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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE ENGLISH CONVOCATIONS., 


THERE are at the present time many persons who desire that 
the meetings of our clergy in convocation should be renewed, 
and imagine that thus the presence of our bishops in Parliament 
might with safety and agrenings be discontinued. There are 
too a very far greater number who desire this restitution to the 
example of primitive times, not with a view to destroy a system, 
the good of which seems to them undeniable, and which, in 
addition to grounds of expediency, has claims of justice and 
long-established usage in its favour, but asa method of Maproving 
the discipline of our church—of obtaining a fuller discussion an 
examination of plans for reform in ecclesiastical matters—and of 
calling into existence a vigilant and acknowledged guardian for 
its interests and defence. ‘To all such persons a short historical 
sketch of our convocation, and an account of its form and con- 
stitution, with some remarks on its proceedings and internal bond 
of union, may not be uninteresting. 

The meeting of ecclesiastical synods seems to have been 
usual from very early times. For although there were no general 
councils* till the emperors became Christian, yet the bishops 
used to hold meetings among themselves and with the clergy of 
their respective dioceses, to consult for the interests of the church, 
for the maintenance of sound doctrine, and the public condemna- 
tion of heretical opinions.+ Their decisions, however, could only 
Operate as instruction to the well-disposed, and as warning 
against those who taught other doctrines, being enforced by no 
temporal authority. In the general councils, which were after- 


*® Hooker, b. viii. p. 457. 
+ Eusebius, lib. v.,c. 23, 24. Cyprian, in many passages. Tertullian de Jejun, 
Tok, BV am lugust, P8383, R 
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22 ON THE ENGLISH CONVOCATIONS. 


wards held, there were present bishops from all parts and 
countries. Their object was to determine the sense of the 
universal church on particular subjects, or to record its disavowal 
of opinions rising into importance, both with a view to obtain 
authority for checking their progress, and to testify to after ages 
the received sense of the chad on them.* The bishops sat in 
a semicircle foremost ; behind these the presbyters (who were in 
each city a council for their respective bishops, who did 
nothing of importance without their advice), and in front stood 
the deacons and people, being little more than witnesses of the 
proceedings. Such was the ancient mode of holding ecclesiastical 
councils. . 

Of convocations in our own country we have very early 
mention,+ though it is difficult in many cases to decide whether 
an ecclesiastical or civil character predominates in them, and the 
precise nature of the objects for which they were convoked. 
Chis arises, in a great measure, from the general circumstances 
of the times, and partly from the position and state of England, 
particularly during the Saxon domination. For, from the general 
rudeness and ignorance among all classes, political business, of 
necessity, was divided between the nobles and ecclesiastics, and 
the deliberative part, from the same cause, fell chiefly to the 
clergy. Hence the mixed meetings of laics and ecclesiastics, 
and the prevailing number of the latter, even in those which 
were merely political. Again, England, from her insular and 
remote position, was beyond frequent intercourse with those 
countries where religion was made most a matter of discussion, 
and whence most of the early heresies took their rise ; and was, 
moreover, constantly occupied with domestic wars. And thus, 
as religion among the Saxon kingdoms required less attention for 
regulating the opinions of the Christian converts, or for promul- 
gating authoritative decrees against false doctrines, so there 
existed, in a very small degree, the causes for which councils 
were called in early times,t and the chief ecclesiastical business 
in them was to legislate for the domestic interests of the church, 
and to watch over and endeavour to correct public offences in 
morals§ rather than in opinions. 

From the mixed character of these meetings results their 
anomalous form, when regarded as ecclesiastical synods. A 
mention of some of these varieties will shew how it has happened 


* Vid. Rights and Powers of an English Convocation, p. 5. 

+ There are accounts of them early in the Sth century. 

t These occasions did occur sometimes; e.g. 446—A council against Pelagian 
heresy. 

§ A convocation was called to issue censures against Vortigern for marrying his 
dauchter. 
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that some assemblies of a distinct nature have been mistaken for 
ecclesiastical assemblies, and how those really so meant to be 
came into the forms they successively did; and also, in what 
respects they ~— from the essential nature of a convocation, 
the theory of which is simply this :—The metropolitan, having 
advised with his suffragan bishops about the state of the church 
of which they are governors, recommends to a synod of the 
several orders of his clergy the consideration of such improve- 
ments as tend to its honour and safety: the clergy are there to 
receive the opinion and directions of their ecclesiastical superiors, 
and to offer their own judgment as there shall be occasion. Now 
in glancing at the councils which met in the Saxon times 
(].) we are apt to confound meetings held only for civil or judicial 
ends with ecclesiastical meetings, because the same persons will 
be found (in virtue of the same office) members of both: e. g. 
those more nearly resembling our County Sessions, in which the 
bishop and earl alternately presided, according as the case was on 
civil or church matters. (2.) We find bishops calling meetings, 
which we should have imagined to depend on the authority of the 
metropolitan. (3.) In those which would have otherwise been 
provincial synods, the presence of laymen, and the transaction 
of political business, give them rather a parliamentary form.* 
(4.) This sort of parliamentary meeting being necessary for the 
concerns of the kingdom, and the clergy (from their education 
and influence) forming so important a body of the members, 
there were in them a sufficient number for transacting the 
business of the church ; and hence the clergy, who were present 
in a civil capacity by the king’s summons, needed no further 
call from their metropolitan to convocation, but, when their civil 
duties were completed, separated themselves from their lay 
colleagues, and proceeded to consult for the church. Thus it 
appeared as if ecclesiastical convocations were summoned, not 
only by royal permission, but immediately by royal authority, 
instead of their attendance being enjoined and enforced through 
the orders of the archbishop. Still, however, there were meetings 
formed and summoned according to the theory of a metropolitan, 
his suffragans, and clergy, when the exigencies of the church 
required it. 

After the Conquest, the accounts of convocations are more 
regular and full, and from that time may be dated the com- 


* E.g., those meetings in which king Ina’s laws were framed—those of Edward the 
Confessor—the three annual meetings before the King, at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, when nobles, clergy, and great men appeared in state before him to do 
him homage, and for business—besides the numerous occasions on which, besides 
the different orders of church dignitaries, there is mention of the presence of 
Principes, Optimates, Sapicntes. 
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mencement of the gradual separation of the clergy in these meetings 
from lay members, and of the more complete and systematic 
organization of them—of their duties, privileges, and constitution. 
But in order still to retain the attendance of churchmen at his 
lay councils, the Conqueror introduced and enforced the tenure 
of knight service,* which obliged all persons who held of the 
crown, spiritual as well as temporal, to attend them. After the 
death of William Rufus, convocation met almost regularly 
with parliament, and discussed even political matters by them- 
selves, It is scarcely ascertained when convocation separated 
itself into two bodies, for their meetings were long held in one, 
just as Lords and Commons, in the early times of English 
history, sat and deliberated together. It was probably not till 
the reign of Edward III.; and even after that, so close was 
considered the connexion between them, that a bishop could 
depute one of his inferior clergy to represent him in the Upper 
House of Convocation. Nor is it at all certain when the clergy 
ceased to be admissible as members of the House of Commons. 
The practice, however, was gradually discontinued, long before 
it was considered by law forbidden; forin the reign of Elizabeth, 
1547, the clergy petitioned, that, according to the ancient 
custom of the nation, and the tenor of the bishop’s writ for 
parliament, the inferior clergy might be admitted again to 
the House of Commons, or that no laws concerning matters of 
religion might pass without sight and assent of the clergy.+ 

So far, however, as regards the constant meeting of convocation 
for ecclesiastical purposes, the records from William down to 
1486 (extant, I believe, in the Archbishop’s Register at Lambeth) 
contain accounts in — reign excepting that of William IL., 
who would not permit them to meet at all. After the death of 
Archbishop Morton, in 1500, the acts of convocation were 
recorded in distinct volumes, which were destroyed in the fire of 
1666. There are other sources for the account of the Sessions in 
the reigns of Henry VILL. and of his five successors, though much 
of the detail has been lost, and the whole of it on many points, which 
would furnish valuable and interesting information on their mode 
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* By this tenure many abbots and priors were bound to attend on the king in 
parliament. This class of ecclesiastics, who are scarcely mentioned in the Saxon 
times, became a difficulty afterwards to the archbishop in summoning convocations, 
as they held themselves subject immediately to the pope, and not to the archbishop. 
Hence, sometimes this seems admitted, and their presence is requested ; sometimes 
it is ordered, by virtue, perhaps, of certain benefices appropriated to their abbeys and 
priories, and held of the archbishop. (Vide Hody’s Hist. of Convoc., part ii. 
p- 117.) 

+ Vide Burnet's Hist. of Ref. ii. p. 48. Similar petitions were made also in 
Edward VI., and James, and not admitted, (vide Wake’s Authority of Christian 
Princes in Conv., p. 202.) 
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of proceeding. Upon the Restoration, convocation was again 
called together, and also in the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
last meeting was in the reign of George I., 1717. 


I will now go on to give some account of the manner of 
assembling it, of its form and constitution. 

The noes ne having received a writ* from the king, enjoinin 
him to bring together the clergy of his province, to consider ot 
certain matters of importance to the peace, well-being, and 
security of Church and State, remitted a copy of the injunction, 
together with his own commands to the same effect, to the 
Bishop of London, as dean of the province, specifying the time 
and place of the meeting, and directing him to summon the 
bishops of the province, and, through them, the dean and arch- 
deacons of their respective dioceses, and to order, that an election 
should be made of one proctor to represent the chapter of their 
cathedral, and two+ for the clergy of the diocese. It does not, 
however, appear that the cathedral and diocesan clergy were at 
first always represented by persons of their immediate choice, 
but the deans, priors, and abbots, were to bring procuratorial 
Jetters from the bodies over which they were placed ; and so too 
the archdeacons, from the parochial clergy of their districts. 

On the day of meeting, which was usually at St. Paul’s, the 
clergy went there in procession, and the convocation was opened 
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* The archbishop introduces, in his mandate to the Bishop of London, the king's 
writ, which, after greeting, states, “‘ Quibusdam arduis et urgentibus negotiis nos 
securitatem et defensionem Eceles. Anglic. ac pacem &c. &e. &c. regni nostri et sub- 
ditorum nostrorum ejusdem concernentibus, vobis in fide et delectione, quibus nobis 
tenemini, rogando mandamus, quatenus praemissis debito intuitu attentis et pon- 
deratis universos et singulos episc. vestre Prov., ac Decanos ecclesiarum cathedr., 
nec non archid., capitula, et collegia, totumque clerum cujuslibet Dieeces. ejusdem 
Prov., ad comparendum coram vobis in Eccle. Cath, Sane. Paul. Lond. dec. 
quint. die mensis futuri, vel alibi prout melius expedire videatur.........ad tractandum 
consentiend. et concludend. super pramissis et aliis, que sibi clarids exponentur, 
ex parte nostra. Et hoe sicut noset statum Reg. nostri et utilitatem eccles. diligitis 
nullatenus omittatis.” Then the archbishop continues—* Quocirca fraternitati vestre 
committimus et mandamus,” &c. &c. ‘This is an extract from a writ of 1640, but one 
to the same effect had been in use for some hundred years at least before. 


+ Two were chosen for each archdeaconry, whatever the number of them in the 
diocese ; and then afterwards there was a new election from the proctors returned for 
each archdeaconry for two to represent the whole diocese. 


+ Thus, 1257, in the archbishop’s writ we find an order “ ut prewdicti Decani et 
Priores dictarum ecclesiarum, Abbates, et alii Priores cum literis procuratoriis in 
nomine congregationum suarum confectis, ac dicti Archidiaconi literis similiter factis 
ex parte clericorum, qui subsunt eisdem, dictis die et loco personaliter interesse 
debeant.” Again, 1258 and 1279, the clergy are empowered to send their resolutions 
by their bishops, or their proxies, or by proctors of their own: and in 1296, they are 
required to appear by one or two proctors, as if the manner in which their decision 
was sent up was as yet according to no fixed way, but rested on the suggestion of 


the archbishop. (Vide Synodus Anglicana, or Constitution and Proceedings of 
English Convoc. pp. 18-22.) 
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by divine service, and a Latin sermon, preached by some member 
appointed by the archbishop. They then adjourned to the place 
for meeting in the cathedral, and the archbishop opened the 
proceedings, by stating the objects for which they had been 
semnanedls and to what they would have first to give their 
attention; and so long as convocation continued to act in one 
body (which appears to have been till Edward III.), there 
remained no further preliminary before commencing business, 
except to ascertain what members had not obeyed the summons, 
and to inquire upon what plea they were absent. But after that 
they had begun to sit regularly as two houses, the archbishop 
next directed the members of the lower house to retire, and elect 
a prolocutor,* to be presented to him at the following meeting. 
In this preliminary session of the lower house, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s took the chair, and having signified to them the arch- 
bishop’s permission to proceed to a free election, not unfrequently 
named some one as suggested by him. This recommendation 
seems to have been always taken. The office of prolocutor was 
principally to act as president of the lower house, and to be the 
organ of communication between the two—reporting to the 
upper the decisions, petitions, and recommendations of the lower, 
and bringing down from the upper such bills and matters as 
were to be submitted to their consideration. The archbishop had 
considerable power over both houses. In the upper he saw that 
the members were not negligent in attendance. He could give 
leave of absence. When an act was passed by a majority in both 
houses, he could compel the minority to subscribe assent,+ and 
could inflict punishment upon the contumacious. These punish- 
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® There was at first no regular prolocutor, or regular place of meeting for 
the lower house, but he was an occasional officer to announce the decisions of the 
lower clergy on particular questions submitted by the archbishop to their separate 
consideration in some house or chamber of his appointing. The Registers constantly 
state that they retire, “de mandato,” “ad mandatum,” “ juxta assignationem 
domini.” ‘The first case of prolocutor chosen at the opening of the Session was in 
1425, and then they are said to retire “ de mandato Reverendissimi ut de causis 
tractarent et eligerent Referendarium sive Prolocutorem.” The next choice at 
ores’ of Sessions is 1452, and thence it continues. (Vide Synodus Anglicana, 

t In the Session of 1640, on the Bishop of Gloucester refusing to subscribe 
assent to the book of Canons before discussed, and persisting in so doing, the arch- 
bishop “ ob contumaciam et inobedientiam hujusmodi ab episcopatu suo pro parte 
sua y eee fore decrevit, et ad vota et suffragia Pralatorum ad eundem 
effectum processit.” On the suspension being carried the bishop signed; but on 
farther question being put, at the wish of the prolocutor and some members of the 
lower house, whether he signed “ voluntarie, ex animo, sine equivocatione, et 
secret reservatione,” would merely answer, that he had signed. On which the 
bishops confer and suspend him. The prolocutor and lower house bring a 
recommendation to the same effect, and beg that the bishop may not be permitted 


to leave the city till he had signed, without any mental reservation, and this is 
agreed to. (Vide Syn. Anglic. ti. p. 52.) 
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ments were chiefly by ecclesiastical censures, excommunication, 
suspension, deprivation, though the arm of civil authority lent him 
wer to mulct or put in confinement, That he had the same 
wer in the lower house, though it has been questioned , appears— 
ecause, (1.) prefixed to the register of the upper house, is a 
catalogue of the lower, implying, that the former was properly 
the W Upbus Synodi,” and that convocation is one body, coring 
of bishops and presbyters under one head—the metropolitan o 
the province,—and therefore under his cognizance : for on what 
other grounds should these names be all so distinctly given in 
the other house? (2.) The proxies for absent persons were 
lodged with the registrar of the upper house. _ (3.) According to 
Archbishop Whitgift’s tables, his registrar had the only right to 
the fee which is paid for exhibiting these proxies. (4.) When- 
ever the actuary of the lower house received an instrument of 
proxy, or fee for exhibiting it, the instrument was always 
delivered, and the fee accounted for, to the registrar of the upper 
house. 

Besides these powers, the archbishop gave its subject for dis- 
cussion, and required a decision in a certain form (written or 
viva voce) by a specified day. He also dissolved it, either by a 
commission sent for to attend in the upper house, or, as. was the 
general practice latterly, by a schedule sent to the prolocutor, to be 
by him communicated to the house. The upper house had also a 
right to appoint committees, and to require the names of the 
eg chosen in them—a right never questioned till 1689 and 

701, when the lower house refused to comply with the form, 
upon which the upper declined receiving any paper at their 
hands until this inroad upon their prerogative was recovered. 

The privileges of the lower house are now to be mentioned. 
They were chiefly four:—(1.) That. of presenting their own and 
the church’s grievances to the president and bishops. If these 
had ultimately to be offered to the king, they were usually sent 
up with the subsidies,* to ensure a more favourable attention to 
them. They were sometimes applications to the king singly, or 
to king in parliament, or in council, or to archbishop, according 
as redress was most probable, and from whichever of these quar- 
ters it was most regular to seek it. (2.) That of offering to 
their lordships petitions of any other kind for making new canons— 
for the revival and enforcing of old ones—for abolition or suspen- 
sion of laws and customs mhiah seemed burdensome. or inconve- 
nient—for appointment of new or altering the services of old fes- 
tivals—for archbishop’s aid with the king to restrain lay oppressions 





a 





* It is not even at the present time 150 years since the clergy had the right of 
assessing themselves, and exercised it too, 
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of the church—for enforcing ecclesiastical laws, or for greater 
strictness in ecclesiastical discipline. (3.) The privilege of being 
in the upper house as part of the judicature upon persons con- 
vened and examined in convocation. (4.) That of dissentin 
finally from any matter, so as to hinder its passing into a synodic 
act. But even this undoubted right of the lower house was 
always exercised with great humility and moderation, not from 
any uncertainty in their right of dissent, but naturally growing 
out of the ecclesiastical relation between the members of either 
house, one being diocesan clergy or presbyters to their respective 
bishops, to whom they owed a certain duty and respect, and in 
such sense as ought to have hindered the idea from ever prevailing, 
that they were two co-ordinate and independent bodies. In fact, 
this power of negative grew apparently out of their civil character; 
for their civil property could not be disposed of but by their own 
consent ; and this being the great business of parliamentary con- 
vocation at first, the negative of the clergy became an established 
rule, and so continued in discussing canons, constitutions, and 
other ecclesiastical affairs, when they too (which before had be- 
longed solely to the deliberation of archbishop and bishops) came 
to be discussed and framed in convocation* of both houses. 

Hitherto the rights of convocation, and its nature, considered 
as amember of parliament, have been unnoticed, because, since 
these do not belong to it essentially as an ecclesiastical body, 
which is its true character, I seem more likely to arrive at a 
correct idea of its polity, if, having first traced out its character- 
istic features, I then endeavour to determine how far it was 
changed, not only in forms, but in spirit, by the foreign purposes 
which it has been made to fulfil, and how far, thsivloen: it ma 
be right to speak of it as something different in kind from primi- 
tive ecclesiastical assemblies. 

I have now, then, to speak of its civil character. The prin- 
cipal points in which it shewed itself a member of parliament,+ 


ae 


* By convocation, throughout this sketch, is meant that of the province of Canter- 
bury. When that of York was held, it corresponded with the description here 
given, except that, from the small number of members, they never formed two houses, 
but, more according to primitive pattern, sat and deliberated together. The conse- 
quences of the j ies between the two metropolitans during the early reigns 
after the Norman conquest (in fact, till they became completely settled) deserve con- 
sideration, from the opening it made for the pope to gain an authority over these 
councils. These seem, too, to have been the cause of their separate meetings. In 
many particulars that of Canterbury always retained important power over York, 
especially as regarded the political duties of convocation. 


+ In James I., upon one Smith being deprived by the high commissioners for 
non-conforming to the canons of the church, the Chancellor having called to his 
advice the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas(Coke), and the Lord Chief Baron, it was by all agreed—“ that canons 
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were in its being called by the king to deliberate on matters of 
State importance at the same time with parliament—in its right 
of assessing itself—of passing its decisions into laws, provided 
the king’s assent was given to them,* and in its enjoying the 
same protection and privileges for its members as the houses of 
parliament had, e. g. as to law of arrest. How these rights be- 
came gradually part of its constitution, from the clergy having 
been so long mixed up with all the civil and deliberative functions 
of the legislature, has been seen in the brief historical sketch 
with which I began. 

This method of describing convocation, according to its political 
and ecclesiastical purposes separately, must be allowed still more 
proper, if it can be shewn, that, even while it exercised these, 
so to say, extraneous functions, its true nature was never lost 
sight of. Now this appears in the constantly asserted claims of 
the archbishop to summon it on his own authority, independently 
of the king+—(for what right could the archbishop conceive 
himself to have to call convocation, considered as a member of 
parliament?)—in the tacit and avowed admission of it by the 
king{—in the same claim being made repeatedly on the part of 
the Pars in virtue of his ecclesiastical supremacy—in the fact 


' of their meeting provincially, ¢.e. Canterbury by itself, and York, 


if at all, by itself—in the use of two different modes of sum- 
moning—and, lastly, inthe authority which the archbishop had 


of the church made by the convocation, and ratified by the king, without parliament, 
shall bind in matters ecclesiastical as well as an act of parliament; because convoca- 
tion was once a member of parliament, but afterwards, for convenience, separated, 
and therefore does carry its peculiar jurisdiction along with it in the convocation 
house. For which reason, also, a clergyman cannot be a member of parliament, nor 
layman of convocation, as Coke then declared had been resolved by a conference of 
the two houses, in the 2I]st of Henry VIII. (Vid. Wake’s Auth. of Christian 
Princes, p. 212.) Again, a mandate of Bonner’s, 1543, has the words “ prelati et 
clerus Prov. Cant. in Parl.” (Rights of Convoe. p. 62.) Again, in one of the 
prayers for the 5th November, the clergy are returned thanks for as preserved among 
the parliament: “the nobility, clergy, and commons of this land, then assembled 
in parliament.” Also in Herbert’s Hen. VIII. p. 334, a petition to the Pope is 
signed by “ milites et doctores in parl. ;” one of whom, Woolmar, was then prolocutor 
of the lower house of convocation. 


* Vid. Wake’s Auth. of Princes, p. 252, and Hody’s Hist. of Convoe. ii. p. 277. 


+ In Hen. ITI., 1257, convocation met by mandate of the archbishop, though the 
king threatened to sequestrate all the lands which the clergy held of the crown if they 
did. In 10th of Edward I. the king ordered the archbishop to call a convocation 
in unusual terms, and accordingly the meeting was so thin that it was broken up, 
and another called by the archbishop in the customary way. Again, in Ed. III., on 
thin attendance in convocation, the king charges the archbishop to see and punish 
the disobedient in attending convocation, and that he would see and do so those 
who absented themselves from parliament. (Vid. Rights of Convoc. p. 221. 


+ 1359, Ed. III. summoned convocation by writ, in which he apologizes for so 
doing, and pledges himself not to make it a precedent. (Vid, Hody’s Hist. of 
Convoe. p. 196.) This power was taken from the archbishop by 25th Hen. VIII, 
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in himself,* and by no means as representative of the king: e. g. 

titions were made to him ; his assent was given to bills as though 

€ was spiritual governor. The fact seems to be, that from the 
time that convocation began to meet by itself, for parliamentary 
as well as ecclesiastical purposes, there became, virtually, two 
distinct kinds of convocation—the one being an off-shoot from 
parliament, the other a provincial meeting of the clergy.+ And 
a main cause of confusion (as well in the proceedings in and re- 
specting convocation, as in most accounts of it) seems to have 
arisen either from the encroachments of the civil authority on ec- 
clesiastical privileges, intentionally, or from not perceiving the 
double and distinct character in which the same body of men 
acted ; or, on the other hand, from attempts on the part of the 
church to extend the established forms of meeting which me 
held as members of an episcopal hierarchy, into one m whic 
they sat in a different capacity, as members of a civil government 
and for civil ends. 

Let us now look to some of the respects in which the two con- 
vocations differed, not merely in the theory of them, but in 
particular points which china a practical distinction. For the 
parliamentary meeting of convocation, it was necessary to issue 
a double summons,t one a parliamentary writ, the other directing 
the two archbishops to call the clergy together. The parliamen- 
tary writ was sent to every bishop immediately from the king, re- 
quiring him to summon the clergy of his diocese to parliament ; 





——-+ - 


That this is the real sense of the act, vid. Rights of Conv. 95—97. It is no ob- 
jection to this view of it, that it was, at the time of passing, supposed to extend 
farther, for so great was the royal prerogative then, and the submissiveness of sub- 
jects, that we have (33rd Hen. VIII.) parliament requesting liberty of speech, and 
(3rd of Ed. VI.) permission asked to treat of the relief for clothes and sheep. 


* So little was the archbishop, in convocation, considered to represent the king, or 
to be at all in a ministerial capacity, that the king communicated by a commission, 
and not by the archbishop: and on the occasion of doing so 1380, the reason is 
stated,—viz., because he was also chancellor. (Vid. Synodus Anglicana, p, 94.) 


+ This is further confirmed by those writers who speak of two sorts of convoca- 
tion, cither in so many words or by implication, and from the confusion and anomalies 
with which those accounts abound which treat of them as one and the same body. 
( Vid. Burnet's Reformation, i. p. 20. folio; Hody’s Hist. of Conv.; Rights of 
Cony. p. 44.) 


i thes method of double summons seems to have been introduced by Ed. IT., in 
order both to secure attendance of clergy at royal pleasure, and at the same time to 
quiet the jealousy which the clergy manifested at whatever they regarded as encroach- 
ments of the royal prerogative on their right of meeting, neither of which ends 
would have been answered without bringing the authority of the archbishop to co-ope- 
rate with his own, (Vid. Rights of Conv. p. 219—223.) The reason of this system 
seems to have been, that though the parliamentary purposes of convocation could 
have been equally discharged at a provincial meeting, still, that as the latter was 
called at the will of the archbishop, unless the king’s authority was introduced for 
convening it, it would have been at his diseretion to deprive the crown of parliamen- 
tary aid of the clergy. 
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whereas the convocation writ is sent only to the archbishop, and 
he, by the Bishop of London, as dean of the province, sent to 
the other bishops of his province, to meet him with their cle 
according to the king’s commands. By parliamentary writ, the 
bishop and clergy of each diocese are to come to the place where 
parliament is intended to be opened. By convocation. writ they 
are called to St. Paul’s, and sometimes ona different day from 
parliament. Again, by parliamentary writ, deans, archdeacons, 
and proctors of the clergy are summoned. But the other called 
the regular dignitaries too—“ omnes abbates, priores &c. &c. Xe. 
tam exemptos quam non exemptos,”—and so gave many a place m 
convocation who had none in parliament, unless they held of the 
crown. Another proof of the practical distinction of the two 
meetings appears from double instruments of proxy having been 
framed for parliament and convocation, and different proctors 
appointed for each; so that consent might be given by the proc- 
tors to what was doing in parliament, if it met out of the province, 
while at the same time Scaieien could be transacted at home 
provincially. 

There are three consequences worthy of observation, which 
seem to follow from this distinct twofold character of con- 
vocation :— 

Ist. That it is no reason because the participation of the 
clergy in secular affairs as a deliberative body, and their right of 
taxing themselves (which were the objects of parliamentary con- 
vocation) have ceased, that therefore the other should not (under 
the royal will and command) be again convoked : seeing that the 
proper ends for which these councils have ever met, do still, and 
must always continue to exist—it beng a further Srey for 
consideration, whether or not these ends are, or would be, better 
effected by other means. 

2nd. Since the political and representative purposes of convo- 
cation have long passed into the hands of parliament, supposin 
that it was again summoned, and its meetings held regularly, still 
it would not by any means, as some have imagined, be a method 
for dispensing with the attendance of bishops in parliament, (of 
course waving at present the matter of right, comet and estab- 
lished usage as regards themselves, and also as regards the 
church, mA would then be the only body in the State without 
political representation,) for all the political relations of the church 
which have been discharged by parliament since convocation 
ceased to sit regularly, would of course continue with it still; so 
that the church would no longer have the certainty of being able 
to make representations to parliament, or enforce those repre- 
sentations by competent advocates always on the spot to give in- 
formation ; or, lastly, to advance the success of them . any 
political interference of its own. 
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3rd. From the relation in which the archbishop stands to the 
several members of convocation—a relation different in kind from 
that between the president and members of any mere political 
or deliberative body—from the authority which he has always 
exercised in calling it, and in it when assembled, it would seem 
that any motion for the resummoning of this ancient and venerable 
body should originate thus far with him, and not with the crown ; 
that, upon representation from him to his Majesty of the advan- 
tage thus to accrue to the church, we should expect, in compliance 
with it, the royal will and command for its assembling. 

It has been from not distinguishing between the two characters 
of convocation, that different writers on the subject have come 
to such different conclusions. There are some who rise from the 
examination satisfied that the king’s authority over it was ever 
supreme in summoning, directing proceedings, approving and 
confirming constitutions, and even so far as to alter its decisions. 
Others make out an exact analogy between king, lords, and com- 
mons, and between the king and upper and lower houses of con- 
vocation, as to rights and constitution; and that no further 
difference or connexion subsists between the upper and lower 
houses of convocation, than between those of parliament; and 
that as in respect to our great lay conventions, the assembling of 
which is not only part of the prince’s prerogative, but of the 
subject’s nght—and matter of duty as well to those who call, as 
to those who are called—so the meeting of convocation is obliga- 
tory, without any positive law to fix the time of such meetings. 
Others again elevate the archbishop’s authority, as metropo- 
litan, even to the extent of an “ imperium in imperio,” from 
making him quite independent of the king, in regard to his power 
over his suffragans, and over their diocesan clergy. As no notice 
has been taken here of the tendency of this last opinion, it may 
not be out of place, in conclusion, to transcribe a passage from 
Hooker, whieh exhibits most clearly the reasonableness of the 
king’s supremacy. ‘The question is, (he observes,) whether 
kings, by embracing Christianity, do thereby receive any such 
law as taketh from them the weightiest part of that sovereignty 
which they had even when they were heathens. Whether, being 
infidels, they might do more in causes of religion, than now they 
can by the laws of God, being true believers. For, whereas, in 

states, the king, or supreme head in the commonwealth, 

had before Christianity a supreme stroak in making of laws for 
religion, he must, by embracing the Christian religion, utterly 
deprive himself thereof, and in such cases become subject unto 
his subjects, having, even within his own dominions, them 
whose commands he must obey.” (Hooker, b. viii. p. 460.) 
. BF. W. 


December Ath, 1832. 
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PAPERS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A PARISH MINISTER. 
NO, I, 


Many of us act asif we were ashamed of our church ; many more 
shew that they know next to nothing of her glorious constitution. 
She does not need our apologies in the modern sense of the word 
apology. She deserves rather that we should go round about her 
with ney of rejoicing. The attacks that are now-a-days levelled 
against her in so cunning a spirit, but so clumey a hand, have 
inclined too many ignorant and fearful persons to feel ashamed of 
her, and to desire, [ will not say reform, (for real reform is always 
advisable when really needed,) but alteration, rather from a 
cowardly than a conciliating spirit. I should be wien very 
strangely if I were to begin putting into execution a plan for 
hiding from the sight the beautiful proportions of my venerable 
arish church ; if i were to encase the outer walls with red 
scing and cover the ancient roof with new slates, merely because 
persons might be found, at no great distance from us, who 
thought a new brick meeting-house the handsomer building of 
the two;—or if I were to allow sash lights to be placed in the 
great north window instead of the diamond-shaped panes at pre- 
sent there, and thus substitute glare for soft and pleasant light ; 
or, what would be deeply blameable, if I were to remove the two 
tables of the Ten Commandments from above the altar because, 
though no Christians can be found who can walk in a consistent 
course of practical godliness without those commandments written 
in their hearts, many can dispense with the sight of them before 
their eyes in their mt vee of worship. And here I re ask, who 
can point out so fitting a place for the two tables of the moral law 
as that hallowed spot, where a sign and seal of the new cove- 
nant of grace, and the pe to assure us thereof, are set forth 
in the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? ‘“ He, who blotted 
out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to his cross,” seems there to return the 
holy moral law to us, no ‘longer as a covenant, but as a rule of 
life, and a standard for self-examination ; not with the voice of 
an Egyptian task-master, saying, “ Keep this law, O guilty and 
fallen man,” in thine own strength; but, receive with the command 
the power of my grace to put the law into thine heart, so shalt 
thou keep it to the spirit, not merely to the letter ; so shalt thou 
keep it willingly, and lovingly and joyfully, the love of Christ, 
the Mediator of the new covenant, sweetly constraining thee, not 
the terror of the offended Lawgiver, who pronounces death as the 
penalty of the slighted transgression of the law. 
The member of the church of England is not called upon to 
any blind and unreasonable obedience to the usages of his 
church ; but he is called upon to consider calmly and horeurtly, 
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to approve heartily, and to uphold unshrinkingly, those venerable 
institutions, The same want of thoughtful consideration that 
makes some men unbelievers, and keeps other men unrepentant 
sinners, causes many men to become dissenters. I honour the man 
who has seriously examined and weighed every article and every 
usage of the church of England, and, after finding that he cannot 
conscientiously subscribe to them, becomes a dissenter. I cannot 
honour him who scarcely knows any thing of the church he 
leaves, and is more wise in his own conceit than in solid and sober 
argument and heart-convinced objections. However, the gain of 
such persons to the dissenters is certainly no loss to the es- 
tablished church. 

Alas! alas! this fatal want of consideration! The discipline 
and usages of the church of England are at least as scriptural, 
and stamped with a far more ancient and venerable character 
than those of most dissenters; but, while the dissenters are gene- 
rally careful to maintain the observance of their own imperfect 
institutions, we too often content ourselves with the knowledge of 
their existence, and suffer them to be seen “ with no life in them.” 
Beautiful and graceful in form, and in their fair proportions, they 
must always be ; but they might sometimes be likened to a lam 
of exquisite shape, in which a flame, if it burn at all, burns wi 
a dull and feeble lustre. 

These remarks may partly apply to the management of too 
many schools belonging to the church of England. 

There was no school in my parish when I first came there; and, 
as [ heartily agreed with the many wise and excellent persons who 
are the advocates of the education of the lower classes, I deter- 
nined to have a daily school at N . I held a consultation 
with two or three of the prmeipe, residents in the parish, and we 
agreed that a subscription should be collected, a large room fitted 
up, and a schoolmaster and schoolmistress engaged. I went m 
rounds through the parish to ask for subscriptions, and, though £ 
had many objections to answer, I met with very few refusals. The 
school was established ; a modest and intelligent young woman 
was sent for a month to a celebrated national school in the neigh- 
bourhood to learn the system; her husband undertook the 
charge of the boys; and, to my great satisfaction, our schools 
began to flourish. The children were, of course, taught to repeat, 
and to repeat without a mistake, our admirable church catechism, 
and some explanation of the church catechism, infinitely more 
difficult to the comprehension of a child than the catechism itself. 
A good explanation certainly ; but better suited to grown-up per- 
sons, and full of hard long words. However, at our publie 
examinations, all the parishioners who were present were highly 
gratified, The system had, we all agreed, been admirably pursued. 
Searcely a mistake was made in repeating the printed answers to 
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the printed questions, except by one or two inveterate dunceés, 
whose countenances shewed that there was something within 
which would resist most stubbornly the teaching of the most 
energetic master. The well-written and unblotted copy-books 
were handed about; and boy after boy, and girl after girl, 
passed before us, a sort of military file, holding up sideways their 
slates, on which sums or answers to questions in arithmetic were 
written down with astonishing readiness. The needle-work ‘and 
knitting of the girls were pronounced to be beautifully executed, 
particularly a set of shirts which were made for my eldest son. 

The examination was concluded by a prayer and singing a 
hymn. The master, standing at the head of the school, gave the 
word of command, and, at the instant, every child dropped, as if 
shot, upon his knees; at another signal, every hand was folded 
and raised in the attitude of prayer; at a third signal; the head- 
monitor commenced repeating the prayer. After the hymn had 
been sung, prizes were given to the children; and the master and 
mistress were highly complimented by myself and by the other 
visitors. Year after year passed away ; the school still prospered ; 
the examinations were still deemed satisfactory, and we continued 
to compliment the master and mistress till, I really believe, that 
helped, among other causes, to spoil them, by filling them with 
an overweening conceit of themselves. Though humble and 
unpretending at first, they at last yielded to the general opinion, 
which had been so diligently urged upon them, that they were a 
blessing to the school and to the parish. And now some of our 
boys and girls left school for service. Without one exception, they 
disappointed our expectations. One was too high, in his own 
judgment of his abilities, for his place ; he did not like manual la- 
bour, though a remarkably strong little fellow. Another ran away 
from his service, and did not mike his appearance till some years 
after, broken down in health and spirit, to die in the poor-house. 
A third was suspected of thieving. Of the girls, one very sripras 
and very pretty girl was discovered to be a liar, whom nobody coul 
trust. Another came home from her place to lie in, and became a 
sorrowful mother before her sixteenth birth-day. Such were some 
of the fruits of our school. At least, 1 now began to suspect that 
something was wrong, particularly when | remembered that, for 
some time past, | had heard complaints made that the school 
children, when out of school, were a “‘ most audacious set ;” that, 
indeed, no one had ever known the children of the parish so dis- 
orderly or so insolent as they had lately become. 

The fact was, that our way of proceeding had only produced 
its natural effects. A litthe common sense might have read us the 
same lesson which experience at length taught us. What was to 
be done? Were the schools to be broken up, and the children 
of the parish to be left without any sort of education? Certainly 
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not. I asked myself the question, What kind of instruction 
ought to be given in a school which is under the direction of a 
Christian minister? There could be but one answer, and that is, 
Christian instruction. But had not Christian instruction been 
given ?—was not the Catechism taught ?—was not the Bible 
read and taught? The memory had been exercised, the un- 
derstanding awakened ; but what had been done to interest the 
heart? to instruct, to edify, to affect the heart? to impress upon 
the heart those truths which are peculiarly written for making wise 
and holy the ignorant heart ? Nor had I ever given myself, heart 
and soul, to the work—one of the most important works to which 
a parish minister is called—the instruction of the hearts of those 
who are so soon to stand in their parents’ places, and to be them- 
selves the parents of unborn children. I had never taught the 
children to look upon every sort of knowledge as of far inferior im- 
portance compared with the knowledge of their own sinfulness and 
weakness, and the wonderful mercy and love of God in Christ. 
I had never brought constantly before the children, and before 
myself, the necessity—the deme necessity—of a communion 
with the Father of our spirits; the blessed necessity of keeping 
afar from them, by diligent prayer, the spirit that worketh in the 
children of disobedience, and of entreating the fellowship of that 
Holy Spirit who worketh in the children of grace to will and to 
do according to the good pleasure of their Heavenly Father. The 
wisdom to be sought by all Christians, whether in a school of 
— children, or in the council chamber of the rulers of the 
and, is that wisdom which is from above, which is “ first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
Judging from my own experience, I should suppose that the 
at error in the management of many of our parish schools is 
Roslin to shew itself. I will not call it an error in the system, 
but it is surely leaving the system without the spirit which should 
uicken all its mechanical machinery. It is not enough to make 
the school a mere machine, working with mechanical correctness. 
The error is not in the system, for books of sacred instruction— 
above all, the Bible—are in the hands of the children, and all this 
pre-supposes, in a manner, that the book is held in the hand, that 
it = e taken into the heart, and the effects of it shine forth in 
the life and practice. No child should be allowed to think it 
possible that the lessons of Holy Scripture can be learned for any 
other reason than that they may reform the heart, and therefore 
the conduct. He must be taught that the word of God can 
only be received, to any real purpose, as an oe word ; that 
the sincere milk of the word is to be received as food, as the milk 
of the gentle mother is received by the infant, in order that he 
may grow thereby. 
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I did indeed lack wisdom on this point—the instruction of 
my young parishioners, and [ determined to be more diligent in 
using the means so graciously offered to all who feel and know 
their own-incompetency. I determined not merely to use my own 
plain sense, not merely to consult the opinions and experience of 
my fellow men, whether in books or in conversation, but to ask 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, in 
the faith and confidence that it would certainly be given to my 
prayer. I think my prayer has been heard. I am quite sure 
that the object which I have since kept constantly before me has 
been to teach the heart, to influence the conduct and charac- 
ter, and to use the memory and understandings as channels, 
honoured and excellent when used to convey the teaching of 
God's word to the soul, but then, and then only. 

I determined, as I ought to have done from the first opening 
of the school, to make the baptismal engagement, and the ac- 
knowledging and following up of that engagement, the grand 
consideration. I reminded the teachers, and the parents of the 
children, continually, that we were educating the children not 
merely of human parents, but of the church of Christ, and of 
the church of England. 

In the best conducted schools, the minister and the teachers 
are naturally inclined to be most pleased with children of talent 
and intelligence; but the children who need most attention and 
most encouragement, are the dull and the slow, and the unpro- 
mising. I have found the benefit of a plan mee by a va- 
laable friend of mine in his school, It is this. I keep a table 
of the dispositions and abilities of every child who belongs to 
the school, at the time he enters, and leave a space also open for 
remarks when the boy leaves the master’s care. 
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The use of this table is, that when we have it before our eyes, 
it presents a far more faithful portraiture of the class than the 
eye is apt to behold when looking upon the individuals them- 
selves. It is the calm, unprejudiced, and therefore the impar- 
tial view of each boy’s character. bit 

The appearance and manner, for instance, of William Martin, 
were really striking, particularly when he was desirous to please, 
that he might shew off his superiority to other boys in his class ; 
and his quick and intelligent readiness in answering my ques- 
tions was quite refreshing after my patience had been well nigh 
wearied out by the almost impenetrable dulness of George King, 
the very expression of whose clumsy-featured countenance was 
discouraging in no common degree. 

Now the attention that any mere schoolmaster, who had no 
other end in view but making what he might term a fine scho- 
lar, would have had its natural effect upon these two boys. Wil- 
liam Martin, who was disposed to learn; would have learnt much 
with little trouble to the teacher; King would have learnt little, 
with much trouble to the teacher. But we had the table of 
ability and disposition before us, and, moreover, we endeavoured 
never to lose sight of two considerations—first, that we were fol- 
lowing up the engagements made at baptism, and according to 
the baptismal vow; and, secondly, that we were educating im- 
mortal beings for their stage of trial and responsibility in time, 
and for their great account in eternity. We were tempted to en- 
courage Martin, and to leave King to his stupidity. We did just 
the contrary, without neglecting Martin. Our = object with 
him, was to give, with affection and seriousness, lessons of humi- 

lity, to teach him to see that natural quickness and readiness are 
mere gifts, and, if unsanctified, may be turned into snares. With 
patience and quiet perseverance we laboured (for labouring it 
might well be called) with our poor heavy dunce, George King. 
His good temper and humility we endeavoured to keep in view 
when we felt provoked and discouraged by the slow development 
of his intellectual qualities, and we restrained ourselves to en- 
courage instead of condemning him. The field, in one instance, 
to be cultivated, was rather that of the heart ; in the other, that of 
the heartand mind together. The one individual was like a spear 
which did not need to be sharpened, but rather to be turned into 
a pruning hook; the other was like an unformed mass of iron, 
that needed hammering and sharpening, and filing and polishing, 
before even a plough coulter could be made of it. My excellent 
schoolmaster het, like myself, quite convinced of his former 
errors in teaching, and having a single object in view—the glory 
of the Heavenly Father of the children—now sought most 
earnestly to train his scholars for the inheritance of their Father’s 
kingdom. I do not mean that he sought to prepare them only 
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for the enjoyment of heaven, but for the homely and every-day 
duties of earth; for though it is true that the kingdom of our 
Lord is not of this world, that kingdom is 7” this world. The 
church militant it must be, but still it is the church. God ¢ gave 
his blessing to what was now truly a labour of love. We did 
not doubt but he would do so. He still bestows his blessing 
upon our exertions. We believe he will continue to do so; for in 
what path of duty is a man forbidden to expect the s assisting grace 
of his most gracious Father, when the child approaches him in the 
prevailing name of his blessed Son?) What write now, I write 
from experience, and a bitter experience, of the effect of my own 
folly, my own want of consideration, my own carelessness in the 
deep and heavy responsibility of my calling, as one engaged to 
cuide and feed, and guard the lambs of my Master's shee -pfold. 
Ina lowly and convinced spirit, as taking shame to myself, and 
heartily disposed to esteem others better th: in myself, [ entreat 
any, who have met with disappointment from a parish school, to 
search out the real cause of their disappointinent, keeping im 
mind the statement I have now laid before them. They who are 
interested in the conversion of heathen and idolatrous nations to 
the kingdom of God and his Christ, are generally convinced, that 
the chief means to be used for that elorious end, is to bring up 
the children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. All their 
anxiety is, that the children of the heathen be well taught, by 
being won to love the Christian faith, to receive the truth in ‘the 
love of it. Nothing would be more dreaded, than wearying them 
by mere dry and unprofits able statements. ‘ No, let us but once 
form in the children,” it is said, “a taste for the religion of the 
Bible, and they will grow up to manhood in the love of it, and so 
will C hristianity become the religion of the land.” Do we act 
sufliciently on such a principle, when the children of E neland, 
and of the church of England, are under our care? and yet, if 
the child is Father to the man, the English man will certainly 
grow up with many of the feelings and principles of the English 


child. C. 


PARISH CHURCHES.—No. NIL 
WALSINGUAM CHURCH AND PARISH, NORFOLK, 


The name of “ our Lady of Walsingham” would probab lv be 
familiar to many of our clerical readers, were it only that in the 
Book of Homilies she is classed with the “ Diana E phesia” of 
nag or the “dumb stocks and stones” of Compostella, 
Rome, Jerusalem. (Homily xiv. part 3.) History has as- 
siened we a full share of illustrious and roval pilgrims ; and a 
small road-side chapel, existing in an adjoiming parish, is still 
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considered as the spot where visitors of every rank submitted to 
the usual penance, and concluded their journey barefoot, as enter- 
ing on holy ground. Henry VIII. himself—according to Sir H. 
Spelman, who was a schoolboy at this place not sixty years after- 
wards (Biographie Universelle)—was generally reported to have 
submitted to this austerity of discipline ; “ possibly to propitiate 
the saint, whom in a very short time he was about to banish from 
her shrine ; for, in the 30th year of this very same Henry, Crom- 
well, that spoiler of monasteries, had the image of our blessed 
lady taken to Chelsea, and burned.” (Spelman’s Icenia, folio, 
p. 149.) And, in that year, we read of an insurrection in Wal- 
singham in consequence, “ the inhabitants finding that the sup- 
pression of pilgrimages to the virgin in that town would, in a 
great measure, be the decay of it; but they were soon quieted.” 

(Blomtield’s Norf. folio, vol. i 1, p. LOO.) Thus all the sources of 
the revenue of this monastery were intercepted or dried up. — Its 
lands and property were alienated ; its elegant and far-famed 
chapel became ruinous and decayed ; and the costly jewels and 
relics, which had excited the wonder of Erasmus not long pre- 
vious, fell into other hands, and were applied to other purposes. 
The testimony of so acute an observer, and the opinion of so 
celebrated a man as the author of the Book of Colloquies, may 
properly take the lead in this parochial investigation, It may 
lead us to appreciate the blessing of a pure and reformed church, 
and may serve to illustrate the progress of the scriptural as well 
as “ rational theology” which had begun thus early to sap the 
foundations of Pope ry. 

The pilgrimage of ‘Erasmus to Walsingham may have preceded 
that of Henry. lle — on this occasion, an elegant Greek 
olde—-§ w yap’ Inox prilep evdroynuwevn, Xe.—which was published 
at Cologne, with other tracts of Erasmus, in 1519, and is entitled, 
“ Erasmt Roterodami Carmen fambicum ex voto dicatum Virgini 
Walsingamice apud Britannos.” In his “ Colloquy on Pilgrim- 
ages,” he has left us a most interesting dialogue of correct and 
classical Latinity, describing the actual condition of the shrine of 
the “ Parathalassian Virgin, the most renowned in Britain,” (et 
virginem Walsinghamie nsem Parathalassam vocat Erasmus,) si LYS 
Sir H. Spelman in his leenia. Among the multitude of relics 
which Erasmus saw at = alsingham, was the pretended milk of 
the virgin, exhibited in a crystal vase with the solemnity of 

Catholic devotion. A se in heart only, he kissed the con- 
secre vessel, repeating an internal prayer, “ Virgo Parens,’ 
&e., (vide Erasm. Coll. de Peregrin. Relig. erga,) “¢QO Virgin 
Mother, whose pure breast was deemed worthy to nourish thy 
son Jesus, the Lord of heaven and earth, grant unto us also, that 
being puritied by His blood, and becoming as little children, we 
nay grow in th: it dove-like simplicity which, ignorant of malice, 
fraud, and deceit, desires, without ceas Ing, the sincere milk of 
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the word, till it comes unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, with whom thou dwellest for 
ever, with the Father and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The ruins of Walsingham Abbey are now often visited, not by 
the pilgrim, as of yore, but by the curious of every description. 
The experienced architect will admire the flint-work and stone- 
masonry of their few remaining “ buttresses,” whose extraordinary 
state of "preservation proves the ‘excellence of the work. (Rickman’s 
English Architect. 3rd edit. p. 78.) The antiquary will expa- 
tiate rather on the ground plan of these precincts, rich in legend- 
ary tales, and which contained every appendage belonging to 
monastic institutions. The admirer of nature’s works will ‘delight 
in the solemnity of the scene, as the possessor of these ruins has 
embellished them with suits sido ay pend wes, and produced an 
harmonious eflect by the disposition of the grounds in which they 
stand. The Catholic will still sigh at the recollection of their 
past glories, or repeat prayers for their restoration by the sacred 
wishing- wells adjoiming. 

A black-letter poem, from the press of R. Pynson, probably an 
unique copy, exists in the Pepystan library at Cambridge, de- 
tailing the miraculous discovery and subseque nt fame of this 
Bethesda! Butas the narrative of Erasmus deals less in the 
marvellous, we will take it as the accredited version of the state 
of these wells three centuries ago. “ Before the chapel was a 
covered building, which they s aid had been sudde nly brought 
during a severe "winter, the eround being at the time deeply 
covered with snow. In this building were two wells, filled to 
their highest level, whose source was a spring sacred to the holy 
virgin; the water is wonderfully cold, etlicacious in curing dis- 
eases both of the head and stomach.” 

‘ This fountain rose, as the sacristan maintained, by the com- 
mand of the blessed virgin. I, having looked around, asked 
how many years since the. building had been transported thither 2 2 
Some centuries, was the reply. But the walls, said I, do not 
seem ancient. He assented. Nor do these wooden pillars, | 
added. He allowed them to be recent, as indeed was self-evident. 
inally, said I, the thatch, the beams, the rafters, every thing is 
modern; and how do you prove to me that the house was brought 
from afar? 

“ On this,” continues Erasmus, under the assumed name of 
Ooyoius, “ the : sacristan pointed out to me an old worn bear- 
skin, nailed to the roof, and almost derided our inc redulity in not 
having eyes to discover so irresistible an argument!” (Coll. de 
Pereg. Rel. erga.) With this e ‘xtraordinary mixture of levity and 
piety doe 's this incredulous pilgrim become the chronicler of his 
own times! but it is time to shew the connexion of these mat- 
ters with our subject—the Parish Church of Walsingham. 
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“ The church of St. Mary, Walsingham, was granted and ap- 
propriated to the priory about 1280, by Jeff. de I ‘averches, and SO 
isa curacy.” (Blomftield’s Norfolk, by Parkin, 8vo. vol. ix. p. 271.) 

By various deeds of endowment, preserved j in Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon, vol. ii. p. 20, it appears that Galfridus de Favarches, 
Kant. and Earl of the Marches, on going to the Holy Land, 
endowed more fully the priory which his mother Richeldis or 
Richoldie de Favarches had founded in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. Subsequent monarchs confirmed these various grants, 
both to the church and monastery, by deeds under the seal royal, 
frequently aftixed at Walsingham. 

But whatever was the exact date or early history of the endow- 
ment of this church, it is at present used solely as the parish 
church of Walsingham, and, as it now stands, 1s a handsome, 
uniform structure of far more recent date. It has a nave and 
two aisles, a tower with a leaden spire, good clerestory windows, 
and contains many objects interesting to ‘the man of taste, as w ell 
as the mere antiquarian. 

The font of this church, for size and decoration combined, ts 
probably the mos? distin: suidleedl specimen any where to be met 
with in Eneland. (Rickman, pp. 108, 263.) Britton, in his 
Architectural Antiquities, has devoted an entire chapter to giving 
an elaborate account of it, accompanied by an excellent engraving, 
uniting effect and fidelity; and he there advances an opinion that 

‘all basso relievos representing the Romish sacraments on the 
compartments of similar fonts, originated in the I4th century ; 
about which time the doctrine of the Seven Sacraments was 
warmly and temper rately contested.” These bas reliefs occupy 
seven faces of the octangular basin of the font, a crucifixion com- 
pleting the design ; each being in a canopied recess, to which its 
mouldings, crockets, and fimals, give an extreme richness, unu- 
sual in such a work. An elegantly sculptured shaft supports this 
massive basin. Its eight prince Ips ul faces are occupied by the four 
evangelists seated, and by four abbots standing ; and at the cor- 
ners between these are eight smaller figures of angels standing on 
lofty pedestals. This portion of the font has also its niches, pin- 
nacles, Xe., which, in point of delicacy of execution, rival the 
groups above ' 

This shaft or pedestal rises itself in turn from a platform of 
handsome steps, which, if the font were used, would be necessary 
to enable the minister to stand level with the basin. The desien 
and pattern of these steps are curious, and . ie a good effect ; 
they are ornamented, but not overcharged, by bands of quatre- 
foils im pannels. The large dimensions of this font are deserving 
of notice, as it stands, exc lusiv e of its wooden cover, six feet nine 
inches from the pavement; the circumference of its ground step 
is 234 feet. 
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Two of the Popish Sacraments represented on the Font at Walsingham—viz., the Mass and Marriage. 
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Pat The leading monument in the church stands within the altar 
Gass rails, and may be taken first in order, as forming a connecting 
of link between the past and present history of the lands of this 
parish. Its that of Sir H. Sydney, chamberlain to Queen Eliza- 

po beth, and governor of F lushing, whose uncle purchased the pos- 
sessions and site of Walsingham Abbey shortly after the suppres- 

sion. (Blomfield’s Norf. 8vo. vol. ix. p. 274.) As the last of 

this branch of a most illustrious family, he obtained a due share 

of funereal and sepulchral honours. His own recumbent statue, 
: and that of Jane his wife, may be most advantageously studied, 


NE 


as illustrative either of costume or of the arts at that period. But 
the study of Christian character is here a more profitable lesson, 
as it may be read, fully delineated in the inscription on this 
monument :— 


Here lyes, in hope and expectation 
Of the joyfull and desyred day of 
: Resurrection, when the Saviour of 
The world shall appear in power and 
Judgment to awake all those who 
Have slept in Him, to be partakers 
Of the everlastinge happines of 
The eternal kingdome, S" Henry 
Sypney, Knteurt, discended from the 
Stemme of Viscount Lisle, Baron 
Of Penshurst in Kent, Lorde 
: Chamberleyn to the Queene’s Maj'*: 
: And Governoure of Viushing. 


His youth was seasoned with the feare of 
God, duty towards his parents, and love to 
Learneinge , his followinge age yeelded 
Fruytes of hospitality towards all 

Men, of charitie towards the poore, of 
Peaceablenes amongst his neighbours ; 
And his end was concluded with piety, 
With patience, and with a comfortable 
Farewell, at the tearme of 59 yeares, the 

2 of November, anno Domini 1612. 


Here joyned as well in the same hope of a joyful Resurrection 
As in all piety and conjugall love to the said Sir Henry 
Sydney, rests the body of Dame Jane, his wife, daughter of 
Francis Jermy of Brightwell in Suff., Esq., who, after her 
Peregrination of 73 years, including 28 thereof in the 
Happy society of her sayd husband, and continuing his name 
and memory for 26 more in a most chast and retired wid- 
dowhood, upon the 8 of August, 1638, departed this life. 
No Lady lived more christianly, nor dyed more happily. 
Many daughters have done virtuously 
but thou excellest them all. Pro. xxxi. 29. 


The manors of this parish, and with them Walsingham Abbey, 
shortly passed from the Sydneys into the hands of other owners. 
The excellent Bishop of Rochester, John Warner, D.D., died 
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without issue in 1666; and although he had supported the falling 
fortunes of Charles L. largely from his own resources, he amassed, 
notwithstanding, at the close of along life, a very considerable 
income. ‘ This bishop it was,” says F sie: in his Chureh His- 
tory, “in whom dying Episcopacy gave the last groan im the 
house of Lords.” He w as the last champion who defended the 
right of his order to sit in that assembly; and he was subse- 
quently commanded by Charles to write a treatise against the or- 
dinance for the sale of church lands, which he published i in L646. 
(Biographia Britaniea.) His disinte ‘rested and generous conduct 
procured him the esteem of Charles, who could not reward loyalty 
in a manner more acceptable than by a present of the royal por- 
trait in Vandyke’s best style, which is still preserved as an heir- 
loom and honoured in the bishop’s family. Ilaving set his house 
in order, he made provision at his death for the foundation of : 
noble charity —‘ a charity as unexampled at the time of its insti- 
tution, as it has been without compare since.” (Hlasted’s Hist. 
of Kent, vol. 1. p. 562.) In pursuance of the bishop's will, Brom- 
ley C ollege was erected out of his personal property. This nephew, 
the Archdeacon Lee, also eens Walsingham, and charged 
the bishop’s estates of Swayton in Lincolnshire, as directed, 
with the payment of 4: 501. yearly, for the maintenance of twenty 
a of loyal and orthodox clergymen. The hospits al ov college 

Bromley, ‘thus raised and supported, has been since further 
pos ed, and now adorns the diocese where its worthy founder 
presided, not so much by its design or any architectural features, 
as by marking the piety and charity of which it 1s a standing 
ree ord. 

The bishop himself reposes in a chapel of his own cathedral ; 
the last resting place of his family is the chancel of the church 
before us, whic h our own great sculptor Westmacott has embel- 
lished with some of his much-admired productions. Among the 
other monuments there is a small one contiguous to these, which 
demands especial notice. Its mutilated and worn appearance 
carries the imagination back to a period of remote antiquity ; but 
the thought it breathes is perfect, and might apply to the monu- 
ment of to-day. [t represents the closed curtains of a bed 1 Imper- 
vious to the eye; “ Dormrrorivm Evwarnpi ve FPoruerniz, 
its simple, but eloquent inscription, contrasts as well with the 
heraldry of the Sydney monument, as with the forms of breathing 
marble which the statuary has called to life around it. 

Monuments of the same class as those which are here met with 
awaken feelings in accordance with the solemnity of the house of 
prayer. One ‘of the greatest writers our own country has pro- 
duced found a melane holy pleasure in considering Westminster 
Abbey the resting place of great men. The privilege of humble 
life is to draw its purest consolation from virtue rather than fame ; 
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and when we can bless the Almighty for any of his “ servants 
departed this life in His faith and fear,” and the tomb of those 


servants rises before our eyes over the grave, where there is no 
flattery, what greater advantage can be given us here below, than 
the occasion thus afforded us of beseeching the Almighty for 
“ grace so to follow their good example, that with them we may 
be partakers of His heavenly kingdom.” 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—I now conclude my Extracts from Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
which, from your note subjoined to my last communication, I am 
much gratified to find you consider “ curious and valuable.’ The 
manners and language of the eighteenth century differ so slightly from 
those of the present day as to afford little that is interesting; and 
when I first transcribed these extracts, 1 went no lower than the year 
1720. As you seem to think it desirable that the parish should be 
mentioned whence these extracts come, I beg to acquaint you that it 
is Allballows Staining, in the city of London. The late Mr. Malcolm 
perused them with some attention, but has fallen into a strange mis- 
take with respect to the following entry :— 

“1492. Itm p*to the same John Bulbek for making of the beme 

“Itm p* for ij ths iij q of new wax at viij* a Tb xxij*.”’ 

He remarks, “The beam-light in 1492 weighed 42 ¥ tbs, and John 
Bulbock conscientiously allowed 1d. per pound for their old wax, at the 
same time that he charged 8d, for the new.’’—Londinium Redivivum, 
vol. ti. p. 20. 

Malcolm’s sneer is misplaced. Bulbek did not allow la. per pound 
for the old wax, but merely charged Id. per pound for making it into 
the “beme light,” i.e. melting 40tbs. of wax belonging to the parish, 
and adding to it 2 ¥ Ths. of new wax. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ARCH-EOPHILUS. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
(Concluded from Vol. III. p. 655.) 
(Erratum—in p. 655, 1. 7, for Taggerell read Tafferell,) 
In the year 1625—1626 the burials were 174. 


“ Monyes collected at the church doores as also geuen by sundry 
persons in the tyme of Gods visitation [the plague, which carried off 


35,417 persons] towards the releife of the poore of our parish as ° 


followeth (vizt) suma 45 12 08%.” 
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The four following entries relate to the plague, and the precautions 
used to check it ravages :— 

“Itm paid for 6 earthen pannes 00 0i 06.” 

“Ttm paid for x" of ffrankinsence at 3* ® pound 00 02 06.’ 

“Itm paid for xij" of stone pitch at i* q ® pound 00 Oi 03.” 

“TItm paid for 2 redd wands for the serchers in the sycknes tyme 
00 00 04.” 

1627—-1628. “Itm geuen to Barker the apparitor for an order 
toching hatts and for his offeringe 00 Oi 00.” 

“Itm paid for a coffin for him [a parish pauper] 00 04 02.” 

“ Itm paid to the woman that kept him to buy rosemary 00 00 09.” 

“Itm paid more for diet bread and a sheete to bury him 00 05 00.” 

A gap now occurs in the accounts from 1628 to 1645. 

1645. “ Paid for a Directory for Mr. Pitts 00 01 06.” 

“Paid for the covennt and frame to hang in y* church 
00 04 00.” 

1647. “Geuen to John Clarke being wounded in the Pliamts 
Service 00 O01 00.” 

1648. “ Paid for making a mold to cast tokens in and for a C of 
tokens 00 04 00.” 

1649. “ Geuen to a poore blinde man whose name was S‘ Minor 
Skoggan 00 00 03.” Evidently a nick-name, like those of “Sir 
Jeffery Dunstan, Sir Harry Dimsdale, or Poor Help,” in my time. 

1653. “Paid for a Register Booke as ® act of Parliament 
01 02 00.” 

“ Paid for 6 dozen of poynts on Preambulacon Day 00 02 00,” 

“ Paid for 3 dozen of bread for that Day 000 03 00.” 

1655. “ Paid to the midwife and for a shift for the woman that was 
brought to bed in the streete and given her when she went away 
000 09 00.” 

1657. “Paid for beere ale sugar and nuttmegs for the minister at 
seuall times 000 05 04.” 

1660. Under the receipts “ by virtue of several briefes’’ appear: 

“ }'for a converted Mahumetan by his Ma‘* order 1: 10 —.”’ 

“for y® widowes of those slaine &c. by 5" Movarckists 5 — 6,” 

“Collected Decemb. the 8th for the Duke of Negropont 
0119 4.” = 

1662. “ Paid for a new Service booke 000 06 6.” 

“ Paid for an order for keeping the Sabbath 000 O01 0.” 

“Paid December y® 11 to the Churchwardens of the pish of 
St. Katherine Cree church for pte of a coate 000 08 00.” Query ? 
A similar entry occurs in the same year “to the Churchwardens 
of St. Olaves Hartstreete 000 07 06.” 

1665, the year of the great plague. “ Rec* of S* Thomas Player 
Chamberlaine [of the city of London] for the releise of the visited 
poore 37 — —.’’ In this year died 166. 

“Paid for Coales and flaggotts for maintaining the fier in the 
y® streets by order of y* Lord Maior for several dayes and nights and 
for men to attend them 03 17 06.”’ 


‘“ Paid two severall times for Beniamin to burne in the church 
— 02 06,” 
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* Paid the Lord Maiors officers when I was warned before the 
Lord Maior for not shutting vpp houses — 08 —. 

1666—1668. “ Rec* of S* Jn° Wolstenholme towards y* releise of 
those persons who have bin great sufferers by y* late sad fier within 
y* Citty of London 100 — —.” 

1673. “P* for linnen for y* parish child to say 6 Clouts, 2 Beds, 
2 Shirts, 4 Caps, & 4 neck clothes — 07 06.” 

“P* for sd child for an upper coate 2 bodies coates & 2 barrows 

S 12 6—2 frocks S 2 6—2 p‘ of stockins and 1 p* of shoes S 1 5— 
for 3 linen barrows 3 Biggens 3 Bibbs and 3 head bands S 2 6 
— 18 11.” 

« P* for 2 gall. of burnt Claret, 2 quarts of ale & rosemary given 
away at y* funerall of y* Widow Lideott — 08 03%.” 

1675. “July 31, given to one of the Old Kings Captains 
000 00 03," 11! 

1677. “ P* for a paper to set our hands to Omnia bene — 01 —.” 

1680. “ Receiued of the Sherriffe of London: to giue to the 
Ring™ when his Ma’ supt at his house 000 10 00,” 

“ Paid for a warr' to make people willing to pay the poore 000 O01 00.” 
I wish the worthy Churchwardens had left us a copy of this invaluable 
recipe, 

1683. “Paid John Cowley for his charges in going severall 
times with John Staynings for to have got him touched by the King 
000 02 06.” 

1685. “June 4° P* Cowley for touching the Parish Child of y* 
Kyill — 8 —. 

1688. “June 10 P*the Ringers Ringing at the Birth of Pr. of 
Wales — 02 6,” 

“ Ang'2: P* for a Silk String to hang the Gold about Jn° Stey- 
nings neck — — 02.” 

“ Dec. 16: Pd: for Ringing of Bells when the King Retur fro: 
Feversham — 03 —.’’ And only two days after. 

es 18: P* Ringing of Bells when the Prince of Orange came 
vpp — 038 —.” & Fulgus infidum !” 

1697. “July y° 29 Received of M* Lovell a Carman for swearing 
{_— —.” 

1701. Janry 10 Returned to Sarah Bowley being falsely accused 
for swearing 0 08 QO.” 

i704. “May 26 f 
— Il 0s.” 

1705, “Aprill 6 Paid for do [* Three Quarts’ of ‘Sacram! 
Wine’| for Good Fryday — 09 —. 

1707. “ Going the rounds on the Sabbath Day — — 09.” 

“P@ turning our Clerke from the Spunging House to Ludgate 
— id —.” 

«“ P* for Oberbarman for Building a Protestant Church beyond Sea 


for a Baron of Beef on Ascension Day 


1 15 03% 

1712. “ March i8 Expences looking after Papists 0 3 0.” 

fogs “May 12 the Beadle for &@ warrant to kiss y* Book 
(6 
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DENBIGHSHIRE TREES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—In the church-yard of Gresford, in Denbighshire, is a yew tree, 
the circumference of which, as measured by my son, is very near 
26 feet. This noble tree is yet vigorous and sound, but has been 
injured by time and storms and injudicious lopping of the branches, 

In “the parks”’ of Ruthin, nigh to the town, and by the river Clwyd, 
stand twe fine poplars, in as high health as stature, and above 18 feet 
girth at five feet from the ground. They are supposed to be about 
ninety years of age. On the bank of “the Cloisters,’ the residence 
of Mr. Newcome, the warden of Ruthin, is a black Italian poplar 
which now overhangs and shades the Dormitory of the school-house, 
and was planted by the warden only twenty-five years since, which 
already has attained the girth of six feet six inches, or about two feet 
two inches diameter. 

Again, on a farm of Sir W. W. Wynne, in the parish of Llanvair, 
about three miles distant from Ruthin, stand two very lofty Lime 
Trees, or linden, within a few yards of each other. The girth of 
either exceeds 184 feet. If permitted, they will get increase, in the 
pride of beauty and stature, for at least a century more. They grow 
on lime-stone. 

Lord Bagot’s Spanish chesnut trees, on lands by the side of the 
road from Ruthin to Denbigh, have obtained the notice of Mr. Pen- 
nant, in his “ Tour,” published in 1781. 

Mr. P. asserted that the largest then measured near 24 feet in 
circumference. Sir Forster Cunliffe obliged me with the following 
notes of his admeasurement on my expressing my regret that I had 
not taken the same :—In 1795, “ the largest,’ 30 feet at 4% feet from 
the ground, and 27 feet at 244 feet from it. In 1882, the largest 
33 feet 6 inches, and 28 feet six inches, at the same foregoing heights 
from the ground. These dimensions exceed those of the great oak on 
Cracke Hill, in Herefordshire, which is far gone in decay, by one foot 
more in girth. 

It is, Mit Editor, good for the mind, “ mens intenta malis ne foret 
usque suis,’ tired by long contemplation of the gloomy prospects 
of the future fortunes of the Church and State, and of taking the gage 
and measure of fearful changes, to condescer d to diversions, innocent 
in themselves and restorative to the spirits, to breathe the air of 
mountains and of vales, to ruminate on the “ Works of the Lord 
sought out by all them that have pleasure thereon,” and, forgetting 
legislators and spoliators, content itself with things of pure nature, 
the growth of time and mementos of eternity—with a walk in the 
wood to measure the stately tree, or into a country church-yard to take 
the span of human vigour and decay. 


[ am, Sir, yours &c., N.C. 
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SACRED POETRY. 





SONNET TO THE WOOD-PIGEON, 
(Written in Passion Week.) 


Teiy me, thou mild and melancholy bird, 

Whence learnedst thou that meditative voice? 

For all the forest passages rejoice, 

And not a note of sorrow now is heard. 

I would know more :—How is it I preferred 
To leave for thee the station of my choice, 

Where with her sudden startle of shrill noise, 
The budding thorn-bush brake the mavis stirred ? 
Sweet mourner—who in time of fullest glee 
Risest to uttering but so sad a strain, 

And in the bleak winds, when they ruffle thee, 
Keepest thee still and never dost complain, 

I love thee—for thy note to memory brings 

This sorrowing in the midst of happiest things. 


SONNET. 


Fevt not that angel, who before the race 

Of time begun, in solitary pride 

Standing above his bright compeers, defied 

The Lord’s anointed? Found those seraphs grace, 
Though beautiful and strong, who dared deface 
The heavenly image—those, who set aside 

Their fealty, and then fell when sharpest tried, 
Out of all hope, from highest name and place? 
And shall man’s rebel spirit sport with sin, 

And keep smile-loving Hope joint playfellow ? 
Shall beauty light on perished cheeks her glow 
While the worm revels with his mates within? 
Never !—though pride with falsest phantoms dress 
The ribbed shape of utter wretchedness. 


t+ 


i lie asa tes a ATONE 


SONNET. 


Weep ye and howl—for that ye did refuse 

God’s feast of bounties when most largely spread ; 
Sun-rise and set—and clustering overhead 

The nightly stars ; for that ye did not choose 

To wait on Beauty, all content to lose 

The portion of the spirit’s offered bread 

With which the humble wise are daily fed, 

That springs from yielding things despised their dues. 
Therefore your solitary hours unblest 

Shall not be peopled with the memories dear 

Of field and churchway path, and runnel clear ; 
Therefore your fading age shall not be drest 

With fresh spring-flowers ;—because ye did belie 
Your noblest life, in sorrow ye shall die. 
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dyra Apostolica. 
Tvoiey o, we dy) Enpdy byw wodino riravpat, 
No. III. 
(1.) THE NEW JERUSALEM, 
E Breviario Parisiensi, in Festo Dedicationis. 


** And I saw the Holy City, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as 
a Bride adorned for her husband.”—Rev. xxi. 2. 
Tue Holy Jerusalem 
From highest heaven descending, 
And crown’d with a diadem 
Of angel bands attending— 
The Living City built on high, 
Bright with celestial jewelry ! 


She comes the Bride, from heav’n gate, 
In nuptial new Adorning, 
To meet the Immaculate, 
Like coming of the morning. 
Her streets of purest gold are made, 
Her walls a diamond palisade. 





There with pearls the gates are dight 
Upon that Holy Mountain ; 
And thither come, both day and night, 
Who in the Living Fountain 
Have washed their robes from earthly stain, 
And borne below Christ’s lowly chain, 


By the hand of the Unknown 
The Living Stones are moulded 
To aglorious Shrine, ALL’ ong, 
Full soon to be unfolded : 
The building wherein God doth dwell, 
The Holy Church Invisible. 


TOR apem OED A 


Glory be to God, who layed 
In heaven the foundation ; 
And to the Spirit who hath made 
‘ The walls of our salvation ; 
To Christ himself the Corner stone 
Be glory! to the Three in One. 





(2.) THE THREE ABSOLUTIONS.* 


“* And there shall in nowise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie ; but they which are written in the Lamb's Book of Life.”— 
Rev, xxi, 27. 
Eacu morn and eve, the Golden Keys 
Are lifted in the sacred hand, 
To shew the sinner on his knees 
Where heaven’s bright doors wide open stand. 





nt 1. In the Daily Service, 2, In the Communion. 3, in the Visitation of the 
SICK, 
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On the dread altar duly laid 
The Golden Keys their witness bear, 
That not in vain the Church hath pray’d 

That He, the Life of Souls, is there. 


Full of the past, all shuddering thought, 
Man waits his hour with upward eye —* i 
The Golden Keys in love are brought é 
That he may hold by them and die. 


2 a tt et 


But touch them trembling; for that gol 
Proves iron in the unworthy hand, 

To close, not ope, the favour'd fold, 
To bind, not loose, the lost soul’s band. 
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(3.) 


** And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take of the waters of life freely.”"— 
Rev. xxii, 17. 


O Lorp, I hear, but.can it be 
The gracious word was meant for me ? 
O Lord, I thirst, but who shall tell 
The secret of that living well, 

By whose waters I may rest 

And slake this lip unblest ? 


© Lord, I will, but cannot do, 
My heart is hard, my faith untrue : 
The Spirit and the Bride say, Come, 
The eternal ever-blessed home 
Ope’d its portals at my birth, 
But I am chained to earth : 





The Golden Keys each eve and morn 
[ see them with a heart forlorn 
Lest they should Iron prove to me— 
© set my heart at liberty. 
May I seize what thou dost give, 
Tremblingly seize and live. 
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(4.) 


“*He which testifieth these things saith, Surely I come quickly.”"—Rev. xxii. 20. 


Fear nor: for He hath sworn: 
Faithful and true his name: 
The glorious hours are onward borne ; 
"Tis lit, th’immortal flame; 
It glows around thee; kneel, and strive, and win 
Daily one living ray—’twill brighter glow within. 


* See Death-Bed Scenes, vol. i. ; account of Mrs. Barton. 








































SACRED POETRY. 


Yur rear: the time is brief; 
The Holy One is near ; 
And like a spent and withered leaf 
In autumn twilight drear, 
Faster each hour, on Time’s unslackening gale, 
The dreaming world drives on, to where all vision fail. 


Surely the time is short: OI 
Endless the task and art N 
To brighten for the ethereal court | 
A soil’d earth-drudging heart.— 
But He, the dread Proclaimer of that hour, 
Is pledged to thee in Love, as to thy foes in Power, 


His shoulders bear the Key : 
He opens—who can close? 
Closes—and who dare open ?>—He 
Thy soul’s misgiving knows. 
If He come quick, the mightier sure will prove 
His Spirit in each heart that timely strives to love. 


Then haste thee, Lord! Come down, 
' Take thy great Power, and reign ! 
t But frame thee first a perfect Crown 

) 





Of spirits freed from stain, 
Souls mortal once, now match’d for evermore 
With the immortal gems that form’d thy wreath before. 


Who in thy portal wait, 
Free of that glorious throng, 
Wondering, review their trial-state, 
The life that erst seem’d long ; 
Wondering at His deep love, who purg’d so base 
And earthly mould so soon for th’ undefiled place. 


+ PO ie, 
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' Rev, xxii. 20, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 


Mr. Epiror,—In my former letter I accompanied the Irish Gentle- 
man in his travels through the Apostolic age, 1 shall now proceed to 
consider the discoveries which he has made in the second century of 
Christianity. He found a real corporal presence in the epistles of 
Ignatius, but he finds actual transubstantiation in the following passage 
extracted from the first Apology of Justin Martyr :— 

“Nor do we take these sks (in the Eucharist) as common bread 
and common drink ; but as Jesus Christ, our Saviour, made man by 


Vou. 1V.—August, 1833. x 
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same manner we have been taught that the food which has been 
blessed by prayer, and by which our blood and flesh, én the change, are 
nourished, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus Incarnate.’ Here, says 
our inquirer, is @ beliefin the change of the elements in actual transub- 
stantiation; and this on the part of a Saint so illustrious as St. Justin! 
The Benedictine editors have discussed the at considerable 
length in their Preliminary Dissertations, and hove stated their reasons 
for concluding from it that Justin recognised the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Our inquirer assigns no reason, but he prints certain 
words in italies,on. which he appears to rely for the proof of his asser- 
tion. Justin says that the Christians did not take the bread and wine 
in the eucharist as common bread and common drink ; certainly not : 
they took them as consecrated bread and consecrated drink. ‘The Pre- 
sident of the Assembly had pronounced a thanksgiving over them. Is 
our traveller ignorant that the word xowdy is used. to. express that 
which is profane or secular, in opposition tod@ywy, that which is sacred, 
dedicated to the purposes of religion ? or, does he caleulate upon the 
ignorance of his readers, and hope, by the use of italics, to persuade 
them that Justin intended to refer to a change, not in the character, 
but in the swbstance of the bread: and wine? We must choose be. 
tween these alternatives, 

But what are we tosay to the words, hy the change ? (cari peraBodjy 
in the Greek.) Do they not imply an, actual change in the elements ? 
Let us consider the context, as given.in our inquirer’s translation :— 
“The food which has been blessed by prayer, and by which our 
blood and flesh, in the change, are nourished, is the flesh, and blood of 
that Jesus Incarnate.’ In what change? In the change into the 
actual flesh and blood of Christ, will be the reply. But was this 
change necessary in order to render the breadiand wine fit nourish- 
ment for our flesh and blood? 

We may sometimes judge of the correctness of an interpretation 
by the consequences to which it leads, Let us apply this test to the 
passage in question, and inquire what will, be the result, if we under- 
stand by the words xara peraBor)y, a change in the deshente. We 
shall then make Justin say, that as Christ, our Saviour, being the 
Divine Adyog, took flesh and blood for our salvation, so we are taught 
that the food which has been blessed by prayer, and by which our 
flesh and blood are nourished is, by transubstantiation, the flesh and 
blood of that Jesus Incarnate. Did Justin here intend to compare 
the manner in which the Divine \dyoc was made flesh and blood, 
with the manner in which the bread and wine, in the eucharist, are 
made, according to the doctrine of transubstantiation, the flesh and 
blood of Christ? If so, must we not infer that in the Inearnation 
the godhead was converted into flesh ?* So sensible was Bellarmine of 
the inconvenient consequences which must flow from interpreting 
kara perajodyy, Of a change in the elements, that he referred Justin’s 





See Grabe’s Note on the passage in Justin. 
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remark respecting the nourishment of our flesh and blood to the 
bread and wine before the prayer of consecration was pronounced, 

My own opinion is, that the words cara perafodojy refer to the pro- 
cess by which the bread and wine are converted into nutriment for 
the haman body ;* and that Justin's comparison means no more than 
that, as Christians believe Christ to have taken flesh and blood, so 
they believe the food in the eucharist to be his flesh and blood,—a 
Roman Catholic will say, in substance ; 1 think, symbolically ; inas- 
much as Justin affirms that our flesh and blood are nourished 
this food. The passage is obscure; as the Roman Catholics find in it 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, so the Imtherans find in it 
that of consubstantiation, and, in my opinion, with greater show of 
reason. But what is the course which a fair and honest inquirer 
pursues when he meets with obscure passages in the perusal of the 
fathers? Does he produce them as decisive of the author’s opinions 
on controverted points of doctrine? Does he not rather ascertain 
whether the writer in others parts of his works has not expressed 
himself in terms which contain no ambiguity ; and then, by comparing 
that which is obscure with that which is clear, extract a consistent 
meaning ? This, however, is not the course pursued by our Traveller. 
He finds a passage—such, for instance, as that of Justin now under 
discussion—and, fastening upon a single expression, exclaims, “ Here 
is proof that Justin believed in a change of the elements in the 
eucharist—in actual transubstantiation.” He takes no notice of 
other passages, in which Justin says, that Christ enjoined us to eat 
the bread in remembrance of his having taken upon him our body, and 
to drink the eup in remembrance of his blood—and that Christians 
commemorate the passion of Christ in the memorial of their dry and 
liquid food. 'This is the fallacy which pervades all our Traveller's 
reasonings ; the artful device by which he constrains all the fathers 
to speak the language of the Romish church. He carefully culls from 
their writings passages which appear to lend support to his own 
opinion, as carefully suppressing any passage of an opposite tendency ; 
and then passes off this partial selection as a fair and impartial repre- 
sentation of all that the fathers have said on the particular subject 
which hé is discussing. 

Thus he quotes two passages from Irenseus as conclusive evidence 
of that father’s belief in a real corporal presence; leaving his readers 
to suppose either that these passages contain all that lreneeus has said 
on the subject, or, that if other passages occur, they convey precisely 
the same meaning. The first passage, according to our Traveller's 
interpretation, stands thus, “How can these heretics (those who 
denied that Christ was the Son of God) prove that the bread over 
which the words of thanksgiving have been pronounced is the body 
of their head, and the cup his blood, while they do not admit that he 
is the Son, that is, the Word of the Creator of the world?’”’ Here, 


_—— 








* Or, as Mr. Chevalier, in his recent Translation of the Epistles of Clement, &e., 
has well rendered the passage, “by the conversion of which (into our bodily Sub- 
stance), our blood and flesh are nourished.” 
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according to our inquirer, Ireneus maintains the real corporal pre- 
sence of Christ's body and blood in the eucharist, and presumes it to 
be a miracle such as could not be supposed to exist without admittin 
the divinity of Him who had instituted it. We have already had 
occasion to admire our inguirer’s hardihood of assertion, but he here 
surpasses himself; never did the Pope, in the plenitude of his power, 
demand a more implicit faith than he requires from his readers. 
Who were the heretics in question ?* They who denied the divinity of 
Christ? No; they were heretics who admitted that Christ was the 
Son or Word of the supreme God, but affirmed that the universe was 
not created by the supreme God, but by a God to whom. they gave 
the title of Demiurge. Irengeus, therefore, tells them that, consis- 
tently with their own principles, they could not celebrate the eucha- 
rist; since, in celebrating it, they offered to the Father bread and wine, 
things created by the Demiurge, and thus represented him as desirous 
to appropriate to himself that which belonged to another. What now 
are we to think of our Traveller's assertion—that in this passage 
Ireneeus pronounces the real corporal presence of Christ’s body and 
blood in the eucharist to be a miracle, such as could not be sup- 
_posed to exist without admitting the divinity of Him who had insti- 
tuted it? That it is a specimen either of great ignorance, or of that 
quod dicere nolo. The other passage quoted by our Traveller is from 
the second chapter of the fifth book, and he thus translates it:— 
“ When the mingled chalice and the broken bread+ receive the word of 
God, they become the eucharist of the body and blood of Christ, by 
which the substance of our flesh is increased and strengthened. How, 
then, can they pretend that this flesh is not susceptible of eternal life,t 
which is nourished by the body and blood of the Lord, and is his 
member ?’’ Our Traveller here wishes us to believe that the words, 
become the eucharist of the body and blood of Christ, were used by 
Tertullian as equivalent to become the actual body and blood of Christ. 
But if Irenaeus believed in the transubstantiation of the elements, why 
use the circuitous expression, the eucharist of the body and blood of 
Christ? He adds, that our flesh is nourished by the body and blood 
of the Lord, and is his member. In what sense does he call our flesh 
a member of the Lord? In a literal, or in a figurative sense? Surely 


* Our Traveller rarely condescends to give a reference. The passage is in Book 
iv. chap. 34, and runs thus:—*“ Alii enim (the Marcionites) alterum preter fabrica- 
torem dicentes patrem, ideo que secundum nos creature sunt offerentes ei, cupidum 
alieni ostendunt cum et aliena concupiscentem, Qui vero (the Valentinians) ea defec- 
tione et ignorantia et passione dicunt facta ea que sunt secundum nos, ignorantix 
et passionts et defectionis fructus offerentes, peccant in patrem suum, contumeliam 
facientes magis ei quam gratias agentes.” Then follows the passage translated by 
our Traveller :—“Quomodo autem constabit iis cum panem, in quo gratia acte sint, 
corpus esse Domini sui et calicem sanguinem ejus, si non ipsum fabricatoris mundi 
Filium dicunt, id est, Verbum ejus, per quod lignum fructificat : et defluunt fontes, et 
terra dat primum quidem feenum, post deinde spicam, deinde plenum tritieum in 
spica.” 

* Grabe reads, factus, not fractus ; in the Greek, preserved by Joannes Damasce- 
nus, we find, 6 yeyoreg dorec. 


; Inthe Latin, “ donationts Dei, qui (lL. qua) est vita aterna.” 
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in the latter; why, then, are we not also to interpret what he says 
respecting the body and blood of the Lord figuratively ? If these are 
the strongest proofs which can be brought’ from his writings of his 
belief in transubstantiation, he is a sorry voucher for the doctrine. 

But Ireneeus was not merely a believer in transubstantiation ; he 
believed also in the sacrifice of the mass; in other words, he believed 
that the priest, when he celebrates the eucharist, actually offers 
Christ ; for this is the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrifice of the 
mass, Let us turn now to the passages from which our Traveller 
draws this inference.* Likewise He (Christ) declared the cup to be 
his blood, and taught the new oblation of the New Testament, which 
oblation the church, receiving from the apostles, offers to God over all 
the earth. ‘ Again, therefore, the offering of the church, which the 
Lord directed to be made over all the world, was deemed a pure sacri- 
fice before God, and received by Him.’’ Is there one word in either 
of these passages to justify the notion that Christ is actually offered in 
the eucharist? Itis called the oblation of the New Testament, and is 
said to be accounted a pure sacrifice before God ; being, in fact, a reli- 
gious rite commemorative of a sacrifice, and therefore, by a common me- 
tonymy, itself called a sacrifice. Our Traveller, in confirmation of this 
interpretation of the words of Irenseus, refers to the dialogue of Justin 
Martyr with Trypho, not to any particular passage, but tothe Dialogue 
generally. So general a reference implies that he is thoroughly con- 
versant with the work. He must, therefore, be aware that one of the 
arguments most strenuously urged by Trypho against Christianity is, that 
it abolishes the ritual law of Moses, and is, therefore, at variance with 
those passages of the Old Testament which declare the whole Mosaic 
law to be of perpetual obligation. How does Justin reply to this 
argument? ‘ You misinterpret,” he says, “the passages which you 
quote. The sacrificial ordinances of the law were appointed in con- 
descension to the blindness of the understandings and the hardness of 
the hearts of your forefathers. ‘They had a spiritual meaning, and 
were designed to prepare the way for a new dispensation, under which 
only spiritual sacrifices would be offered. Christians, far from abro- 
gating, fulfil the law. They accomplish its real, that is, its spi- 
ritual purpose.’’ When such was Justin’s view of the notion even of the 
Mosaic sacrifices, is it credible that, in applying the word @veia to the 
eucharist, he meant to say that Christ was actually offered by» the 
priest in that rite ? 

We have seen that our Traveller discovered in the Epistle of the 
Church of Rome to that of Corinth, usually styled the Epistle of 
Clement, an admission of the Papal Primacy even in the apostolic 
age. He now finds in the writings of Ireneus a passage which fur- 


_ ——- 


* L, iv. c. xxxii. “Et calicem similiter, gui est ex e@ creaturd qua est secundum 
nos, suum Sanguinem confessus est; et Novi Testamenti novaga docuit oblationem, 
quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens in universo mundo offert Deo,” &c. Whydoes 
our Traveller, in his translation, pass over the words in italics? Is it begause the 
argument of Irenwus against the heretics turned upon the fact, that the wine in the 
cup was a part of that creation which they denied, but he asserted, to be the work of 
the Supreme God, and, consequently, had undergone no substantial change ? 
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nishes him with matter of unbounded triumph over those whom he 
elegantly denominates the full-fledged followers of Protestantism. That 
Father calls the church of Rome “the greatest, and most ancient, 
and most illustrious (omnibus cognita) church, founded by the 
glorious Apostles Peter and Paul ;’’* and adds, that “to this church, 
on account of its superior headship, (propter potentiorem principalitatem, ) 
every other church ‘must have recourse, that is, the faithful of all 
countries.’’ Notwithstanding our Traveller’s vehement denunciations 
against the right of private judgment, I must here venture to exercise 
it, and to demur to the authority of lreneeus, when he calls the 
church of Rome the most ancient of churches, if the epithet is to be 
literally understood ; for in point of time at least the church of Jeru- 
salem, to mention no other, had the precedence. I exercise the right 
with the less secraple, because | find that Ireneeus himself exercised it 
in opposition to the decrees of the bishop of that very church to which 
he ascribes a pre-eminence of power. Kusebius has preserved a letter, 
addressed by him to Victor, Bishop of Rome, who, with an arrogance 
truly papal, had launched a sentence of excommunication against the 
churches which differed from him respecting the time of celebrating 
Kaster. ‘The good Bishop of Lyons, far from thinking all churches 
bound to comply with the practice of the Romish church in this 
respect, caprely tells us that Polyearp, who sojourned some time at 
Rome during the bishopric of Amatus, would not comply with it. 1 
am sorry to check our Traveller’s exultations over the full-fledged fol- 
lowers of Protestantism ; but the appeal of Lreneeus to the practice of 
Polycarp proves that the potentior principalitas, which he recognised 
in the church of Rome, was something different from the absolute 
dominion over the doctrine and discipline of the universal church 
claiined by the Pope, in later times, as the successor of St. Peter. 
Hey,f whom our Traveller frequently quotes, and once at least mis- 
quotes, has correctly stated the distinction. “ ‘Though the Popes, in 
the day of their greatness, assumed unbounded authority, yet, in the 
early times of Christianity, they had only that precedence which 
naturally arose from Rome being the seat of empire.’ 

It is, however, on the subject of unwritten tradition that our Tra- 
veller appeals, with the greatest confidence, to the testimony of 
Ireneeus. In a letter, addressed by that Father to a_ heretic, 
which Eusebius has preserved, he states that he had frequently 
heard Polyearp, who had been a disciple of St. John, relate his 
conversation with that evangelist, and others who had seen the 
Lord. Ireneeus adds that he had recorded these things, not on paper, 





* L. hl. ce 3. In a note, our Traveller says that the title Sovereign Pontiff 
(so he translates Summus Pontifex) is given to the Bishop of Rome by Tertullian. 
He might have added the title of Episcopus Episcoporum. But both titles are given 
in atone of contemptuous irony: they prove that, even then, the Bishops of Rome 
had put forth extravagant pretensions; not that those pretensions were recognised by 
others. Bingham has shewn that the title Summus Pontifex was given to other 
Bishops as well as to the Bishop of Rome. They were, in fact, the chief-priests in 
their respective churches. 

t Book iv., art, xxxvii., see. 2. 
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but in his heart, and that he continually ruminated upon them through 
the grace of God. Here, exclaims our ‘Traveller, is a proof of the 
value which Lreneeus attached to the unwritten tradition of the 
Catholic church. But does not Lrenus further state that all the 
things which Polycarp related concerning the miracles and doctrine of 
our Lord, he related agreeable to the Scriptures? (awiyyyed\e wavra 
goudwva raig ypadaic.) lreneus appealed to the tradition preserved: 
in the churches founded by the apostles, which was agreeable to the 
Seriptures, J¢rygo, we are bound to receive the tradition of the church 
of Rome, whiel: is ro¢ agreeable to the Scriptures, If the reader wishes 
to know what was the apostolic tradition to which Lreneeus* appealed, 
he will find it stated in the second chapter of the first book, and again 
in the fourth chapter of the third book. It was the rule of faith to 
which the convert professed his assent at baptism; and [renseust ex- 
pressly says that he who adheres to the rule of truth which he 
received and professed in baptism, will make the names, the words, 
the parables, contained t scripture his study, and will reject the 
blasphemous hypothesis of the heretics, Lreneeus had to contend with 
heretics, who either rejected altogether the Scriptures received by the 
church, or put upon them most extravagant and fanciful interpretations, 
He could not, therefore, conduct the controversy by an appeal to 
scripture, He was compelled to appeal to the tradition preserved in 
the apostulic churches, to the rule of faith taught, and to the interpre- 
tations of scripture received in them; but far from opposing unwritten 
to written tradition, or alleging the former as the authority for one set 
of doctrines, and the latter for another, he regarded them as bearing. 
concurrent testimony tg the same truths. ‘The only resemblance: 
between the apostolic tradition, to which he appealed, and the tradition 
which is the subject of controversy between the churches of Rome 
aud Kugland, lies in the name. 

At length, however, we have arrived at two practices of modern 
Romau Catholics, which are distinctly mentioned by ‘Tertullian—the 
practice of making the sign of the cross, and that of praying for the 
dead. If our inquirer asks, why Protestants have relinquished prac- 
tices, in support of which the authority of so high an antiquity can be 
pleaded, 1 answer, with respect to the former, by asking in turn, why 
the Meal, which closed the religious meetings of the early Christians, 
and was so expressive of the lively affection subsisting among them, 
why the Agape fell into disuse? In process of time, through the 
decay of piety among the professors of Christianity, it was abused 
and made subservient to the purposes of licentiousness. In like man- 
ner, the practice of making the sign of the cross, by which the first 
Christiaus were enabled to recognise each other among the heathens 
by whom they were surrounded, when the world became Christian 





® Irenzus calls it Vetus Traditio, Vetus Apostolorum Traditio. 


+ Otrw Ci Kai 6 riv wavéva Titg aAnOsiag axduvi iv auT@ Kariywy, dy dui 
rov Barrioparog citnge, Ta piv ix rev ypapav bvépara, wai rag Mike, wai rac 
Tapaporadc imeyvwoerat, thy dt PrAdodypor bwdGeow rabrny (£ abrer) ob« 
émyvwoertat.—L, ], c. 1. sub, fine. 
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ceased to answer its original purpose; and, having been perverted to 
superstitious ends, was discontinued by Protestants. 

With respect to prayers for the dead, Tertullian* held the opinion, 
that the saints will reign on earth, in the New Jerusalem, for the space 
of one thousand years; and that, during that space, their resurrection 
will be gradually accomplished, as they are to rise sooner or later ac- 
cording to their different merits. The souls of the martyrs alone are 
not detained in this intermediate state apud inferos ; but pass at once 
to Paradise. Consistently with this opinion, Tertullian says that 
“the wife prays for the soul of her deceased husband, and solicits 
refreshment for him (refrigerium), and union with him in the first 
resurrection, with offers on the anniversaries of his death.”+ In the 
other passage referred to by our Traveller, in which Tertullian is said 
to trace the practice of praying for the dead to apostolic tradition, it 
is at least doubtful whether there is any allusion at all to that practice. 
The words are, “ We make oblations for the dead, for their birth, (not 
into this life, but the next,) on their anniversary.” The oblation here 
mentioned was an oblation, not of prayer, but of praise and thanks- 
giving, because the deceased had finished his course in the faith and 
fear of God, and was born into the kingdom of heaven. ‘Tertullian is 
the earliest writer who speaks of praying for the souls of the dead; 
and he speaks of the practice in connexion with the opinions which he 
entertained on the subject of the Millennium—opinions for which he 
alleges the authority ot the new prophecy, that is, of the Revelations 
of Moutanus. <As far, therefore, as his evidence goes, it traces the 
practice of praying for the dead to Montanism, not to apostolic 
tradition. 

in addition to the practice of making the sign of the cross and of 
prayiug for the dead, our ‘Traveller discovers in Tertullian the vene- 
ration of images. “ With respect to images, the use of which, as 
memorials, was derived also by the early Christians from tradition, a 
passing sentence of Tertullian, in which he mentions, as though it were 
of common occurrence, the pictures of Christ upon the communion 
cups, is a suflicient proof that the use of images had been at the time 
he wrote long prevalent.” In support of this assertion, he appeals 
also to the authority of Clement of Alexandria. “ The use of images 
was derived by the early Christians from tradition.” Of what tradition 
is our Traveller now speaking? We might have been at a loss for an 
answer, had he not kindly referred us to the passage of Clement. In 
the Padugogue, which, whatever may be its value as a system of 
Christian ethics, is certainly most valuable as a record of the customs 
of Christian antiquity, Clement,§ among other points, inquires how 
far the use of seals is allowable to Christians. “If,” he says, “ all 
were Christians in heart and life as well as in profession, seals would 





* Adv. Marcionem, L. 111. ¢. 24. 


+ De Monogamii, c. 10. Our Traveller omits the words—et in primd resurrectione 
consortium, 


t Oblationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis, annua die facimus.—De Corond, ec. 3. 


§ Pedagog. 1. 3. ¢. xi. p. 287. Ed. Potter. 
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be useless: the dishonesty and faithlessness of mankind render them 
necessary. Christians, therefore, may use them; but they must not 
imitate the heathen practice of engraving upon them instruments of 
war, which are ill-suited to the peaceful character of the gospel ; or 
indiscreet figures, or idolatrous symbols. ‘The engraving on their seals 
must be of a Christian character,—a ship sailing with a prosperous 
breeze, to denote the passage of the Christian over the stormy sea of 
life to the haven of heaven; a fish, which, by reminding him of the 
element in which he was baptized, may remind him of his baptismal 
vow. In like manner as the gentiles represented on their drinking 
cups the figures of their god, stories borrowed from their heathen 
mythology, &c., the Christians engraved on their cups the figure of 
the good Shepherd, bearing the lost sheep on his shoulder, &c.’ The 
tradition, then, to which our Traveller appeals in the present instance, 
is not apostolic, but pagan, tradition—a tradition to which the Romish 
church has been said, in other instances, to be largely indebted. The 
early Christians derived from their heathen ancestors the fashion of 
ornamenting their cups and seals with figures and devices ; but, instead 
of using heathen, they used Christian emblems. Ergo, concludes our 
Traveller, they venerated images. Having now accompanied him 
through the second century of Christianity, I shall close my present 
letter.* Tam, PuitaLetaits CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS, 
(Continued from p, 36.) 


Upon the whole, then, when Le Long says (Letter to Martin, April, 
1720; Journal des Seavans, lxvii. p. 650; and Emlyn’s Works, ii. 
p. 274), and so many of the Docti et Prudentes say after him,— 
“ Robert Estienne declare, p. 36, de sa reponse au Theologiens de 
Paris, qu'il a remis dans la bibliotheque du Roi les MSS., qu’on lui 
avoit confiés,’’—it is the truth, but not the whole truth. He makes 


. Ho obscurity, but tells his readers fairly that Robert speaks in this 


place of MSS. which he had received from the royal library; and this 
contents him. He acts on Mr. Porson’s principle (p. 75), “It was 
enough to tell them so in general terms.’’ If he had descended to 
particulars, he might have told us the number that Stephanus said he 
had received from the royal library, But the saying—*“les guinze 
MSS., qu’on lui avoit confiés,’’ would hardly have suited Le Long’s 
undertaking, in this letter, concerning a certain text that stands in 
all Stephanus’s editions, viz., “J’assure seulment icy qu’il n’est dans 
aucun des MSS. dont Ro. Kstienne s'est servi pour edition Greeque 
du N, Test, de 1550.”" Again, when we are told (Michaelis ii. 792, 
note 289, referred to above, et passim) “In his Answer to the Paris 
divines, p. 37 (Wetstenii N. 'T’., vol. ii. p. 724), he declares that he 
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* The Editor takes the liberty of expressing his hope that these learned and 
admirable letters may be continued, and afterwards separately published. 
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had returned all his MSsS.,” this is rather more than the truth. 
Stephanus does not declare that he carried back to the royal library 
those MSS. that did not belong to it, but to either private persons or 
to other libraries; he declares that he carried back those fifteen 
which had been granted to him from thence upon his petition. Still 
farther, when we read—Letters, p. 235, note 140, referred to above, 
Michaelis, ii. 795, et passim—of “the eight which he borrowed from 
the royal library,’’ let it be remembered that these are “ea omnia’’ of 
which Robert says in his advertisement at the end of Beza’s first 
edition—*“ quee in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant.’”’ You must 
bear in mind on the perpetual recurrence of this expression—“ the 
eight which he had borrowed,”’—that it means “ eight of those that 
he had borrowed,” namely, those which he selected, first and last, out 
of the fifteen that he had received, to furnish opposing readings to the 
text of the folio. For I must hold Stephanus to have been accurate 
in his statements, till something more shall be brought against him 
than the bare assumption that he is inaccurate; and I correct the 
correctors. For Le Long's “cto,” I take Stephanus’s “ guindecim,”’ 
and say, “quorum copiam (quindecim) nobis bibliotheca regia facile 
suppeditavit’’—ea omnia quee in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant :” 
and I give to each his own: “the small inaccuracy” of saying eight 
when the man actually had fifteen, I give to Mr. Porson ; the obscurity 
—the groping in the noon-day as in the night—belongs to Mr. Travis’s 
other illustrious correspondent; whilst I leave the wilful falsehood 
with its devisers, the gentlemen of the “ Monthly Repository ;”’ and I 
ascribe to Stephanus the intention of giving the actual number of the 
Regii, that he had before boasted of, ea omnia, which he followed to 
a letter in the text of his first edition ; out of which he selected eight, 
just as he selected one printed edition out of “cum aliis tum vero 


Complutensi editione,’’-—or, as Beza expresses it, in all the editions of 


his Adnotationes,* “ omnibus pene impressis,’—to furnish opposing 
readings to the text of his folio; in the same manner, also, as we now 
proceed to shew, he selected the seven other MSS.-of the margin out 
of those “ quee undique corrogare licuit.” 

Here Mr. Greswell assists us with facts, as he has with the express 
words of Robert himself, in the case of the royal MSS. It does 
appear to me most wonderful, that any one should believe he could 
be so long time preparing for his grand work of the folio, without 
adding one single MS. to the stock with which he began—with 
merely the general view that Mr. Greswell gives of our “ printer and 
editor's’ conduct, of which, as Mr. Porson would express it, he him- 
self boasts in his O mirificam— qua in ceeteris uti solemus diligen- 
tiam.’’ But I have declared, as I have always felt, that the opposite to 
what Wetsten says is the truth, though, as we have seen, adopted by 
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* Adnotationes.] The reader will do well to attend to this distinction; Beza 
himself very properly numbers his editions from his first Annotations, for these 
shewed sufficiently what text he would have given. Wetsten takes Beza’s own 
statement, as he ought. Succeeding critics have introduced sad confusion, by nui- 
bering the editions that he gave with a Greek text. 
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Mr. Porson—“ Levitatis ejus hoc est indicium, quod nullo novo testi- 
monio accedente, intraque triennium, tantopere a se ipso dissensit 
Stephanus.”—Prol. 146,5; Seml, 376. “ Levitatis indicium’’—aye, 


lighter than vanity must the mind of Wetsten’s dupe be, who can _ 


actually be persuaded “ nul/um novum testimonium accepisse, tantopere 
a se ipso dissentiente Stephano ;" and | have exulted, | have triumphed, 
in the testimony that we have had from Crito Cantabrigiensis to this 
retort, where he so Hatly contradicts the great man whom he under- 
takes to vindicate; and asserts, 389, that the three editions, with a 
few variations, gave the same text throughout, making this the 
groundwork of his “ pretty good defence for those who have hitherto 
believed that R. Stephens had but oue single set of MSS., consisting 
of sixteen copies {printed and written |, for his various readings, as 
well as for the text of his three editions’ (402). 

The proof is greatly strengthened by the observation of the Docti 
et Prudentes themselves, that Henry Estienue boasts so much of what 
he had done tor his father in the work of collations. What time, and 
in what country Henry was thus employed, we may learn from Mr, 
Gresswell’s 22nd chapter. We find that Italy was the country where 
he was sent to make these collations, and that he was kept there 
almost the whole of the time between the first O mirificam and the 
folio, passing from one storehouse of MSS. to another. ‘These collations 
“in Italicis’? were not made, as Griesbach represents, xvi. 4. Lond. 
xxvill., by “ octodecim annorum puero,”’ adopting the misrepresenta- 
tion of Wetsten, 1: 13, 369, Seml.; Henry was not, as Michaelis 
(ii. 316) is pleased to say, “ at that time too young, too impatient, and 
too little experienced in criticism, for an undertaking of that nature.” 
From these random assertions, we may appeal to the scattered notices 
which Henry has himself left of his collations, particularly in_ his 
Greek Thesaurus. Several of them ore collected by Wetsten himself, 
Prol. 143, 144; Semler, 370— 372; and let the reader judge 
whether Wetsten could actually believe that the collations were made 
by “tune temporis octodecim annorum puero,’ and whether 
Michaelis could rei ally have thought they betrayed the impatience and 
inexperience that he is pleased to charge upon their author. These 
specimens, brought together by no friendly hand, may serve to shew 
that he was not unworthy of being sent to Italy upon such a work, but 
that he deserved the encomium which Beza bestowed on a book given 
him by his father : “ab Henrico Stephano ejus filio et paterne seduli- 
tatis heerede quam diligentissime collatum.’’ And let it be observed, 
that the productions of “the Early Parisian Greek Press,’ under his 
superintendence afterwards, proved that he had enough of the “ pa- 
terna sedulitas” to extend his inquiries beyond his father’s present 
object, and to embrace the Greek classic writers also. ‘The exertions, 
then, of Henry in Italy, might, I think, have saved his father and the 
intended folio from the apology that Mr. Gresswell offers, i. 330, if we 
could speak of them only in these general terms. 1 am aware of the 
persecutions that Thuanus records, in the passage quoted by Mait- 
taire, Hist. Stephan. . p- 71.. If these, however, made him remit his 
own ‘personal exertions in despair, he recovered his spirit and pursued 
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his grand object with renewed ardour. As Maittaire says, quoting 
Robert’s own Responsio, “ Theologis obmutescentibus, opus interrup- 
tum repetit,editionem scilicet Novi TestamentiGreeam, majore forma, 
quam anno sequente perfectam emisit.” And let it be observed, that 
he did not recal his son from Italy; the collator steadily pursued his 
work, safe from all these storms, 

By singular good fortune, however, we are not left to form guesses 
of our own, what must be the effect ofsuch a man being so employed, 
and in such a country. It is from Henry’s own testimony that we 
sre warranted in what has been already stated; viz., that the original 
grant of the fifteen MSS., “ea omnia, quee in regis Galliarum biblio- 
theca extant,’” was more than doubled at last. A fact snatched from 
1 oblivion, so fortuitously, and so undesignedly—a fact, which speaks 
a of so highly to the honour of those, whom Mr. Greswell loves to honour, 

; the Stephani, father and son—so deeply interesting to all who profess 
nme to value the writings of the New Testament, ought to have graced the 

48 sages of the “View of the Karly Parisian Greek Press.” ‘Though 
fenry published a small Greek Testament in 1576 (Greswell, ii. 325), 
he gives no notice whatsoever of the materials from which his text is 
formed. At the end of his learned preface, he offers some conjec- 
tures of his own, which are animadverted upon by Mill, 1264, 1265; 
and he contents himself with solemnly assuring his readers, that he 
had admitted no such alteration in his text.—See 6th vol. Critici 
Sacri, p. xxxi. But Henry published another editionin 1587 (Gres- 
well, ii, 353). Speaking in the preface of the summaries or headings, 
cegadaca, of old MSS., he is fortunately led to say, “ Plusquam enim 
triginta vidi, partim in Regis Galliz bibliotheca (quorum autoritatem 
et fidem pater meus in illa cujus paulo ante memini editione secutus 
est) partim in Italicis, qui eadem iisdem in locis cedadaca habebant.”’ 
This was known to his father’s modern accusers. It is referred to by 
Wetsten, Prol. 148 and 144; Semler, 369 and 373. In the next 
AG paragraph, Henry proceeds to speak of xepadaca, in Greek hexameters; 
up where he says, “ Kos ego cum nuper in mea bibliotheca reperissem 
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potius quam invenissem (vix enim recordabar ex eorum numero quee 
i pater meus ex illis vay ae describenda curaverat, hos etiam esse 
ib versus)....'' This sodecidedly brings into Robert’s possession what 
a the “ paterne sedulitatis hares’? had been investigating “in Italicis,’’ 

; in the interval between the publication of the O mirificam and the 


folio, that Wetsten does not meddle with this part of Henry's testi- 
mony, to which, however, his attention had been distinctly called by 
Bengel, Introd. in Cris. s. xxxix. 13; Appar. p, 82. How then does 
Wetsten meet the inference that Robert had for his folio this acces- 
sion to his original stock of materials? He had luckily got an anony- 
iy mous censurer, who dated these collations of Henry in Italy, “ post 
Mit editionem an. 1550," (Prol. 143, Seml. 370), i, e., after Henry had 

Pr: left Italy, and when the collations could be of no use, Wetsten has 
an easy task in demolishing such an absurdity; and this is to pass as 
a proof of his old assumption, that there never were more than the 
MSS. of the margin of the folio—never but one collation—and that 
this single collation of this single set was made by Henry “tunc tem- 
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poris 18 annorum puero.” “Si Henricus Stephanus codices biblio- 
thecw regis Galliee et Italicos contulit, et si pater ejus Robertus ea 
collatione usus est cum N. T, Gracum et parvo et magno volumine 
excuderet, manifestissime consequitur illam collationem non post 
annum 1550, sed ante annum 1546 fuisse factam,’’—Prol. 144, Seml. 
372, where it will be observed that Wetsten repays his critic in his 
own coin. His sapient opponent makes Henry collate the MSS. “ in 
Italicis’’ after he had left the country; Wetsten is even with him, 
by representing Henry to have collated the MSS. “ in Italicis’’ 
before he had ever seen the country. “ Italicos contulit .... 
ante annum 1546,”’ And you are to take this as a good and 
sufficient answer to what Bengel quotes from Henry’s Preface, “ Hac 
cum partim sciret, partim facillime scire potuisset J. A. Bengelius, 
nescio qua de causa ad veterem cantilenam rediens, xvi., inquit, 
Codices contulerat Robertus ; igitur ix. plus minus Henricus.”’ [Bengel 
takes Beza’s reckoning, “xxv. plus minus.’’| “ Nescio qua de causa,”’ 
says Wetsten, with all possible simplicity, Why, then I will tell you; 
it was because he took Henry’s word for his having seen these MSS. 
with the same xegaXara in the royal library and in those of Italy; and 
as for the time of Henry’s seeing those in Italy, Bengel would take it 
to be whilst he wasin Italy, Ad veterem cantilenam rediens,”’ says 
Wetsten. Aye, you must come back at last to the old tune. Robert 
declared to the Sorbonne, that the “ copia’? which the royal library 
supplied was fifteen; and ashe had sixteen for his text, “superioribus 
diebus,” he must have added one to them. As these were collated 
“iterum et tertio,’”’ Henry might be concerned in that work for 
the second O mirificam, “parvo volumine;’’ indeed, he has left 
proof of his knowledge of those royal MSS., which were not taken, 
first or last, for the margin. But the examinations “ in Italicis’’ were, 
except in one instance, a his own, and they were made (“inter 
utrumque sae om anys before he went to Italy, norafter he had left 
it, but during the time that he resided in that country, and whilst they 
could be available for the purpose that carried him to search for such 
MSS.,—as Bengel observes, “ memorat nonnulla, quee ipsius pater ex 
his exemplaribus describenda curaverat.” 

We may regret that Henry’s statement is so jejune; let us remem- 
ber, however, that he had no intention of furnishing us with an 
account of the materials of his father’s folio. He is speaking only of 
the summaries or headings (xcepadaca) of ancient MSS. But if 
there could be any doubt that his knowledge of those “in Italicis’’ 
was obtained by making preparations for the folio, the succeeding 
statements of transcripts being made for his father, cuts off that doubt 
completely. Whatsoever, then, wes Robert’s own personal acquisi- 
tion, between the editions of 1546 and 1550, the exertions of his son 
alone, in Italy, had more than doubled the original fifteen of the 
royal library. Neither the fact, then, of there having been fifteen 
royal MSS. for the first edition of 1546, nor that of these being more 
than doubled “ in Italicis” for the folio, are given in that full manner 
in which they would have appeared, if it had been the object to state 
them. But the value ofthe testimony, which is thus casually obtained, 
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is incomparably greater; malignity itself cannot assert that they were 
given for the purpose of enhancing the authority of these editions, 

They lie so much out ofall regular information respecting Stephanus’s 
editions, that it is in my opinion clear that neither Mill, nor Curcel- 
leus before him, nor father Morin himself, had the slightest suspi- 
cion of either of these testimonies; nor, indeed, do they appear 
to have been sufficiently acquainted with the history of the Stephani 
to be aware of Robert having sent his son into Italy to obtain 
materials for his folio. It is nothing more than justice to mention 
this distinctly, as it tends so much to extenuate the fault of the earlier 
critics in the erroneous statements which they have given respecting 
Stephanus’s editions. But what is to be said of those, who can per- 
severe in inculcating the inconsistent slanders of these men, when the 
facts which so decidedly confute them have been brought to light. 
But so it is. Robert, in the most solemn manner, declares respecting 
his first edition, that “he had not suffered a letter to be printed but 
what the greater part of the better MSS. from the royal library unani- 
mously approved.’’ The Docti et Prudentes agree that this shall be 
“utterly false; they give Robert's words—“e codicibus quorum 
copiam bibliotheca regia suppeditaverit”—and say, “ vanissima heec 
omnia sunt et falsissima :” and thus they have not merely the honour 
of keeping up the absurdity of their predecessors, in applying a 
set of documents selected four years afterwards, for a totally opposite 
purpose, half of which consists either of private MSS. or of print—to 
an edition professing to be formed from royal MSS.,—but they do this 
knowing that there were seven more royal MSS. than the eight which 
they have applied to that edition. Again, with respect to the folio, Ro- 
bert holds so firmly to his first pledge of giving his text from MS. only, 
that he declares, under the most trying circumstances, “ no conside- 
ration could ever induce him to change anything contrary to the 
faith of all the MSS., and thus be found a falsifier.”” Yet we are to 
be told that he shews a “ partiality’ for printed editions— vicious 
complaisance "—“ caecus impetus’’—that, “in the exercise of the 
devrepac pporridec, he was led to think less highly of some of his 
readings, and to adopt others, whether from MSS. or Jrom printed 
copics, to which he attributed the authority of MSS.” And in this the 
Docti et Prudentes do not merely adopt the palpable absurdity of 
ascribing the text of two editions, that vary so much from each 
other, to the self-same materials; they do not merely adhere to this, 
when they see the folio itself declaring, more than a hundred times, 
that the text in those passages was formed out of MSS., different from 
every one of those which they assign to it. They not only assume, 
with their predecessors of olden time, that such a man as Robert 

Kstienne could be four years in preparing for his folio, without adding 
a single MS. to his original stock, but they can do this with their own 
actual knowledge of the fact, that the man had kept his son almost the 
whole time searching the Italian libraries for MSS.; and that his son 
was thus enabled to say he had seen above thirty MSS. in those 
libraries and that of the ‘King of France, with the same summaries 

(xegarara); so that no doubt could exist what collations Henry was 
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sent to make; nor could there be any doubt for whom they were 
made, when he speaks of extracts “ quee pater meus ex illis exempla- 
ribus describenda curaverat.’’ Henry’s edition of 1587, in which this 
decisive testimony appears, was reprinted in the same year in London, 
by Vautrollier, which, we are told, was the first time the Greek text 
issued from an English press. But the reader may satisfy himself 
without procuring either edition. The preface is given in the 6th 
vol. of the Critici Sacri, p, 2063, and the cegadaa follow, which, | 
suspect, would alone decide whether Robert has been “found a 
falsifier.” 1 have uot been informed that any one of the marked 
MSS. of the margin has these old metrical cegudaca. 

Here our discussion might terminate. This is my case. Thus 
does it stand between Stephanus and his accusers ; both those of the 
old school and those of the new. Nothing, however, ought to be 
omitted to give full assurance of understanding on a point of such 
vital importance to every one that nameth the name of Christ, and 
does not abandon himself to what others may choose to prepound, 
Dr. Cardwell, in his masterly exposure of misrepresentations respect- 
ing our printed Bibles (Brit. Mag., March, 1833, p. 329), justly holds 
that “there is nothing more deserving of respect and protection, than 
the confidence with which an unlettered peasant looks upon his Eng- 
lish Bible, as expressing to him the genuine word of God.’ What then 
ought to be our feelings respecting those editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, upon which not only our English Bibles but those of every 
Protestant church are founded? 1 may be pardoned, then, for still 
requesting the reader's attention to the testimony of Stephanus’s 
accusers against themselves. I may be allowed to hammer a plate or 
two for the covering of the altar, out of the censers of these critics, 
which are hallowed, against their own souls. 

I’Rancis Huysurk. 


ON THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN. 


Sir,—This globe of earth has been permitted by the Lord of heaven 
and earth to become the stage of warfare between a powerful evil 
spirit and the Son of God. The reason why this is so has not been 
revealed; but the sure word of prophecy discloses to us, that the 
great periods of this eventful history, like the acts of a drama, have 
been all methodically arranged and carefully provided for by the 
Almighty disposer of events. And, though the contest may appear in 
itself both long and perilous, yet certain victory is held up in the 
distance to the view of the believer: the eye of faith sees, as in a 
glass, the Son of God going forth conquering and to conquer. 

The different preparatory steps to this victory are clearly marked 
out by definite eras in the prophetic history, and in each of them 
there is gained a visible advantage over the power of Satan. Each of 
these ages closes in a time of general disturbance, when the principles of 
the evil one are set in open array against the principles of holiness. But 
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the result isalways the same: worldly-mindednessis punished, and these 
different periods of tribulation serve only to the discomfiture of the great 
enemy; for they invariably usher in a more spiritual era, and are 
particular illustrations of the general position of the apostle, that 
“ throngh great tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of God,”’ 
The end, foreseen and appointed of the Almighty, is, that Christ shall 
subdue Satan, and openly come with power and great glory to 
receive the righteous into his heavenly kingdom. But the Almighty 
hath put the times and seasons in his own hand; and, in the mean- 
while, these preparatory steps are meant to confirm the faith of the 
believer, and to afford a clear type of the final consummation. 
According to the usual style of prophecy, these types have drawn to 
themselves the name of the event itself; hence these troublous 
dawnings into more spiritual eras are called in prophecy, “ the 
coming of the Son of Man,” and “the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Christ so came at the destruction of Jerusalem, to intro- 
duce the Christian dispensation at the end of the Jewish age. He 
will so come at the end of “ the times of the Gentiles,’’ to render 
Christianity the religion of the whole world, when “ the stone that 
smote the image shall become a great mountain and fill the whole 
earth.” 

By considering the nature of Christ’s coming at the end of the 
Jewish age, we shall be better enabled to judge of the nature of his 
coming when the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled. It was 
AFTER Christ's avowed manifestation in the flesh that such continual 
notice was given to the disciples, that the Son of Man should come in 
his kingdom during that generation, “ Ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come.’ We find 
the expression, “Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” used 
synonymously with “the kingdom of God coming with power.” 
John the Baptist came preaching and saying, “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. O! generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? He that cometh after 
me is mightier than I. His fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; but he will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.’”” This exhortation 
certainly refers, in the first instance, to the punishment of Jewish 
corruptions and the vindication of gospel principles at the destruction 
of Jerusalem. If, then, “the coming of the Lord, and of the kingdom 
of heaven,”’ are figurative expressions which intimate the introduction 
of Christianity at the end of the Jewish polity, the advent, which is to 
make Christianity the universal religion at the end of the times of the 
Gentiles, may be figurative also. St. Peter says, “And the Lord 
shall send Jesus Christ, whom the heaven must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world began,” (Acts iii. 20.) Now, 
not only has St. John, in Revelations, but Ezekiel also has prophesied 
of Gog and Magog being gathered together to battle against the 
saints; and yet this contest will not take place till after the thousand 


years of Christ's reign. Neither can the restitution of all things be 
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said to have taken place till Christ’s warfare with the dragon shall 
have ended in victory—till the seed of the woman shall have bruised 
the serpent’s head—till the devil that deceived man be cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone—till sin and death be lost, in the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the resurrection of the body to everlasting life. If, 
then, the heaven must receive Jesus Christ until the restitution of all 
things, it seems @ natural inference, that there will be no personal 
advent until Christ come to receive the righteous into the kingdom 
which has been prepared for them from the foundation of the world. 

To each individual, the coming of the Lord at the end ‘of the age 
takes place at his own decease, and the Apostles’ precepts on this 
head are therefore of universal acceptation ; but they were particu- 
larly applicable, in another sense, to the primitive Christians who 
lived at the end of the Jewish age, and near to the coming of the 
Lord in judgment on that nation. We, too, are living at the end of 
another age, and near to the coming of the Lord in judgment on 
another corrupt church ; “ and those things were written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the ages are come.” St. Peter 
having warned the early converts, that “ the end of all things is at 
hand,” and given them notice of “the power and coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’ commends them for taking heed to the sure word 
of prophecy concerning that coming, and leads them in this remark to 
the real nature of the event they were expecting: “ Knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of the Scriptures is of any private interpre- 
tation,” (2. i. 20.) Bishop Horsley, in his sermon on this text, 
explains the passage thus:—“ Not any prophecy of scripture is of 
self-interpretation, or is its own interpreter; because the scripture 
prophecies are not detached predictions of separate independent 
events, but are united in a regular and entire system, all terminating 
in one great object—the promulgation of the Gospel, and the complete 
establishment of Messiah’s kingdom.” This commentary gives the 
general meaning of the passage with sufficient accuracy ; but I would 
state it more plainly in this manner: “ Not any prophecy of 
scripture (concerning the Lord’s coming) is of individual fulfilment; ” 
such prophecies refer equally to the different progressive periods in 
which the doctrines of the Gospel gain some signal triumph over the 
principles of this world, and prepare the way for Christ’s personal 
coming to receive the righteous into the literal kingdom of heaven. 
“ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man,” after the 
manner of the heathen oracles, to gratify present curiosity, or interest 
on any urgent occasion; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” in order to support the faith of the 
believer generally, and to afford a convincing proof of a superin- 
tending providence. ‘The value of every heathen oracle passed away 
with the immediate oceasion of it, but not any prophecy of the 
scripture does so become a dead letter; it continues in force, and 
remains an efficient calendar of Giod’s times and seasons, until that 
period when all “ prophecies shall fail” through their complete fulfil- 
ment. The prophecy of our Lord concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem presented a fiery ordeal to the men of that generation ; 
Vou, LV .— August, 1833. L 
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but it will prove a furnace seven times more. heated to try the faith 
of another generation that is not far off. In the time of the first 
converts, the end of the Jewish age was at hand; with us, another 
age, the times of the Gentiles, is at its close. Hence the apostolic 
exhortations to prayer, watehfulness, and attention to the prophecies 
concerning the Lord’s coming, are equally applicable to us. And this is 
felt to be the case; the increasing number of publications concerning 
Christ’s speedy return shew that the subject is considered as peculiarly 
belonging to thesedays. But we shall best shew forth our wisdom by per- 
sonal holiness, humility, and self-denial. In any time of religious excite- 
ment, let us turn a cautious ear to the cry of “ Lo! here,’ or, “ Lo! 
there ;"" and cultivate sobriety of religious feeling, “ knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of the scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation.”” We can now look back with gratitude on the apostolic 
age, and discover an evident advancement of spiritual knowledge in 
the punishment of a corrupt church ; and whatever manifestations of 
God those are which are soon to take place, we have sufficient cause 
for thankfulness in expecting the promised subversion of an idolatrous 
church, and the removal of one more obstacle to the revelation of the 
Son of Man in his day. 

But it is not without sufficient reason that the same prophecy is 
considered applicable to different events, distant indeed in time, but 
alike in their tendency. The similarity of the circumstances 
attending these two figurative advents of the Son of Man is so great, 
as nearly to justify the Platonic notion of successive éyxvedwoee, OF 
periodical revolutions of the same system of events. Almost every 
particular that is mentioned in the prophecy of our Lord among the 
signs of his first coming, will be repeated in a new cycle during the 
coming of his great and terrible day: “ Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom; because iniquity shall abound, 
the love of many shall wax cold; there shall arise false Christs and 
false prophets; even Jerusalem shall be compassed with armies; the 
Gospel must first be published among all nations; and (let him that 
readeth, understand) as a snare shall it come on all them that dwell 
on the face of the whole earth. Hence, because the first advent is so 
exact a type of the second, they are both referred to under the same 
expressions— the great and terrible day of the Lord;”’ “ the coming 
of the Son of Man with power and great glory,’ &c. Hf, therefore, 
any one should wish to apply this prophecy, wholly or in part, to the 
approaching advent of the Son of Man, I should sincerely close with 
him in so doing; but I have no hesitation in saying that it applies 
primarily to the introduction of Christianity at the subversion of the 
Jewish polity in church and state, and that the whole of it received 
a distinct accomplishment at the destruction of Jerusalem; for no 
ereater difficulty attaches to the interpretation which discovers the 
introduction of “ the kingdom of heaven ’’ in the phrase, “ the Son 
of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory,’ than that 
which attaches to the inspired exposition of St. Peter, who applies to 
the same event the expression of Joel: “ the sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, before that great and terrible day 
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of the Lard come,’’ (Acts ii. 14.) Many fathers in our church: have 
expressly recorded their opinion, that even the strongest of the terms 
most assuredly relate in their: primary signification to the ject 
of the prophecy, the destruction of Jerusalem’; but I wish to confine 
myself. entirely to scriptural authority, and adduce, in’ confirmation, 
the examples of St. Paul. He writes to the Philippians, “ Let your 
moderation. be known unto all men, the Lord is at -hand;’’ and yet, 
without any real contradiction, he cautions the Thessalonians “not to 
be troubled, as though the day of the Lord were at hand, for that day 
shall not-come, except there come a falling away first, and that man 
of ‘sin be revealed.’’ From the striking similarity of these two 
advents, it seems almost impossible that any prophecy can relate to 
the one exclusively, and not contain some reference to the other ; 
therefore, on the other hand, though the whole prophecy of our Lord 
received a distinct fulfilment in his generation, yet that was merely an 
inchoate fulfilment ; and .it has still to receive a more full and perfect 
completion at the coming of that great and terrible day. 

St. Matthew’s omission of the circumstance, that Jerusalem should 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, and continue so until the times of 
the Gentiles should be fulfilled, may be satisfactorily accounted for. 
without at all involving the question of the degrees of inspiration. 


_ Salvation was first offered to the Jews, and the first gospel was 


written exclusively for their use. St. Mathew’s is a completely 
national gospel; in it, every circumstance is carefully pointed out 
which might conciliate the faith of his countrymen ; every expression 
is designedly avoided that might in any way tend to obstruct it. The 
common Introductions to the study of the Scriptures will afford 
sufficient information on this head, yet I canvot but give one remark- 
able instance of St. Matthew’s accommodating himself to the national 
feeling, which has been pointed out by Dr. Campbell, at Matt, i. 11: 
“About the time they were carried away to Babylon.” He translates 
it, ‘ About the time of the migration into Babylon ;”’ and adds, in a note, 
“The terms, captivity, transportation, subjection, were offensive; and, 
with whatever truth they might be applied, the Jews could not easily 
bear the application. A remarkable instance of their delicacy in this 
respect, the effect of national pride, we have in John viii. 33, where 
they boldly assert their uninterrupted freedom and independency, in 
contradiction both to their own historians, and to their own experience 
at that very time. This humour had led them to express some 
disagreeable events, which they could not altogether dissemble, by 
the softest names they could devise. Of this sort is peroueota, by 
which they expressed the most direful calamity that had ever befallen 
their nation. The word strictly signifies no more than passing from 
one place or state to another.” ‘The original expression, éxi rijc 
perowxeoiac BafvAvoc, would be more literally rendered, “ during the 
change of residence to Babylon; and if any Hebrew translator 
should render this passage, “during the Babylonian captivity,” he 
would not only lose an opportunity of conciliating the attention of the 
Jews, but would throw a gratuitous and unwarranted stumbling-block 
in their way. To the examples of St. Matthew’s attention to the 
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national feeling, I would add his omission of the circumstance, that 
the holy city should be trodden down of the uncircumcised nations 
through so long a peri He is merely recording a delivered speech, 
and would, ther , seem to be quite independent of a icular 
revelation; but he knowingly omitted this, the most humbling 
passage of their history, either in the exercise of his own judgment, or 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. St. Luke writing for the use 
of the Gentiles, and consequently being uninfluenced by such consi- 
derations, has freely given to us the whole of our Lord’s discourse. 


W. B. WINNING. 
Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 


ON MR. STANLEY'S SPEECH. 


Sin,—On Wednesday, June 26, 1833, Mr.Stanley moved the perigee 
of schedule A. of the Church (Irish) Temporalities Bill, as it is called, 
fixing the yearly tax chargeable on all benefices, The pri ipa of 
the tax was to be a per centage, increasing according to, the value of 
the living, and commencing at five per cent, on livings of 200/. per 
annum. Sir R. Peel moved an amendment, that the tax should 
commence with livings of 300/. per annum. This he did—lst, on 
financial principles, ‘that a tax of not more probes than 500/. clear 
upon the difference of the two, should not be raised in payments of 
five or ten shillings; 2ndly, on principles of equity,—that a gentleman 
having spiritual functions to discharge with zeal and a due sense of 
responsibility, being himself of liberal education, and, perhaps, not very 
capable of managin uniary affairs, and with a family to provide 
for, upon a living o l. a year, and, in addition to this, having to 
answer the demands of charity, was not a fit subject for taxation. 

Mr. Stanley, in reply, cat in a spirit of lukewarmness and hesi- 
tation, which nothing but his deference to men who have not, for 
the most part, a single sympathy with the church and her cle 
could have inspired, said, “the point was not one to which he r 
attached much importance, but was one altogether for the feeling 
and judgment the House. c upon which 200/, 
incomes had been made the minimum at which taxation should 
commence, was, because that was the maximum amount of augmenta- 
tion.’” (How could this be called a mazimum, if a bill was imme- 
diately to be brought in, reducing it to, 190/, a year, by an amercement 
of one-twentieth part of the whole ?) “‘ And be thought that.no injustice 
was done by the proposed scale of taxation.”’ (It is melancholy to see 
such a man, when pressed by the arguments of others, thus shift his 
ground, and fly to the aid of irrelevant general propositions.) “ The 
sacrifice of income” (revenue?) “ by the adoption of the proposition 
of the Right Honourable Baronet, was most certainly ¢rifling in 
amount.’’ (Not so, however, to the poor clergyman; to a man of 
education, with a wife and six children, brought up himself with 
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every comfort and convenience, having books to purchase, in 
sddition to the “ paries fumusque domi,” a respectable eon 
to support, and the piercing cries of mavy a distressed parishioner to 
pacify.) “ And the point was one, on which each member might 
exercise his own discretion ; in short, it was for the House to'say,”’ (not 
for Ministers to recommend,) “ whether the limit for taxation should 
be 300/. or 200/. incomes. The Right Honourable Baronet had 
objected to a graduated scale of taxation, and alluded to its application 
to private property, but that was entirely different from the present 
case, -Private property was too sacred’’ (but sacred property, it 
seems, was not too private) “ to be interfered with by Parliament. 
The objection was to the equalization of property between this or that 
man; and the question, whether one man or another possessed too 
much property,” (it) “ could not, even in the most extended sense of 
the power of Parliament, decide with either justice or propriety: 
such an equalization would be a confiscation of the property of the 
rich for the benefit of the poor. This equalization in. the present 
case was entirely different, inasmuch as it affected only the funds 
of A wovy, and he must protest against the suggestion of there 
being any analogy between the two eases. The Fowe prin- 
ciple was a graduation among individual members of a body, and 
in any other way he should consider equal distribution neither more 
nor less than unprincipled spoliation. He should leave the question 
with the House to decide upon, and if it should think that 300/. per 
annum ‘ought to be the minimum, he should bow to its decision, not 
only with submission, but with satisfaction. If the House was inclined to 
be liberal and indulgent, he should be the last man to stand in its 
way.” —( Standard, June 26, 1833.) 

It is lamentable to observe this ial pleading. Truth is plain 
and simple, and consistent with itself. It may be very nec to 
lacker over the plunder of the church with the finest varnish ; and we 
have had some precious instances of late days to prove to us 


‘“* With what authority, and show of truth, 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal.” 


But, thank God, there is yet a tribunal of sound common sense 
in the country, before which yy ge has no chance whatever. 
The “Hears” and “ Cheers,” of delighted “ Jews, Turks, heretics, 
and infidels,” have no charms with that tribunal. And Mr. 





* What a blessing would it be to the cause of real patriotism, that is, of the 

union of truth, justice, religion, and the love of country, if, in the present most 
eous House of Commons, a public ‘‘ nomenclator” would be appointed, 

pe a <r go sae a He to address the house, to men- 

n his name aloud, and the party in politics or or no religion, to which he 
belonged. HES wocsics i> ties socceniviy, ad fe Showable sseesterelisnsecinyin tae 
Newspapers, at once to each many a merit, and explain also a motive, 
overlooked by numbers of and readers. Nay, still more efftet would be 
to the opinions and professions of these new legislators, these “ ima plebde 
Faeundi,” if some brief canventional desiguations were at the same time added 
the nomenclator, which might characterize the private lives of these senators. Ob! if 
the shades of those nightly orators, whose master minds, in the noon-tide of Britain’s 
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Stanley may rest assured, that before these remarks were written, 
his dialectics upon “ equalization,” and “ funds of a body,” &c., 
were brought to the “ experimentuta crucis,”’ and instantly went off 
in smoke. Now, I admit that the church is at the mercy of the 
House of Commons—that it is indeed like the man whom we read 
of (in a “ Book,” of no authority in such an assembly,) that went 
down to Jericho, and was in the very predicament of the church 
at this moment. He was “ stri of his raiment, and wounded,’ 
and those, who should have befriended and succoured him in his ill- 
treatment from thieves, when they saw it, “ passed by on the other 
side.’ I lament to say it, though it is most glaring, that pusillanimous 
supineness, and a dastardly timidity, in some who eat the bread of the 
church, and those time-servers, who, whatever flattering unction they 
may lay to their own consciences, will not survive her fall, have been 
the curse and canker of the church, from the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Act downwards, to the present moment. “ C'est la 
peur,’ says the old French song: 

C'est la peur, la peur, la peur, 

Qui vide le ionihe ” 
A la ronde; 
Pourquoi prendre un air trompeur ? 
La peur est dans le caur. 
Qui FAIT PLIER DEVANT L’aupace? &c. &e. 


ut audacity itself, if it were not too intoxicated with conceit and 
popularity, and the “ sweet nepenthe” of revolutionary excitement, 
might, one would imagine, forecast its own ruin in the consummation 
which it so devoutly desires. ‘The wealthy are a very large “ body’ 
in this country, and many of them have a “ joint-tenancy”’ in the land 
with the clergy, many have livings by inheritance of centuries in their 
families, many of them have tithes to a great amount; and yet 
numbers of these sit complacently by, in the House of Commons, 
waiting for their cue to shout and vote in favour of a confiscatory statute, 
which is to cut away the ground from under their own feet at last, by 
proceeding on the principle, that the oldest, most private, and most 
sacred property in the kingdom is at the disposal of parliament. As to 
the suppression of that principle “ ¢otidem verbis’’ in the act itself, no- 
thing is gained to them by that, while so many of his Majesty’s mini- 
sters profess it openly, and the: measure takes for granted that very 
lemma as an axiom. When its justice is to be upheld by the palliative 
maxim, that é#é affects only the funds of a body, let them look sharply to 
themselves, and see whether they are not, in fact, members of that body, 


glory, held captive within those walls, the accomplished and attentive representatives 
of her many interests, her landed, commercial, and intellectual ess, could be sup- 
posed to linger still upon the arena of their glorious struggles for her institutions, her 
honour, and her welfare, how must they regard the gross, the miserable degeneracy 
of their now Reformed House! “ Sine sole domos, loca turbida!” How must they 
bewail the nightly bickerings and brawls, the jostling, hallooing, coek-crowing, ( Vide 
Debates of Friday, June 28,) the inattention, levity, profaneness—in short, the 
worse than vulgar ation of that which, even in its weakest state, was an assem- 


blage of English gentlemen. 
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and whether the next house that takes fire will not be their own. But 
they may rest assured that this convenient mode of reasoning will be 
applied also, more generally and summarily, to. their more. profane 
property, and that by a power intently and exultingly watching 
all their movements, who will, in due time, take the executive 
province of all such “ agrarian’’ legislation inte their own hands, and 
lead out to wide and * unprincipled spoliation ’’ their own. premises of 
a “ graduated”’ plunder “ of the individual members’ of.one body of 
society, with whose security, stability, and welfare they were blind 
enough not to perceive that their own are actually identified. 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, Tanpa. 


—_ a ee eee eee — 


ON THE CLERGYMAN’S PRESIDING IN VESTRY. 


Str,—Of the various ways in which a clergyman may do good in his 
parish, not the least important, I think, is that of taking a part in the 
deliberations of the parish vestry. Ifthe pulpit be the most convenient 
place for advocating the principles of compassion and kindness, of 
justice and truth, the vestry room appears to me to be best adapted for 
shewing the practical application of them. At the vestry meeting, 
questions are continually arising which involve, in their degree, some 
essential point of religion and morals; and yet, such is the unhappy 
bias of our nature, that 1 fear, in the Rural Parliament, as in some 
other legislative bodies, there is a danger that a decision may be arrived 
at on politico-economical grounds, without any exact reference to the 
rule of right. When such cases arise, the presence of the clergyman 
is obviously most beneficial, since he will hardly fail to place the 
question in its true light, and, by so doing, may not improbably in- 
fluence the parties to prefer truth and equity before expediency and 
worldly policy. With respect to the poor, the vestry room affords a 
clergyman the fairest opportunities he can desire of inculcating in them 
habits of industry, sobriety, fidelity to their employers, prudence, and 
the kindred virtues, which are no less essential to the good of society 
than to their own well being, and which also predispose to the recep- 
tion of more important instruction, whilst it is certain that the absence 
of these qualities creates a fatal barrier against its entrance. With 
respect to the richer classes, the vestry room enables him unobtrusively 
and without offence to bespeak their kindness and consideration 
towards the people whom they employ; and, by obtaining a kindly 
influence over both parties, to promote a good understanding between 
them, and so to strengthen those bonds on which public tranquillity 
much depends; but which, in the present day especially, are in danger 
of being severed. Opportunities are frequently furnished to a clergymun, 
by these parochial conferences, of attbibing the most friendly offices 


to his neighbours, particularly in preventing the ebullition of anger, or 
in appeasing it, and reconciling those who are at enmity with each 
other. His presence will itself often be sufficient to check the fifst 
beginnings of strife; or, if it should break out, a few words. of gentleness 
from him, the authorized messenger of peace, will, in all probability, 
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confine the troubled waves. Sometimes, at these meetings, language 
alpen ee parochial legislators, as from others, offensive from its 
, and which can scarcely fail to carry contamina- 
tion to ry aioe some unless there be some person present invested 
with authority to animadvert upon it. Whose presence is so likely to 
discountenance or repress offence as that of the clergyman, 
and to whom, if needful, will the right of reproving, in the spirit of 
meekness, be so readily ‘conceded ? 
But, besides these beneficial effects, dena na ous and judi- 
come sengyman ma expect to arise to 0 m his attending the 
he will probably derive much valuable experience from 
it himself fee for ,~ direction and guidance of his ministrations. He will 
obtain a clearer insight into the characters of his parishioners of every 
class by these means than by most others; he will understand better 
their habits of thinking, and their various interests. And he will him- 
self become better known to them ; they will be better able to estimate 
him and his motives; and it will be his own fault if this does not tend 
to conciliate esteem and to gain confidence ; for he will be seen shewing 
a proper degree of sympathy with them in their secular interests, 
benefiting them by his i ion and advice, and exhibiting to them 
a temper and demeanour, becoming a gentleman, a friend, and a 
Christian. 
I am quite prepared to admit that some discouragements will be 
pe toner by a clergyman who pursues this course. He will often 
pointed in his hopes of witnessing the adoption of measures 
uauntie by religion and morality ; he will find others, more congenial 
to the corrupt heart, approved of in preference ; but, at least, these 
cases will not be of so frequent occurrence if he is present “at the 
parochial vestry as if he were absent ; right _— iples are more likely 
to prevail by being stated and proposed by their being kept 
wholly in the back ground; and, in time and by degrees, they may 
gain the ascendancy tf prudence and patience do not fail. A clergyman, 
too, must be pre to find that the vestry room is not the resort of 
good taste, breeding, or intelligence; perverseness must be 
encountered, ignorance, wrong-headedness, and opposition to what is 
plainly reasonable and right; perhapseven, at times, personal incivility, 
But even these trials and annoyances may be made beneficial, both by 
the exercise of his Christian temper and principles, and by exhibiting 
him, if he acquits himself as he ought, in the most favourable light i in 
which he can desire to be placed. 
It may be thought by some that there is something inconsistent with 
the. peeuliar avocations and the dignity of a clergyman to take any 
part in the business of the vestry room. But since, as has been shewn, 
sound,,Christian principles are’ required for the adjudication of the 
matters which are there transacted. od-(amiddnad they are for some of the 
commonest concerns of life), it appears to me that there is, not only no 
inconsistency, but a peculiar ee and fitness, in the clergyman 
taking a part in. such discussion e may be about his Master’s 
business.as muchin the vestry as in the church itself; its deliberations 
will not desecrate or secularize him; but he will very greatly contri- 
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bute to christianize them, Neither should a clergyman feel it any 
loss of time to give his attendance on the occasions referred to. If, b 
his attendance, charity is promoted, mercy and compassion are elicited, 
industry, prudence, sobriety, encouraged, religion recommended, irreli- 
gion discountenanced, as I contend they will almost necessarily be, if 
he is watchful, prudent, and conscientious, then the parish vestry 
room becomes one of the principal scenes of ministerial usefulness, 
and the time, which is occupied by attendance, then is probably more 
advantageously expended than it would have been if he had remained 
during the same period closed up in the solitude of his study. 

On the whole, then, the advantages of the practice which I have. 
ventured to recommend appear to me very great—far greater than 
any disadvantages which can be sup to attach to it. And I 
hope I may, without presumption, request your clerical readers will 
give them an attentive consideration. ‘The English law, as far as it 
touches on parochial matters, not only suffers the presence of the 
clergyman in the parish vestry, but, in general, assigns him the presi- 
dency. . And it would have been an obvious incongruity in the 
parochial system, which constitutes the clergyman the persona ecclesia, 
if it had done otherwise. It is not any duty, therefore, in the clergy- 
man to withdraw himself from that ground which the laws of hi 
eountry—in other words, the providence of God—has allotted to him ; 
rather let him think, then, it is my duty to be found. 

I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, C, 8, 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Dear Sir,—I was much gratified in perusing a letter in your Number 
for September last, signed “T. T. P.,”and having expected in vain 
that others, better qualified than myself, would express their senti- 
ments on the interesting subject to which his communication refers, 
I am induced to offer some remarks and suggestions, which, through 
your widely circulated Journal, I would submit to the judgment of 
my clerical brethren. 

The letter to which I have alluded proposes the institution of vo- 
luntary societies of churchmen, with a view to uc ear and promote 
the ordinances and spiritual discipline of the church. A society is to 
be established in every parish, headed by the clergyman, open to 
every individual who has been, or is of age to be, confirmed. Each 
member is to bind himself to comply with the terms of the church, 
by receiving the sacrament four times a year at least. Any member 
absent from church without reason for two Sundays is to be 
from the society ; any person suspended from the sacrament by the 
clergyman, to be also suspended the society until re-admitted to 
that ordi ; members of the society to be special objects of pastoral 
care 


That some such plan ‘as this would be very advantageous to the 
interests of religion, I have pre little doubt. Whatever unites Chris- 
tians more closely with each other, on the grounds of their being mem- 
Vow. 1V.— August, 1833. 2A 
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bers of one spiritual body ; whatever tends to the establishment of mutual 
confidence between man and man ; is to be regarded as strictly accord- 
ant with the spirit of the religion we profess. This unity, this binding 
together of the brethren for the sake of our common faith, is strongly 
contrasted with the selfish and disorganizing system of the world. It 
has betore now preserved religion and society amidst the most terrible 
trials and persecutions ; and the present aspect of the world ought to 
excite us to give diligence that this sacred and salutary principle be 
not impaired, 

It should be a matter of devout thankfulness, that, in the apostolical 
doctrines and government of the church, we are furnished with solid 
and effectual means of unity. We are subject to spiritual rulers whom 
we acknowledge as authorized by Christ himself to guide and feed 
his flock; we are directed by creeds whose doctrines have been 
handed down by the universal church from the beginning. 

But, while these grand and strong foundations remain with us, and 
afford us advantages which cannot elsewhere be obtained, we are far 
from thinking that the results of our principles may not yet be more 
fully developed than at present. As long as the church consists of 
men subject to human infirmities and sins, so long will her discipline 
be capable of improvement. On the first day of Lent, she expresses 
her “wish” that the primitive discipline was restored again, so that 
“ persons convicted of notorious sin should be put to open penance, 
and punished in this world that their souls might be saved in the day 
of the Lord ; and that others, admonished by their example, might be 
the more afraid to offend.” It were indeed much to be desired; but 
the temper of the times, and many difficulties, both internal and exter- 
nal, have as yet prevented the accomplishment of the good work. In 
the present day, and with the feelings and principles which seem to 
influence our temporal governors, the prospect of any aid from the 
legislature in this respect (if desirable) is apparently at a greater dis- 
tance than ever. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to be the duty of those who 
truly love the church, and desire to promote religion by her means, to 
consider whether we may not ourselves do much to promote her 
desires and intentions, if not exactly in the form we should have pre- 
ferred, yet in some way which may be nearly as efficient, and perhaps 
better adapted to the temper of the age. 

On this account, I was happy to see the Jetter of « T. T. P.,”’ which, 
I agree with you, is worthy of “ most serious consideration.”’ It seems 
to me, however, that his plan is capable of improvement in one or two 
points. First, | would suggest, that in a matter so important to the 
church, nothing should be done without the consent and approbation of 
the Bishop. This rests on a principle which is essential to epis- 
copacy, and should never be lost sight of. If the bishop recommended 
the institution of such a society, and authorized its rules, the clergyman 
would come before his parishioners with the greatest advantages ; for 
then it would hardly be optional with them whether they joined the 
society or not, but, as faithful children of the church, they would feel 
morally bound to do so. It should be observed also, that if the system 
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were thought desirable, and if it were afterwards wished to extend it 
in the diocese, the bishop would probably have it in his power either 
to render it general, or else to discourage and suppress it. Secondly, 
in order to keep these societies together, and to render them efficient 
and orderly, it would be necessary that some pledge should be taken 
from each member on his admission, which would serve afterwards to 
keep him in his place, and prevent him from disturbing the society at 
pleasure. Suppose, then, that each member subscribes a declaration 
“that he will endeavour to obey the rules of the society, and be obe- 
dient to his bishop and clergy.”’ 

The rules of the society might be as follows :— 

I. The clergyman shall be the spiritual ruler of this society, under 
the bishop. 

II. The society shall consist of members of the Church of England 
residing in the parish. 

Ili. Any member who shall openly offend against religion, or the 
rules of the church, shall, after due trial, be removed from the society 
by the bishop or his deputy, unless he make amends for what he has 
done. And any one so removed shall, as much as possible, be avoided 
by the members of the society. 

1V. The society shall occasionally meet in church, when convened 
by the clergyman, for prayer and exhortation, for the admission of 
new members, and exercise of discipline. 

V. The members shall perform offices of benevolence and charity 
towards each other. 

VI. Every member shall subscribe what follows, before he is ad- 
mitted by the clergyman to the society :— 


Declaration. 


“ We, the undersigned, will endeavour to obey the rules of the Church 
Society, and be obedient to our bishop and clergy.”’ 


The clergyman himself would of course be the prime agent in the 
formation of these societies, but it would be highly advisable to make 
use of pious and judicious laity as well at the commencement as in 
the sequel. By the appointment of district visitors almost any degree 
of organization might be attained. 

The advantages of such societies would seem to be these :—The 
principles of men would be better known in times of backsliding and 
uncertainty, and thus confidence would be increased between members 
of the church. A social influence would be excited in favour of good- 
ness, and in opposition to vice and irreligion, only inferior in power to 
that which would arise from the complete revival of church discipline, 
from which, in fact, it would scarcely differ exceptin name. By their 
principles of obedience to their bishops and clergy and the rules of the 
church, these societies could scarcely be in any way irregular or et 
Judicial ; while they would, of course, adopt any wise regulations which 
from time to time might be made by the governors of the church. 
Should it become expedient, at any future time, to call for funds for 
the promotion or support of religion, such societies might be found of 
the highest utility. 
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Much more might be added on the religious uses of these societies, 
and on the means of increasing their numbers and organization, and 
extending the system generally, if it was found to be useful ; but] will 
not further intrude on the attention of your readers at present, except 
to remark that if these societies were not found to be beneficial, the 
dae bishop would have the power of dissolving them by the very declara- 

fe tion which the members had all made. 1 shall be happy if this letter 
should elicit some further observations from more experienced and 
competent judges, and remain Faithfully yours, PRESBYTER. 








en eee 

































UNION OF PARISHES. 


June 4th, 1833. 
Mr. Epiror,—In your Magazine for this month I have just seen, 
under the head of Yorkshire Incelligence, some notice of a plan there 
in agitation for the union of poor and small parishes. The proposed 
maximum of population in such parishes when united is stated to be 
1000 souls, and that of income 500/. per annum. Now, without 
insisting on uncommon or extreme cases, let us suppose two adjoining 
livings, each with a population of upwards of 800 souls, and each 
with an income of more than 1001. a year, I would ask, is the union 
of such parishes upon the whole desirable ? In the first place, would 
the people be benefited by having only one, instead of two, of Christ’s 
ministers resident among them, and that one, almost necessarily, at a 
considerable distance from many of them ?—by having among them 
veep two services instead of four* on the Sunday, and one of those in a 
ie church, in all probability, remote from many of them? In the next 
Tea place, would it be beneficial for the clergy, who, instead of being able 
(as, with a very moderate income, the pastor of 300 or 400 souls is able) 
to assist with donations of soup, clothing, medicine, &c., aé/ their poor 
parishioners, would be forced (unless men of large fortune and great 
zeal) to do this but imperfectly, if they did it at all? Lastly, would 
such a measure benefit the church and the general cause of Christianity, 
(particularly in the too probable case of the spoliation of eye rien 
that there should be no provision whatever for studious and talente 
men, no places with small parochial duty, where, without breaking 
their vows to “feed Christ’s flock,’ such divines may have leisure to 
“— their abilities in the defence and elucidation of our holy faith ? 
ow many competent men, with private incomes of from 300/. to 
1000/. a year, are to be found who willingly accept such small livings ! 
And, while such men can be found, why unite such livings to others ? 
The number of clergy in the present day is certainly not too great for 
the population of this country; but how much less would it have 
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* I here speak according to the practice of the diocese where I am—that of 
; London, 
: The Editor must observe, that he doubts whether his correspondent represents the 
) proposal correctly. Ashe (the Editor) understands it, it would place one incumbent 
| and one curate where there are now two poor incumbents, and would leave the 
aes number of services the same. 
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been, if such a measure of unions had taken place in Queen Elizabeth's 
time! Perhaps in livings under 150/. per annum, such a measure 
might be advisable ; but I do not think that quite certain. Be that as 
it may, I own I see no reasonable grounds whatever for uniting livings 
above this sum, unless, indeed, their population is very trifling, and 
their situations quite contiguous. Lf, indeed, it is contemplated by the 
abolition of dignitaries and the systematic depression of the church 
to deter, as far as possible, those who can live independently from 
entering it; if, whereas the priesthood is now open to such as are 
qualified of all classes, it is hereafter, if possible, to be limited, 
according to Jeroboam’s rule, to “the lowest of the people ;’’ then, 
indeed, 5007. a year may not be too much, nay, it will hardly be 
enough. But so long as men of respectability and independent pro- 
perty frequently enter the church, livings of from 150/. to 250/. per 
annum will always have a fair chance of being well and properly filled. 
In what conceivable respect is the holding of two livings, as distinct 
parishes, worse than holding the same when united into one? Nay, 
is it not better? The pluralist, in most cases, keeps a curate at one 
of his livings; or, if he does not, the Bishop may compel him to do 
so: unite them into one parish, and he will, of course, do the whole 
duty himself. Perhaps I am prejudiced; being a curate myself, I 
cannot help thinking, that the f¢wo parishes, with the incumbent 
residing in one and the curate in the other, would be likely to be 
better attended to than the one parish with the incumbent alone 
resident. At any rate, let the advocates for a union of small 
parishes bear in mind, that a plurality of such livings is, while it lasts, 
a union of them to all intents and purposes relating to pastoral care, 
and must be just as beneficial, with this additional advantage, that it 
is not perpetual, but at the decease of each incumbent may, or may not, 
be renewed, as circumstances suggest. Let those too, who, while they 
exclaim against pluralities, support unions of parishes, recollect that, 
if they are enemies to temporary pluralities, they are advocates for per- 
petual ones. The race is not extinct which our Saviour so strikingly 
describes—“'Odnyot rupdol, of ewAiZovrec roy Kwywmra, ry 6é Kapndov 
Karanivoyrec. I am, Sir, your constant reader, CLERICUS. 


PUBLICATION OF BANNS. 


Mr. Epiror,—On a late occasion I ventured to complain in public 
that the Prayer Books circulated by the Christian Knowledge Society 
were printed in violation of the Act of Uniformity. The act makes the 
rubric the law of the land, and the rubric directs the publication of 
banns from the altar. Bishop Mant, in his prayer book, leaves out 
this direction from the rubric, and gives, in a note, his reason. 
His lordship’s reason is, that the Marriage Act directs the banns to be 
published after the second lesson. 
The two Acts are as follows: — 


By 26 Geo. II. ch. 33, sec. 1, (1753), It is enacted, that all Banns of 
Matrimony shall be published in an audible manner in the Parish Church, or 
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in some publick Chapel, in which publick Chapel Banns of Matrimony have 
been usually published, of or belonging to such Parish or Chapelry wherein 
the persons to be married shall dwell, according to the form of words 
prescribed by the Rubrick prefixed to the Office of Matrimony in the Book of 
Common Prayer, upon three Sundays preceding the Solemnization of Mar- 
riage, during the time of Morning Service, or of Evening Service (if there be no 
Morning Service in such Church or Chapel upon any of those Sundays), imme- 
diately after the second lesson. 

By 4 Geo. IV. ch. 76, (1823,) the stat. of 1753 is repealed ; and by sec. 2, 
it is enacted, That from and after the first day of November, all Banns of 
Matrimony shall be published in an audible manner in the Parish Church, 
or in some public Chapel, in which Chapel Banns of Matrimony may now, or 
may hereafter be lawfully published, of or belonging to such Parish or 
Chapelry wherein the persons to be married shall dwell, according to the 
form of words prescribed by the Rubrick prefixed to the Office of Matrimony 
in the Book of Common Prayer, upon three Sundays preceding the Solemniza- 
tion of Marriage, during the time of Morning Service, or of Evening Service 
(if there shall be no Morning Service in such Church or Chapel upon the 
Sunday upon which such Banns shall be so published), immediately after the 
Second Lesson. 


An incontrovertible maxim among lawyers is, that when two laws 
can stand together they shall; and I submit that the banns are now to 
be published as the rubric directs in the morning service, and that the 
direction to publish them after the second lesson is applicable and 
intended for the afternoon service only. So many churches are 
without sermons in the afternoon, that the publication after the 
second lesson in the afternoon seems intended to prevent the publica- 
tion being made when all the congregation is breaking up. The 
reading any notices of any kind in church now, merely for the purpose 
of publicity, is a great mistake, and one among the many proofs that 
in continuing the forms we depart from the spirit of our ancestors. 
In these reading days, any such interferences with the flow of devotion 
should be acknowledged useless, and abandoned. Printed notices in 
the church porch, or elsewhere, so that they who go into the church 
must pass them, and may read them, would be far preferable.* 


Yours respectfully, W. W. Huu. 
Lincoln's Inn, 


MILLION OF FACTS, 


Sir,—Allow me to draw your attention to a book which, I think, is 
calculated to do more injury to the cause of religion than all the vile 
trash that has ever been published by Payne, Carlile, Taylor, and Co. 
I mean Sir Richard Phillips’ “ Million of Facts.” The poison is 
conveyed in the most artful manner, and the whole article on 
Mythology and Theology is perfectly detestable. I purchased the 
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* It is heartily to be desired that the rubric could be made the rule, for the pub- 
lication after the second lesson is a very serious interruption to the service, and 
answers no good end, as things are, which would not be answered by complying with 
the rubric. Is a clergyman who obeys the rubric liable to censure or penalty ? 
Perhaps Mr. Hull, as a lawyer, will obligingly state how that matter is—Ep. 
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ve book some time ago, thinking it might prove useful as a book of 
in reference. 1 wanted a portable collection of facts on natural philo- 
ds sophy, geography, history, &c.; this volume appeared likely to answer 
of * 


my purpose, but I had no idea it contained any particle of infidel 


Be poison. The book is particularly adapted to attract the notice of 
mi young people, and thereby do harm. 1 have no doubt the author 
intended it should become a kind of text book for general instruction. 
2, The title of the book is not likely to alarm parents, nor is its pernicious 
of tendency easily discovered at first sight. I will mention a few 
h, specimens of the author’s candid way of stating what he calls 
ne “ Facts.”’ He attempts to throw discredit on the Gospel history of 
he | our Saviour, and quotes Josephus to suit that purpose ; he then very 
ny artfully adds, “ Tacitus, no doubt, wrote on the reports of the 
1a- Christians.” 
ice ) After sneering at the different Evangelists, he proceeds thus: “ As 
the books in those days were scarce, and very few could read, so different 
the histories of Jesus were used by different churches and congregations. 
From this cause there were two hundred versions of Mark; but to 
Ws reconcile these a council was called to select genuine copies, and 
‘to different ones being brought together, they were laid on an altar, and 
he the door fastened. In the morning, however, all had, by miracle, 
nd : tumbled on the floor, except a few, which were adopted as the 
ire present canonical New ‘Testament. So say the Fathers!” 
he Again, “ Religion had an origin, in most tribes and nations, in the 
sa- ignorance of the causes of natural phenomena. Benefits were 
he ascribed to a good spirit, and evils to a bad one. ‘This primary idea 
ose was enlarged and diversified, by dreaming during imperfect sleep, or 
rat ; thinking while the volition was torpid, and by illusions of the seuses, 
rs. which led to belief in ghosts, signs, omens, &c. ‘These causes 
on ) were augmented by enthusiasts, and played upon by cunning 
in | impostors. Hence there are superstitions in proportion to ignorance, 
ch and the passions are subdued by appeals to them. Most priests 
profess, too, to be in communion with the good genius, and be able 
to subdue the evil one. Chiefs of tribes also use the priests to assist in 
governing. Such is the general history of human nature.” Both 
these passages are related by the author as matter of fact, not fable 
or opinion. He seems to consider his character for candour and 
veracity so well established that it is quite unnecessary to produce 
, is any proof of what he asserts. 
file I am, Sir, yours, W. B. K. 
(o, A new edition of this precious book has lately been published, 
is which I have not seen, but | am sorry to hear it has had a great sale. 
on 
the Saf, etiiotiod Al} 
_—— COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY. 
ub- Sir,—In reply to the query proposed by your Correspondent “ a Parish 
= Priest,” with regard to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper on good 
ty ? Friday, | should say, that our church has not any where expressed an 


Opinion upon the subject; though from a direction in the first book of 
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Edward VI. as to what was to be done on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
“though there be none to communicate with the Priest,” it is plain 
that she approves of Communions on those days. “The appointment 
ofan Epistle and Gospel for Good Friday is also a stronger argument 
in favour of a Communion on that day than the want of a proper pre- 
face is against it, particularly when we consider that the Communion 
Service is a distinct service from the Morning Prayer and the Litany, 
and, in the opinion of our best ritualists, ought to be used at a different 
time. None, however, of our ritualists with whom I am acquainted, as 
Wheatly, Nicholls, Sparrow, Hamon L’ Estrenge, and Bennet, advert to 
the subject of Good Friday Communions, and even Comber, whom your 
Correspondent quotes as objecting to them by implication, says express- 
ly, “ We find the Eucharist in the purest ages of the church was a 
daily companion of the Common Prayer ; so that there is no ancient 
Liturgy but doth suppose and direct the celebration of this Sacrament 
as constantly as the use of public prayers.”’ It is certain indeed that in 
the primitive church it was the custom in many places to celebrate 
the Communion every day; and in those places where it was celebrated 
four times a week, Wednesdays and Fridays, which were the two fast- 
ing days, were always two of the number. (Bingham, b. xv. chap. 9. 
sec. 3.) | am not, however, aware of any express declaration of any of 
the Fathers, either for or against communicating on Good Friday. 

As regards the practice of our own church, | confess I do not think 
that it has generally been the custom to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on 
Good Friday, yet it is certain that Bishop Andrews, than whom there is 
no higher authority, did so, as appears from the following passage in 
one of his Good Friday sermons, on Zech, xii. 10. p. 345. Having al- 
luded to the running out of the water and blood from our Saviour’s side, 
he says, “ Of the former (the water) the Prophet speaketh in the first 
words of the next chapter, that out of his pierced side God opened a 
fountain of water to the house of Israel for sin and for uncleanness ; of 
the fulness whereof we all have received in the sacrament of our bap- 
tism. Ofthe latter (the blood) which the Prophet (in ix. chapter before) 
calleth the blood of the New Testament, we may receive this day, for 
it will run in the high and holy mysteries of the body and blood of 
Christ. There may we be partakers of the flesh ofthe Morning Hart, 
as upon this day killed. There may we be partakers of the cup of sal- 
vation, the precious blood which was shed for the remission of sins. Our 
part it shall be not to accompt the blood of the Testament an unholy 
thing, and to suffer it to run in vain for all us; but with all due regard 
to receive it so running : for even therefore was it shed.”’ 

To your other excellent correspondent “ A. P. P.”” who condemns 
the practice as proceeding from a want of consideration of the discord- 
ancy between the joyful fast of the Holy Communion and the solemn 
fasting and mourning of Good Friday, 1 would venture to suggest that 
the Holy Communion is not only a joyful feast upon the body and 
blood of Christ, but is also a solemn commemoration of his passion and 
death ; and considering it in this light, no day seems more appropriate 
to this commemoration than the one on which our Lord actually 
suffered. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, Q. 
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COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


My Dear Sir,—They who make an erroneous charge ought to be 
more glad to withdraw it than at the first they were to make it. 1 
trust it is with somewhat of this alacrity that 1 hasten to qualify : 
what I said respecting the Communion on Good Friday, in which it 
seemed to me that some acted incongruously through inadvertence. 1 
thought at the time that no doubt existed on the matter, among those 
who had considered the subject. Some of those whom I love and 
revere, and at whose feet I desire to receive instruction, think other- 
wise. Let it then be passed by as a point in doubt, on which each is 
free to use his own discretion without incurring blame. 
Ever faithfully yours, A. P. P. 


COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Sir,—I[t appears from Hittorpius’s Collection, that about the 9th cen- 
tury no Sacrament was allowed to be celebrated on Good Friday, or 
the day following; but it was provided that, as some persons might be 
desirous of receiving the Communion daily, the bread which was con- 
secrated on the Thursday before (Coena Domini) should be reserved 
for their use on the Friday and Saturday. See Hittorpii de Divinis 
Catholicee Kicclesiee Officiis Libri, fo. Paris, 1624. coll. 251, 330, 605 ; 
also Durandi Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, edit. Venet, 1599, 230 
b. 351 a. 

The Church of [England has provided for a daily Communion ; the 
appointment of Collects, Epistle, and Gospel for Good Friday surely im- 
plies, that the remainder of the Communion Service may be proceeded 
in; and with us no reservation of the consecrated elements is allowed, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. W. 


PARISH AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


“Magna autem parte clementi castigatione licet uti, gravitate tamen adjuncta, ut et 
severitas adhibeatur, et contumelia repellatur. Atque etiam illud ipsum, quod acer- 
bitatis habet objurgatio, significandum est, ipsius id causa, qui objurgetur, sus- 
ceptum esse.”— Cie. de Off., lib. i. ch. 38. 

‘ik,—In an article of the British Magazine for May, which purports 

to be an answer to Philomathes, under the title of “Sunday Schools,” 

the writer, H. H., has amused himself with a pleasant selection of 
ideas, more agreeable to his wishes, I fear, than consistent with truth, 
either viewed in the abstract, as coincident to nature, or confirmed by 
facts. He supposes “a class of from fifteen to twenty children, from 

six to ten years of age,” over whom he can perform the duties of a 

preceptor without “ holding a cane, or using any harsh or threatening 

language.’’—We must endeavour to forget the maxim in the Pro- 

verbs, that “stripes are prepared for the backs of fools,’ and the 

severe censure passed by our Saviour upon the Pharisees, on Peter, 
Vor. IV.—August, 1833. 28 
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and the rest of the Apostles, in order to allow to your theorist 
H. H. the benefit of as much argument as can be found. I do 
not harshly suppose any one to be born intractable; I think not 
so meanly of myself, and injuriously of my Creator, as to conclude 
that he has made me, or my fellow-creatures, unalterably and 
incorrigibly evil. But, to maintain that correction can in most 
cases be accomplished “without any harsh or threatening lan- 
guage,” isan utopian system, and a fabled discipline, which is in no 
respect fit for, and no where to be realized on the globe which we 
inhabit. No one who believes the fallen state and depravation of its 
inhabitants can doubt this. The first step to knowledge, is the con- 
viction of the want of it, as the first step in the heavenly inspiration 
of holiness, is “to convince the world of sin.’’—Children must be first 
taught their deficiencies, and made dissatisfied with their ignorance ; 
and can you instil the disgust which they ought to feel, and the dis- 
content which is requisite to animate their attainments, “ without any 
harsh or threatening language ?’’ Your theorist, however, has observed, 
with due deliberation, that he never “ puts an answer into the mouth 
of a child,” preferring to lead him gradually to the subject. Experience 
will bear him out in this. That he who tells will never teach, is an 
axiom in tuition, which is unerring and unanswerable. But it is cal- 
culated to cast a veil over truth, and by doing so, to create the dis- 
satisfaction of parents, and prejudice the public mind, to urge (what I 
am satisfied is only suited to the metres of fancy, or the embellishment 
of Romance) the unphilosophical and impracticable government of a 
school which pre-supposes that persuasion is sufficient without re- 
straint, that reproof and rebuke, though apostolical commands, are 
no longer Christian duties, and that punishment, though a divinely 
appointed sanction, may be dispensed with as unprofitable, and rejected 
as unworthy. 

Tenderness, mercy, kindness, and compassion, is the benignant 
genius of Christianity. But when these are insufficient to produce 
good, whatever part of teaching be our respective province, whether 
as masters of schools, or preachers in churches, “ knowing the terrors 
of the Lord, we must persuade men.”” He would be neither a 
Christian, nor a sound moralist, who would threaten or be harsh 
when gentleness is sufficient. But the morbid sensibility is unworthy 
of commendation, which, according to the proverb, “ would spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’ Most important and extensive are the 
relative duties of one whose province it is to lower his talents to the 
abilities of a child; and it is hoped that those who are principally 
concerned will weigh the question with becoming seriousness before 
they surrender their judgment to the sophism “that he who cannot 
command atfention without using harsh or threatening language has 
no business in a school.’ Vf this prejudice is to prevail in schools, 
more especially such as are parochial, they will soon be extinguished, 
from the highest to the lowest, from the royal endowments of Eton 
and Westminster, down to a Sunday School.—“ Errare mehercule 
malo cum Platone, quam cum aliis vera sentire’’ seems to be the 
maxim both of Cicero and H. H., but I question if the lectures in the 
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groves of Academus, or even the celebrated “ republic’’ of the philo- 
sopher, ever maintained the unnatural proposition, that a community 
could be formed out of any part of mankind with the moderation, 
and excellence, and perfection, which are contemplated in the classes 
and masters of parish schools. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
June 17, 1833. SACERDOS ET TuTOR. 


CHURCH SERVICE, 


Sir,—Without examining authorities as to the propriety of any 
« Collect before Sermon,’ I would submit to your correspondent 
A. L., that if any must be used he will find a very appropriate one in 
the service for the Ordering of Priests :—“ Most merciful Father, we 
beseech Thee to send upon thy servants’ &c. I have for some time 
been in the habit of employing this as an introductory prayer, in turn 
with those for the second and third Sundays in Advent; and when 
about to preach on a special subject or on one of the festivals or fasts, 
one or other of the several collects for the Sundays and holidays 
throughout the year have served me with aprefatory form sufficiently 
adapted to the discourse. 

As to “ variety’’ in our service, I think it is our own fault if we 
have not a sufficiency, for the Liturgy offers the means, That 
officiating minister must be inattentive to the design of our church 
who does not avail himself of the option given as to certain hymns and 
prayers, 

The opening sentences may be, and ought to be, varied, always 
reading more than one. 

When the first lesson treats of the creation, as on Septuagessima 
Sunday, or when the bounty of Providence is displayed, as in the 
spring and harvest seasons, and particularly on the nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, the Song of the three Children will come with 
no small effect, and in propriety ought to be read. After a tempest, I 
have known this canticle to have been acceptable to a congregation. 

Similarly in the Evening Service, the subject of the first lesson may 
render it more judicious to introduce the Cantate Domino than the 
Magnificat. 

The second lesson of the morning frequently has a bearing, which 
requires that the Benedicite should be repeated in preference to the 
Jubilate. In Advent there can be no doubt of the expediency of its 
introduction ; 1 would submit the same with regard to Passion week. 

[ have often been surprised at the omission of the appointed prayers 
for the Ember weeks. Surely these should be taken advantage of ; 
and, as there are two, they could be alternated according to the 
services of the place. A more important form is not to be found in 
the whole Book of Common Prayer, and strange that it should ever 

be overlooked. 
_ If more “ variety” be desired, there is a short collect preceding that 
lur the High Court of Parliament, which may occasionally be 
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employed with eflect, especially when the Litany is omitted. And in 
the Communion Service, why is not more advantage taken of the 
option in the two collects for the King. At many altars but one and 
the same is ever heard. 

Indeed, wherever there is an option either in prayers or hymns it is 
injustice to our Liturgy not to avail ourselves of it. In the Burial 
Service, the reading of both the Psalms in particular instances will be 
suitable and impressive. Attention to these provisions of the church 
is our duty, and the judgment of the officiating minister must be relied 
upon. There is certainly an improved style of reading in our desks, 
and that reading cannot be better exercised than in bringing al/ the 
beauties of our Liturgy to light. The excellent Charge of the Bishop 
of Gloucester supposes that “ the prayers be read with the serious and 
earnest devotion which ought always to attend that duty.” One 
object of this letter is, to recommend that to the seriousness and 
earnestness be added such variety as the rubric allows, or, I should 
say, demands, Your obedient servant, W. F. P. 


COLLECT BEFORE SERMON, 


Sik,—In your number for June a correspondent requests that some 
collects, from our own or other formularies, may be pointed out as 
suitable prayers before the Sermon. Some years since, I examined 
all our authorized services, that | might make myself acquainted with 
all our forms suited to this purpose. 1 have enclosed three with which 
I was particularly impressed, and which, with some others, I have con- 
stantly used, and many of my congregation have expressed themselves 
pleased with them. ‘The two first require a few trifling verbal altera- 
tions to suit them for general use, but none is required in the sense. 
These alterations 1 have marked.- 

There may be some difficulty in ascertaining whether our Reformers 
designed any prayer should be used before Sermon. But the custom 
seems to have prevailed generally in our church, and it is apprehended 
ail attempts toalter it would prove ineffectual. Sounder wisdom must 
be shewn in pointing out the best authorized helps for the purpose, 
and especially as the practice is highly becoming, and adds solemnity 
to the Sermon. Your's very faithfully, A Constant READER. 


PRAYERS BEFORE SERMON. 


“ Most merciful Father, we beseech thee to send upon ¢he ministers of thy 
word and sacraments thy heavenly blessing; that they may be clothed with 
righteousness, and that thy word spoken by their mouths may have such suc- 
cess, that it may never be spoken in vain. Grant also, that all may have 
grace to hear and receive what they shall deliver out of thy most holy word, 
or agreeable to the same, as the means of their salvation; that in all their 
words and deeds they may seek thy glory, and the increase of thy kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”—(Service for Ordination of Priests.) 


“‘ Almighty God, who by thy Son, Jesus Christ, didst give to thy holy Apostles 
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many excellent gifts, and didst charge them to feed thy flock, give grace, we 
beseech thee, toall bishops and pastors of thy church, that they may diligently 
preach thy word, and duly administer the godly discipline thereof. And grant 
to thy people, that they may obediently follow the same ; that all may receive 
the crown of everlasting glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen,.”— 
(Form of Consecrating a Bishop, &c.) 


“ Give grace, O heavenly Father, to all bishops and curates, that they may 
both by their life and doctrine set forth thy true and lively word, and rightly 
and duly administer thy holy sacraments. And to all thy people give thy 
heavenly grace, and especially to this congregation here present; that with 
meek heart and due reverence, they may hear and receive thy holy word; truly 
serving thee in holiness and righteousness all the days of their life.” ‘ Grant 
this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. 
Amen.”-——(From the Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church, in the Com- 
munion Service.) 

The Collects for the second and third Sundays in Advent are well 
known and in general use. The Collect for the second Sunday before 
Lent may be mentioned as well suited toa Charity Sermon; and the 
third Collect for Good Friday to one on the propagation of the Gospel. 


DIOCESE OF YORK. 


Sir,—On reading the article on Church Reform in the British Maga- 
zine for June last, | was surprised and grieved to find that Mr. 
Granville Harcourt, the son of the Archbishop of York, had advo- 
cated the consolidation or suppression of some of the Irish bishoprics, 
on the ground that there were three millions of souls in his father’s 
diocese, and that he never heard any complaints of things going on ill 
there, 

It is very much to be lamented that he did not, before he used the 
argument, inquire of some of the clergy in the diocese, what their 
opinion was with respect to its extent, and whether one person had 
time and physical strength adequately to discharge the important 
duties of a bishop in that extensive diocese. 

The answer to him would have been (as it has been to me making 
these inquiries), that, if the diocese was divided into three or four, each 
bishop would have ample employment, and that no single individual 
can, by the most laborious exertions, fully discharge the duties of a 
bishop in that diocese as it exists at present. They would have 
pointed out to him the evils arising from its extent with repeet to con- 
firmation only ;—that from that cause it is impossible for the Arch- 
bishop to attend at as many churches to confirm as would be desirable, 
and that he is compelled to confine his attendance to the towns, 
They would have represented to him (as they have to me) that this 
causes numerous inconveniences and evils, and prevents a great pro- 
portion of the good which ought to result from the solemn rite ;—that 
the children are obliged to travel long distances to the place where the 
confirmation is held, sometimes as much as twelve miles, at a very 
considerable expense, either to their parents or the clergyman ;—that 
by this many are prevented from attending ;—that the attention of the 
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young, especially in the lower ranks of life, is drawn away from the reli- 
gious obligations they come there to take upon themselves by the novelty 
of the scene around them ;—that the number assembled is so great, that 
in many cases the church is filled two or three times so full that some 
cannot hear the service, in which they ought to take a part, and the 
rest are obliged to wait for admittance without being subject to proper 
control ;—that the parents are in most cases unable to attend to take 
care of their children, and that the clergyman and churchwardens, 
though using every exertion, cannot take care of all their flock. 

These reasons, among many others, for thinking the diocese of York 
too large, would, I have no doubt, have been given to him as they 
have been to me; and had he inquired of the parochial clergy in the 
neighbouring dioceses, I have no doubt he would have received a 
similar answer. . 

I most deeply regret that he did not do so; for if he had, I feel 
assured he would not have advocated the suppression or consolidation 
of any of the Irish bishoprics ; for most of the evils arising from the 
great extent of the bishoprics in England will immediately fall upon 
Ireland in a much greater degree if the suppression takes place, and all 
of them as soon as the reformation which is now going on in that 
country, which may be retarded, but cannot be suppressed, has made 
a considerable progress. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. 


— ——=- ee 


CHURCH REFORM. 


Sir,—Since the last number of the Magazine went forth, a most mo- 
mentous change has, it is to be feared, occurred in the condition of 
the church (not of Ireland only, but) of England. The House of 
Lords, as well as the House of Commons, has admitted to a second 
reading a bill which, without any reference to the church. itself, 
lessens the number of its spiritual rulers by nearly half their num- 
ber, in one country; which forcibly alienates property given for 
the support of the bishops, gives some of it to laymen, and con- 
verts the rest to what this bill chuses to pronounce more religious 
purposes; which takes a tax from the land, on which it has rested 
immemorially, and lays it upon an oppressed and impoverished clergy. 
Without inquiring into the necessity or no-necessity of the case, it is 
not to be denied that this is done. Men may chuse again to quarrel 
about definitions, and say that none of these are spiritual matters or 
have any connexion with spiritualities, and that they are consequently 
quite within the sphere of parliamentary jurisdiction. Not to dispute 
about definitions, it is not to be denied that Parliament assumes to 
itself the right of judging how many spiritual rulers the church 
requires for the furtherance of her great purposes, without consulting 
the church, and how religion will be best promoted by the arrange- 
ment of whatever belongs to the church. Then there is nothing in 
the neture of this bill which makes it belong to Ireland in particular. 
The grounds on which it goes are equally good or equally bad for all 
countries, and especially for that country immediately connected with 
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Ireland. It is therefore now an established truth, and not a matter 
of surmise, that the Parliament of this country does not deem it 
necessary to consider for a moment the existence of the church as a 
body possessing, in its collective capacity, powers and rights of 
great importance, but simply holds that there is a number of bishops 
and clergy, who are the mere creatures of the state, who do not 
own allegiance to any other body, and who are to be dealt with 
as the state pleases. On the other hand, at what particular moment 
Parliament may please to apply these doctrines to England is, no 
doubt, as yet uncertain. It is also possible, that Parliament ma 

be inconsistent, and may next year maintain the very principles which 
it rejects this. But, as things are, and supposing the bill to be 
carried, and Parliament to be consistent, the position of the church 
of England is entirely altered, whatever may be the case with the 
religious establishment of England. Whatever Parliament may hold, 
churchmen who know what the meaning of the word church is, 
and clergy, who are bound to know, can hold no such doctrines 
as these, and can submit to no such doctrines. ‘Take, indeed, 
the individual dissenter, who, being sincere, shall have the lowest 
possible notions even of the ministry, and ask him whether it is 
tolerable that a secular legislature, many of its members, too, sworn 
and avowed enemies of his religious persuasion, shall take upon 
themselves to settle how many or how few the heads of his body shall 
be, and how the funds left by pious individuals* for their maintenance 
shall be regulated. And if this is so, is the fact that one form of 
religious belief has been held to be so excellent as to become the 
established system of religious belief in the country, and to obtain 
many rights and privileges of a remarkable kind, is that fact to 
deprive it of these essential privileges which every other form pos- 
sesses, nay! which it avows that it would not submit to lose? With 
this disposition on part of the legislature, it is indeed high time that 
churchmen, without entering on the question what are and what are 
not spiritual matters, should at least seriously consider with them- 
selves, what are matters in which they will and can conscientiously 


_ allow themselves to be dictated to by a secular body, and what are 


matters in which they cannot allow such interference, if they wish to 
preserve a good conscience, and must not, even if they only wish to 
save themselves from the contempt of their enemies. ‘That contempt 
always has deservedly followed, and always will follow, those who 
are blown about by every wind of secular expediency, and are per- 
petually seeking, not openly to renounce their old principles as false, 
but a loop-hole large enough to let them creep quietly out with the 
bag in their hands. Let it not for a moment be supposed that any 
rash course is recommended, or that the enormous importance of 
observing an establishment is overlooked. Every sacrifice but the 





* That the State could take back what it had given would be a dangerous 
doctrine; that it can take away what it never gave is monstrous. Intolerable evil 
must be shewn to arise from an existing state of things; evil, too, incapable of any 
other remedy, before such doctrines can be allowed. 
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sacrifice of principle should be made to retain it, because, without an 
establishment, religion, humanly speaking, will decline amongst us! 
But we are connected with the established church, not only as an 
establishment, but as: a true member of Christ's church, and we 
cannot recommend it to be the established form on any other principle 
whatever. «If, therefore, any of. its principles are violated, we cannot 
conscientiously consent to any farther connexion. with the state. It is 
on this ground that it behoves us all to eonsider well with ourselves 
how far we can go, and where;we must stop. Ifthe legislature only 
spoliates and persecutes us,.as far as our temporal goods are con- 
cerned, we are bound in conscience to submit, and to go on doing 
God's work in the world while we can. When the legislature goes 
farther, we must give up our connexion with the state at once, and 
leave it to have what form it pleases. Great as the evil will be, the 
evil of consenting to any violation of principle is greater still. The 
Archbishop of Dublin may again condescend to hold this up to 
ridicule, and, in one of those pithy sentences which one often meets 
with, with much point and no meaning, talk of the absurdity of 
men thinking that there is anything of the spirit of martyrdom 
in contending for the preservation of property. His Grace un- 
questionably sees no harm in Parliament diminishing the number 
of bishops, or alienating their property, or, as a man of principle, 
he would oppose these measures, But it is to be presumed, in 
justice to his Graee, that there are some church principles, quite 
independent of the grand doctrines of Christianity, which ~ he 
would not submit to see violated. And all that is here recommended 
to every honest churchman, is to weigh well with himself what these 
principles are, and consider how far he can in conscience. go, and to 
do so quickly, as in all human probability the day is fast approaching 
when his decision will be required. For it is not to be concealed, 
that public men for the most part come forward as vehement enemies, 
or only lukewarm friends of the chureh; that to Parliament the 
church cannot look either for friendship or warm support; and that, 
not direct destruction, but unjustifiable interference, is the shape 
which things will probably take. There are obvious reasons why 
direct destruction may not be deemed exvedient, and why there is 
strong temptation to interfering, and introducing intolerable alterations, 
by intolerable authority. 

These may be some of the truths, the profound truths, which the 
Archbishop of Dublin thinks it not wise to proclaim, for fear our 
enemies should thus learn what they eal not otherwise have 
known! He may not think it wise to let the Dissenters know 
what they cannot, of course, have observed, that the church is ill 
used by the legislature, and that if principles: are violated, the 
church of England will be torn asunder and divided into two parts, 
the one the church without the establishment, the other the establish- 
ment without the church! But, undismayed by his Grace’s ana- 
thema, I venture to make this statement, and to intreat those who 
are inclined to submit rery far indeed, to say the least, to consider the 
point well, to be assured themselves, and to assure their friends, 
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that there is a very large portion of the clergy who will not submit, 
and that, if a rent in the church is thus produced, on the one hand 
they who retain their opinions are not to blame; and on the other, that 
jen an event will teach the legislature that the church of England 
has a strength which they do not dream of if it is called out—that 
though political writers clamour, though interested landowners join 
the clamour, though dissenters swell the cry, though unbelievers raise 
their voices too, the church of England is deep in the heart of the 

ople of England—that they will answer to her call, if she is com- 
pelled to call for help—and that if the legislature chuses to oppress, 
the church may safely commit herself to the people, who will make 
her cause their's. H. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. By the 
Rev. T. Chalmers, D.D. London: Pickering. 1833. 2 vols. (Bridge- 
water Treatises, vol. I.) 


Dr. Cuatmers has here added another to the many unspeakable services 
which he has rendered before. No praise can add to his character, 
and no words could express the reviewer’s sense of Dr, Chalmers’ merits. 
It is a great pleasure to think of such a man; for without agreeing with 
him on every point, it is impossible not to feel that he has devoted a 
mighty mind to the best of causes—that every feeling and thought are pure 
and disinterested — that he is always labouring in the cause of God and 
man—and that many of the truths which he is scattering will, at last, by 
God’s blessing, be instrumental in destroying existing errors, when he is low 
in the dust. He has here entered on an inquiry almost new, and of the great- 
est difficulty, as a due consideration of the title of his work will shew. He 
sets himself at once, however, free from the trammels which the wording of 
his commission might seem to impose on him, and takes the case, not of the 
human mind in general, but of a single mind, to shew how completely it is 
placed in a fitting theatre for the exercise of its powers, understanding by 
external nature all that is external, not to mind, but to the individual possessor 
of a mind, who is surrounded by other men and other minds than hisown, Be- 
fore he enters on the point, and tries to shew the adaptation of nature to the 
mind, he feels compelled to make some observations on the phenomena of 
the mind itself; and here he is more on Bishop Butler’s ground, for whom he 
expresses an almost boundless veneration. In this place it is impossible to 
follow Dr. Chalmers in the line of his argument; but a few sketches must be 
given, that the reader’s appetite for the work may be whetted. 

Dr. Chalmers, in this part of his work, (and it is all that can be noticed 
here,) points out a grand distinction between the laws of matter and the dis- 
position of matter, which is of great consequence, and has been much over- 
looked. In the eye, for example, the laws of refraction would exist in vain 
unless all the lenses were rightly constructed, in size and shape, and the 
retina placed at the right distance. All this one may call arrangements for 
using the laws of matter previously known; and it is obvious, that if the 
laws could be proved to be inherent in matter, these arrangements would still 
go as far as we can go to prove a benevolent Designer. Again, as to the laws 
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of nature, they may account for the transmission of our system as it is, but 
not for its production ; they may keep up the working of the machinery, but 
could not se¢ up the machine. Allowing then all to be independent on a God, 
a God is as much required to construct the system. They could neither con- 
struct it at first, nor reconstruct it if it fell to pieces. This remark Dr. 
Chalmers applies very pointedly to the geologists who so confidently build 


new systems out of the wreck of old ones, as if blind laws could do this with- 
out the intervention of God. 


The boundless variety of particulars from which, in the arrangement of 


matter, a combination for some useful end can be shewn, makes the study of 
the material world most important for natural theology. In the phenomena 
of mind, from our ignorance probably, there is so much greater simplicity, 
that they do not afford the same evidence of design; but though not so useful 
for proving that God is, Dr. Chalmers shews that they are of eminent use to 
prove what he is. Thus a succession of mental phenomena is all that we 


know of the constitution of mind, But this is of the highest importance. It 


we find benevolence always followed by complacency, malignity by discom- 
fort, we shal} see at once that this succession must have been established by a 
benevolent and righteous Being 

Dr. Chalmers then argues, inthe most admirable way,—from the supremacy 
of conscience, from the pleasure of virtuous and pain of vicious affections, and 
from the power and operation of habit,—that man has been constituted as he 
is by a moral being. He proceeds, after these preliminary observations, to his 
more immediate object. He shews how conscience is brought into action by 
external things, and by other men—how kind affections would contribute to 
our happiness in the existing state of the world—how the power of habit may 
be used to produce a new era in the moral history of mankind. There ts 
then an admirable chapter on the uses of aager and shame, to a being placed 
in such an order of things as man is; and a still more admirable one on the 


necessity of the principle of family affection to the well being of society 


at 
large, with a mas sterly exposure 


of all the foolish and mischievous fancies as 
to universal erry. so often set afloat, and on what Dr. Chalmers calls 
the possessor y feeling—i. e., the sense of property, which he most powerfully 
maintains to be the (othe f the Creator in the heart, and a proof of his wis- 


dom and —— in thus adaptive man to his condition.* 
the work | 


men are Pender from the necessity of actual labour, a provis ion which ensures 
the civilization of the world and the progress of science. He shews after- 
wards, (turning to a different quarter,) that there is an habitual disposition to 
freth in the world,—that society could not go on without this tendency ; and 
again, that the law of affection is, that its intensity is proportioned to the 
helplessness of the object. Then he proceeds to the cases of strict adapta- 


tion of the external world to the moral constitution of man; for instance, the 


power of speech—the adaptation of the organs of man, and the aerial medium 
fur sound to the forming a path-way from one understanding and another. 
On the whole, perhaps, there are no chapte rs in the book more admirable than 
that on the capacities of the world for making a virtuous species happy, and 
the argument deducible from this for the character of God and the immor- 
tality of man, and that on the intellectual constitution of man. In this latter 
chapter Dr. Chalmers shews how the law of association—of expecting the 


* Dr. Chalmers considers the e-ngiiah systems of tithes and poor laws to be con- 
traventions of natural feelings, and therefore mischievous. The reviewer 


both points, and will a another opportunity of saving why. 


Now he will shorth 
say, that he denies Dr. Chalmers’ firets, i. e. as to the quantum of evil caused by 
either svstern. Would “4 > Chalmers could be for two or threc vears, at least, 
iT pra tical ki whodgc on both po nts | 
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uniform succession of natural phenomena is adapted to their natural uniform 
oecurrence—how the results of abstract intellectual processes, and the realities 
of external nature, so strikingly harmonize—how an isolated phenomenon is 
converted, by the plastic intellect of man, into an application of mighty effect 
on the interests of the world—how, in fine, the highest efforts of intellect, re- 
quiring great leisure and abstraction, are necessary for discoveries capable of 
application, the value of which is felt by all. If the truth of this latter obser- 
vation was felt by the possessors of wealth and fortune, how might it enable 
them to preserve their own influence, prevent changes, and keep society in a 
healthful state ; how clearly was it intended by God to do so! 

But there is no more room to discuss the rest of this admirable book. Let 
all read it, and (with the two exceptions noticed) they will find a store of 
truth by which their intellect will be expanded, and their hearts improved. 
As to style, it might be wished that in a philosophic treatise the amplifi- 
cation desirable in the pulpit could be avoided, and that Dr. Chalmers would 
not give the weight of his authority to new words. 


The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing design. By Sir 
Charles Bell. (Bridgewater Treatise [V.) London: Pickering. pp. 288. 


Lorp BripGewarer has been a great benefactor to mankind in calling forth the 
powers of so many eminent men in the service of truth. In the present trea- 
tise it isa matter of the warmest satisfaction to find an anatomist of Sir C. 
Bell’s great eminence professing his contempt for the late fashionable doctrines 
of materialism held by so many anatomists, and now coming forward to pre- 
sent the fruits of his wide researches and great ability in a treatise so full of 
curious and interesting matter, expressly intended to prove, by the examina- 
tion of one particular point, that design which is imprest on all parts of the 
creation. Sir C. Bell has here given us an examination of all those parts of 

various animals which in some degree answer the purposes of the hand, and 
has shew n that the hand is not the source of contrivance, nor consequently of 
man’s superiority, as some materialists have maintained, To this he has 
added some very valuable remarks shewing the uses of pain ; and he has illus- 
trated the work with a variety of the most admirable and interesting wood- 

cuts. 


Medulla Conciliorum Magne Britannia et Hibernia ab A, D. 446, ad A.D. 1548. 
Opera et Studio Ricardi Hart, Presbyteri, A.B.T.C.D. Norwich. 1833. 
pp. 92. 

Mr. Harr is entitled to great praise for his diligence in collecting and bring- 
ing together into so small a compass and price the decrees and canons of our 
various national councils. It is a branch of study which ought to be recom- 
mended to every clergyman, who cannot unde rstand our Church History or 
our church without it. Perhaps it would have been as well to have given the 
original part of the work in English; and, at all events, Mr. Hart, in a second 
edition, must look carefully to typographical errors in the Latin. 


—_- — - 


An Essay on the Quadripartite and Tripartite Division of Tithes. Part I1., witha 
Supplement on the Quarta Pars Episcopalis of the Trish Church. By the 
Rev. W. H. Hale, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1833. pp. 61 


Mr. Have has, in this pamphlet, shewn ina most able and convincing man- 
ner, that the right of the poor to assistance from clerical funds was always 
considered as a moral, and nota legal right. The only exception was in cer- 
tain cases of appropriate rectories, where by statute, in order to make up to the 
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poor for the absence of a wealthy rector, a certain sum was fixed on the appro- 
priator, not on the clergyman, and in monastery and chauntry lands, where 
certain sums were also fixt, but where there is no trace whatever of any divi- 
sion into four parts. Mr. Hall proceeds afterwards to shew that the poor laws 
did not take their rise from any changes in the property of the clergy, and 
finally inquires into the Quarta pars in Ireland. He shews, most satisfacto- 
rily, that these did not go from England, where no trace of such a custom 
exists, but was introduced into Ireland at a given time, by a papal legate ; and 
that though the Bishop in certain dioceses got a fourth part, no farther divi- 
sion took place. 

Mr. Hall, it is earnestly hoped, will prosecute inquiries like these, which 
are of the greatest use, and reflect the highest credit on his industry and 
learning. 


——— 


Poems. By Hartley Coleridge. Vol. I. Leeds: Bingley; and London, 
Baldwin and Cradock. 1833. 


Tuts is a volume of very delightful poetry, worthy to come from the son of 
Mr. Coleridge, and exhibiting both deep study of his father’s manner and 
great marks of the same genius. There is a purity of thought through the 
whole, and in the poems on sacred subjects, a reverence for religion which 
strongly bespeak favour for the author. He speaks of himself as one self-con- 
demned, but if he has anything to condemn in himself, this volume shews a 
state of feelings and thoughts from which everything may be hoped. His 
dedication to his father, his verses to an unknown sister-in-law, and the 
sonnets in general, are quite admirable. 


— 


The Leading Idea of Christianity. By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. London : 
Cadell, 1833. pp. 176. 


Turis volume is intended to shew that the leading idea of Christianity is a de- 
liverance from evil of all kinds, physical and moral—that it is the free gift of God 
—that it nevertheless will be given to those only who are fit for it—that men 
can only make themselves fit for it by the help of God’s spirit, which will be 
given to them who ask it, believing in Jesus Christ—and finally, that there is 
a judgment to come, in which a discrimination of the fit and unfit will be made. 
In the first part of the work, the author insists very strongly (having obviously 
read Bishop Copleston and Archbishop King’s writings) that we can form 
no adequate notion of heaven, and that the kingdom of heaven can to us only 
mean a deliverance from all evil. Why he insists on it so very strongly that a 
release from physical evil is athingto be so much in our thoughts, or why 
he speaks of the earth being so entirely freed from evil by Christianity in fu- 
ture times, as if that was to be the abode of all living men, does not very 
clearly appear. But in other respects the book is reasonable enough, and the 
writer need not have written so fearfully metaphysical a preface, announcing 
new views and a sort of discovery of the secret of Christianity, when his 
work (which is very plainly and pleasingly written) contains only very reason- 
able views which have been usually taken before. : 





Letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of The Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. J. Carlile. In2vols. London: Fellowes, 1833. 


Tue Reviewer begs to recommend these volumes to his readers. There is not, 
perhaps, any great novelty in them, but they contain a great deal of valuable 
remark, collected from various sources, not accessible to everv reader, delivered 
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in a very pleasing and readable manner. Mr. Carlile sets out with observing 
that the Scriptures have this remarkable in them, that the facts and doctrines are 
so intimately united that they stand or fall together, and that no other religion 
ever ventured to stand this trial, or thus to build itself, as it were, upon facts, 
and to interweave facts with itself. 

He then goes on to shew, that scripture teaches religion by historical narra- 
tive, and, after these preliminary remarks, proceeds to shew, in a very pleas- 
ing way, the consistency of scripture with itself, and the consistency of the 
narrative with other parts ; consistencies impossible in such extended writings, 
were not all of them true. He then points out the external confirmation of 
the facts in scripture, from facts recorded there still existing—from the tradi- 
tions of various nations, and existing natural phenomena—and proceeds to 
the argument from prophecies and types, on the principle, that the events 
and ordinances referred to by the New Testament writers, were previously 
acknowledged by the Jews as recorded and appointed by divine authority. 
Having thus established the truth of scripture, he goes on to use it for the 
purposes of his argument, and shews that if we receive the facts, it is almost 
impossible not to receive the doctrines also; that these doctrines are through- 
out consistent with themselves, in the view which they present of God, and 
in the means which they take to form human character,—that the system of 
the Bible is adapted to the nature and wants of man, and that the ordinances 
are so likewise. The work closes with consideration of some objections, and 
with some remarks on the way in which the Canon of Scripture is formed. It 
will be seen that this book travels over a good deal of ground—notices many 
common objections (which it does very well), and dwells on subjects, all of 
which have a good deal of interest for even ordinary readers. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that it may have a good deal of circulation, and tend to 
effect the object for which it was written—the reception of the truth. 


_ 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Derby, by Archdeacon 
Butler. London: Longman and Co. 1833. 


Arcupgacon Butier’s Charge is of very high value indeed, containing, as 
it does, brief observations on almost all the subjects relative to the church 
which have excited men’s feelings of late, and expressing on all of them the 
views of a sound churchman and of a clear and practical man of business. 
The Reviewer heartily wishes that they who find fault with the opinions 
exprest as to Church Reforms in this Magazine, would read Archdeacon 
Butler’s Charge, as he is a person who stands so deservedly high in public 
esteem, and is, at the same time, allowed to be liberal in his opinions. 

There is but one point of any moment on which the Reviewer would differ 
from Archdeacon Butler—viz., the taxation of large livings for the augmenta- 
tion of small ones.* And this Archdeacon B. puts on its right footing, viz., 
that it is the least of evils. This has never been denied in the Magazine, but 
it has been simply said that it is an evil and an injustice. Archdeacon B. 
thinks that something must be yielded to the popular voice, and that this 
sacrifice, on the whole, is the least objectionable. It may be doubted whether, 
after a short time, the popular voice will not be in favour of the charch. The 
clamour as to the amount of its property is dying away. One rarely hears it 
now, except from some Member of the House of Commons, where blunders, if 
they are blunders, are usually retained longer than in any other place. 


—_— ooo, ee - -_-— -—- -_——-——— 


* Archdeacon Butler's scale is the best yet proposed. But he does not state his 
ground for thinking that it would produce 40,0001. a year. 
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A Letter, onthe Payment of Tithes, to a Member of the Society of Friends. By 
the Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. 


A Second Letter on the same subject. By the same. Bristol: 1833, 


Tuese two tracts do Professor Lee very great credit. He argues the point of 
voluntary maintenance exceedingly well in the first, and, in the second, goes at 
great length, and with much learning, into the history of Ethelwulph’s law. 
The only thing to be said on this latter point is, that Professor Lee’s reason- 
ings are quite conclusive, if Ethelwulph’s law really relates to tithes, The Re- 
viewer has long entertained a belief that it does not, but to a dedication of Ethel- 
wulph’s own land. But as he nowhere found such an opinion exprest, he 
concluded himself wrong, until he lately saw Sir F. Palgrave’s most learned 
work on the Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, where this opinion is maintained 
with all the learned author’s great ability. 





AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(1.) Banner of the Church. (A Newspaper.) 
(2.) Report of the General Convention at New York in 1832. 


(3.) Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Members of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. By the Bishops of the same. New York: 1832. 


(4.) A Sermon preached at the Consecration of Three Bishops. By Bishop I. 
U. Onderdonck. 


No true son of the church of England can look to the episcopal church of 
America without sincere joy at finding the rapid progress which it is making, 
and the firmness with which it maintains the truth; nor with some shame at 
finding how much more prominent it makes its distinctive characters than we 
do here. All the works at the head of this article shew this. The Banner of 
the Church contains articles on the church and its character, well deserving to 
be reprinted here ; and it is much to be regretted that the removal of its inva- 
luable editor, Bishop Doane, to the sphere of his new duties, has stopt the 
publication, 

The Report of the General Convention contains the canons of the church as 
now adopted, and should be in all churchmen’s libraries. Bishop Onder- 
donck’s sermon is sound and powerful ; and the Pastoral Letter of the bishops 
(especially their remarks on the connexion of religion and polity) deserves 
serious consideration, 





The Book of Enoch, &c. By R. Lawrence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. 
2nd edit. Oxford: Parker. 1833. 

In this second edition of his very curious and valuable work, Archbishop 

Lawrence has added ten pages of Greek extracts from the Book of Enoch 

given by Syncellus, in his Chronographia, as quoted by Fabricius, in his 
Codex Pse udepigraphus, with a Latin translation of them, and has also prefixed 

(at the close of the preface) a kind of synopsis of the contents of the work, 





Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. In 2 vols. (Constable’s Miscellany, vols. 
78 & 79. London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 1833, 


TukeReE are no tales of fictitious adventures which possess half the deep inter- 
est of these Romances of Real Lite, and there are none which present human 
nature in a point of view so admirably adapted for shewing what it can bear 
and what it can do, by the aid of a trust in Providence, and by the help of 
those qualities which religion makes it the indispensable duty of man to 
acquire. 
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Readings in Poetry: a Selection from the English Poets, from Chaucer to the 
present time. London: J. W. Parker. 1833. 


Tue Compiler mentions that it was his wish to insert nothing in this volume 
above the level of the youthful capacity, and itis, of course, only just to judge 
the selection according toits intention. In that view, it deserves both praise 
and recommendation. It will be found that nothing whatever objectionable 
is inserted, and that almost everything inserted is pleasing. Some of the 
poets, however, are hardly dealt with, W hy is not even one of Cowper's 
minor pieces given, so full of beauty and of moral and religious feeling as 
many of them are? Why is not one specimen given from Keble, whose name 
is praise enough ; of w hom, as a Christian poet, no praise would be extrava- 
gant? The reviewer cannot always agree in the opinion exprest, either in the 


_ general preface, or the notices prefixed to the several selections. 


-_-—-_—— 


Remains of the Rev. W. Howells, being a Collection of Extracts from his 
Sermons. By W. P. Moore, A.B.'T.C.D. Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 
1833. 

Wen so capable a judge as Mr. Melvill speaks of Mr Howell as a pro- 

found and logical thinker, one cannot doubt the fact that he was so. But 

they who, like the reviewer, have no means of judging of him but this volume 
must say that, assuming Mr. Melvill’s view not to be too partial, Mr, 

Moore’s collection of extracts is very unfortunate. For nine-tenths of them 

are really either mere common-place, or mere extravagance. The latter fea- 

ture exists in a degree almost inconceivable. What can we say of a preacher 
who tells us that God, through all eternity, never can again exhibit such love 
as he has to man—that the Devil had not half the sin of man—that if 

Christ is not God, he is the greatest liar and blasphemer who ever lived— 

that it would be better for all the devils in hell to be members of the Bible 

Society than for Socinians to be so—that sin is for ever fattening on the flames 

of hell—that it is all that God can do to save a sinner—that careless people 

continue to laugh at serious things till they get a locked jaw, which will never 
be loosed till in the flames of hell their laughter is turned into mourning— 
that the Bible Society was born a monster; and that its members begged 
the enemies of God and man to enter into compact with them, &c. &e. Are 
these the words of soberness which ought to come from the minister of God ? 

These are things, no doubt, which will amuse itching cars, and draw many 

hearers; but will they profit them—will they strengthen a Christian, or cor- 

rect a sinner? 


The Spitel Pulpit, a Sermon preached at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
1833. By the Rev. J. Russell, D.D. London: J. W. Parker, 1833. 


Tus is a curious and valuable account of the first institution of the Spital 
ig 0 which were preached in a pulpit in the open air, in the parish of 

t. Botolph, Bishopsgate, for three days in the Easter week, and of the way 
in whic h they have been since managed, The divine and antiquary will be 
alike interested in it. 


—_—— --— 


Plain Words about Prayer, with a Form of Prayer for Families. By the Rev. 
C. A. Heurtley, M.A., Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1833. 


Tuts book is what it professes to be—a very plain and very excellent tract on 
prayer, its necessity, advantage, and modes of prayer. Tliree or four casual 
expressions only ( and those of no moment) excepted, the reviewer begs to ex- 


press the strongest approbation of this tract, and to recommend it for general 
use, 
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Discourses and Sacramental Addresses to a Village Congregation. By the Rev. 
D. B. Baker, A.M., Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 2nd edition. London: 
Rivingtons. 1833. 


Ma. Baker is evidently an ingenious man, as his discourses “on the 
Analogy between the Land and Man’s Heart by Nature,” and that on “ Chris- 
tians Episties of Christ,” sufficiently shew, though both are so ingenious, 
and the latter especially couched in such terms, that his village congregation 
would make nothing of it. This is the more remarkable, as most of his other 
discourses are written, as far as style goes, ina way well adapted for such an 
audience. ‘The reviewer cannot say he likes the tone of the sermons. When 
Bishop Sumner, after Paley, recommends that sermons should be local (a di- 
rection which Mr. B. puts on his title-page) he does not mean that the minis- 
ter should be always talking to his people about himself, and telling them that 
the Bible is everything to Aim—that he is reckoned too strict—that he is called 
foo religious—that he must expect to be persecuted, &c. &c. 

How, too, could Mr. Baker, in speaking of confirmation to his people, charge 
them, that amidst the frivolity, recklessness, and ignorance, which will sur- 
round them on the day of confirmation, the candidates of his parish should 
be examples of piety, &c. &c.? Does Mr. B. think that he was the only cler- 
gyman who had any serious feelings, or took any serious care of his flock on 
that occasion? How could Mr. Baker, again, in taking leave of his flock, talk 
of his anxiety lest those who came after him should not spare the flock? He 
obviously felt the impropriety of this, for he adds, that he will not allow such 
gloomy anticipations to dwell on his mind. Why, then, allow himself to ex- 
press them? Why should not his successor be as zealous as himself, or more 
so? Thereviewer, too, begs to protest entirely against Mr. Baker’s strong 
denunciation of things as they have been, and to express his deep sense of the 
impropriety and uncharitableness of such declarations by a Christian minister 
in the pulpit. 


Protestant Episcopal Pulpit. New York: Moore. 


Two more numbers (viz , numbers 1 and 4 of vol. 3) have reached the Editor. 
The first of them contains two excellent Sermons by Bishops White and Onder- 
donk, and a print of Bishop White, so beautiful as to deserve general atten- 
tion. Every good episcopalian should have this most apostolical-looking head 
in his possession. 





MISCELLANEA. 


MORALITY OF THE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. 
(From the Review of Moore's Travels of an Irish Gentleman, &c.) 


‘Tue merit of a writer is not modified by a consideration of his motives; but 
the praise due to the man derives its source mainly from that consideration. 
The catholic reader will peruse the pages of this valuable addition to his 
library with the greater interest, when he is informed that it is intended as a 
species of amends for some of the earlier productions of the distinguished 
author. With the first efforts of his muse, at which the malevolent and hypo- 
critical Zoilus still loves to snarl, (viz., Little’s Poems,) we do not happen to be 
acquainted (!); and we must therefore suppose that they deserve the imputations 
usually cast upon them, when the author would perhaps describe himself in 
the words of Boileau : 


‘Ami de la Vertu, plutot que vertueux.’ 
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But to the subsequent emanations of his prolific genius, whether in prose or 
verse, We have devoted our attention. It were superfluous to state, that we 
have derived from them a high intellectual gratification. It were needless to 
add the singular encomium, that repetition does not cloy, but that their 
beauties are ever fresh, like the charms and fragrance of a perpetual spring. 
All the world has long conspired to award this praise to Moore. But we 
proceed farther, and venture to declare our opinion, that they have been made 
auxiliary to the cause of virtue (!). That sense of honour, which, purified and 
refined by Christian principles, is but the sincerity enjoined by the apostle, 
ardour and fidelity in friendship, cheerful uncalculating love of his fellow 
creatures, courage in danger, uncompromising hatred of oppression, enthu- 
siastic patriotism, and that towards a country which it is, everywhere, 
‘treason to love,’ if not ‘death to defend ;’ these, these are the idols of Moore’s 
worship. The passion of love, the universal, but dangerous instrument of 
poetry, is not, indeed, handled by him as it would be in the sanctuary or the 
cloister, but to the man of the world it is made subservient to the interests of vir- 
tue (!). It is not with Moore the base indulgence of sensuality (!!) ; it is fidelity 
in virtuous engagements, it is constancy and purity in conjugal affection (!!!). 
If it be said that the poet occasionally, as in the matchless Lalla Rookh, offers 
an apology for fallen innocence, we answer at once, and boldly, that nothing 
can be more striking than his contrast between weakness and vice, of which 
the former is presented for our pity and our warning, and the other is held up 
to our execration, 

‘We are not ignorant that the Catholic advances another charge against the 
literary career of the poet, founded on the levity with which he occasionally 
treats the mysterious doctrines of revelation, and especially the characters of 
those great and holy persons whose exalted virtues claim the homage of the 
man, not less than of the Christian. We regret exceedingly that men indebted 
to their Creator for extraordinary mental endowments should so frequently be 
unmindful of the great author of these splendid gifts ; and those, whom merit 
or accident has invested with power over the public mind, should so frequently 
exercise this power to strengthen the prejudice which the Protestant reader 80 
generally entertains against the church of God. No man of modern times is 
more seriously obnoxious to this imputation than the late Sir Walter Scott. 
The merits, the mere literary merits of this much-be-praised writer appear to 
us to have been exceedingly overrated. A more slovenly writer, as to style, 
never rose to eminence, and no one seems ever to have possessed less of pro- 
found thought or originality of sentiment,” &c. 

In a very superficial age indeed! — but really one has not patience to 
go on with this man’s abuse of Sir Walter Scott, whom he de- 
nounces as a most immoral writer (having just lauded Mr. Moore’s 
morality to the skies), and then abuses all the Romanists who have 
subscribed to the Abbotsford memorial. He then proceeds thus :—* If 
Mr. Moore has not altogether avoided the course which we have con- 
demned, he certainly has indulged in it less than any one of the greater 
number of his contemporaries, and has occasionally suffered to escape him 
expressions vindicating the faith, as if to compensate for the sarcasms of a 
more thoughtless moment.’”’ Little or no comment is necessary. Let it only 
be observed and remembered by what base arts Romanists endeavour to make 
or to keep converts. If there is one living man who more than another has 
tended by his writings to encourage sensuality and licentiousness—who has 
represented vice under an alluring and specious aspect—who has broken 
down all the banners between vice and virtue—that man is Mr. Moore. 
Allow him all the praise which is fairly his due (and be it remembered that 
that is not the praise of being a great Poel), but remember his outrageous 
offences against virtue, beginning with his earliest publications, and consum- 
mated to the thinking mind in his last, the life of Lord Byron. Remember 
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that this is all a matter not in dispute, but acknowledged by all decent people 
—and then remember that because such a man has now written a book in 
favour of Romanism, that the Catholic Magazine proclaims him—not a peni- 
tent—but the constant, unvarying friend of virtue. Even in Little’s Poems 
he is ‘a friend to virtue ;’ and in his other works he makes ‘ the passion of 
love’—* subservient to the interests of virtue.’ This is too shameful, or rather 
too shameless. 


In a Petition of the Society of Friends to the House of Commons for the 
Abolition of Tithes, &c., the following passage occurs :— 

“On this principle, we have always refused the payment of Tithes, and 
other ecclesiastical demands; and, at tle same time, have offered no opposi- 
tion to the distraint of our goods for these purposes. In the earlier periods of 
the society, its members were exposed to grievous sufferings and persecutions 
on this account. Not only were they despoiled of their property, in a vexa- 
tious and ruinous manner, but their persons were seized, and they were 
immured in dungeons, to the injury of their health, and, in many instances, 
even to the loss of their lives: and, although the laws which render us liable 
to suits in the ecclesiastical courts are now but seldom enforced, we still 
suffer considerable injury from the levying of distraints, and from the exac- 
tions with which they are often accompanied.” 


The Friends should be exact in their statements. Now one common practic 
among them is, not to allow distraint to the full value, but to have a tacit 
understanding with the clergyman to take a certain composition ; and then, 
as the churchwardens distrain for church rates, they request that the whole 
sum may be distrained for together, in order to save the expenses of two distress 
warrants. Is this like submitting to religious persecution, or suffering for 
conscience’ sake? Is it not rather ridiculous than anything else, as all half 
measures are? 


TRANSLATION FROM AN ARABIC. MANUSCRIPT, 
BY THE LATE DR. NICOL. 


The work from which the following passages are translated was very highly valued by Bp. Heber. 
( } ; ) yy 


Tis disputation was held in the presence of the prince, surnamed Melek Almo 
shammar, during the reign of Melek Al-Dhaher Gazi Ben Yusef Ibn Aioub, of the 
family of Salah, over the nation of Islem, in the city of Aleppo, who was lord of 
Antioch, and during the reign of Leo, the son of Stephen, king of the Armenians, 
in the 10th Indiction, which corre sponds with the year of our father Adam, upon 
whom be peace, 6615. It is a circumstance well known that the abbot of the monas- 
tery of Simeon Albahri presented himself once before the sultan, the lord of Aleppo 
and the adjacent country, for the purpose of settling some business with him relating 
to that monastery. ‘When he came into the presence of the sultan, together with the 
monks who accompanied him, the sultan received them in the most friendly manner, 
and gave orders that their business should immediately be settled, and requested 
them to sit down, in the meantime, in his brother’s pavilion. Among the monks 


who accompanied the abbot, was a venerab le personage, far advanced in years, of 


supereminent wisdom and most profound knowledge, whose hoary locks attracted 
the respect of all, and whose manners were so courteous and ; ireeable, that the eyes 
of all men were fixed upon him by a kind of charm. This man had been an inmate 
of the monastery from his early youth, and had rendered himself remarkable for his 
exemplary practice of all those virtues which peculiarly adorn, and are required in 
the monastic life; he had also been abbot of the inonastery for a considerable number 
of vears, until old age obliged him to resign that office. Illis name was Father 
George . (As soon as he was pre ented tu the prince, the brother ot Me lek \lmo- 


shammiar, that pri reated him in the most honourable and respectful manne 
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and had such pleasure in looking upon him, that he could scarcely withdraw his eyes 
from him; he then made him come near to himself, and sit down by him. When 
the abbot went back to the sultan, in order to settle his business finally, the prince 
took the old man by the hand, and began to converse with him, and to ask him eon- 
cerning the monastery and the meaka, concerning their mode of life, their conduet, 
and occupations. We shall here, then, commemorate some of the questions proposed 
to him by the prince ;— 

Prince. O monk, do you eat flesh ? 

Old Man. No; in general, we do not. 

Prince. Have you any intercourse with women? 

Old Man. No; we Hy from them, and never approach them. 

Prince. But wherefore? Surely the supreme God created man, male and female ; 
and surely he did not forbid the eating of tlesh. 

Old Man. We do not forbid marriage or the eating of flesh. But it is our study 
to aim at the attainment of a life resembling the divine and immaterial, and we en- 
deavour to approach, as nearly as possible, to the pure immaterial essence of God 
by the spiritualization of the body. — Lron, in proportion as it is brought near the fire, 
and is united to it by fusion, in the same proportion loses its dross and grosser parts ; 
and aceording as water is pure and transparent, so is the light of the sun diffused 
through it; and you see that transparent bodies, in proportion to the fineness of their 
texture and transparency, admit the rays of the light to pass through them. But 
you likewise know, that the clouds ascending from the earth darken the sun, and 
obstruct his light; and, in like manner, O prince, the rational intellect, which con- 
tains part of the divine essence, is darkened by a life of sin and effeminaey ; and, 
according to the degree of that darkness, we are removed from God; and aecording 
to our removal from God, we are enthralled by the pleasures of the body, and the 
love of the present life. We are not prohibited from the eating of flesh and inter- 
course with women only, but from all the pleasures of the body, and from all those 
things which are sources of pleasure to the five senses. Upon this ground, we hope 
tor our portion of happiness with God in his paradise and everlasting kingdom ; for 
Christ told us, “that we should not receive joy and gladness in the world to come, 
unless we endured sorrow. and misery in this transitory world.” On this account, 
we suffer misery in this perishable and fleeting world, in order that we m: Ly receive 
peace in the world which is imperishable and everl: asting 

Prince. Your words, O monk, indicate what is right, and the genuine truth. But 
surely God hath graciously bestowed upon us all things, and allowed us the proper 
enjoyment of them ? 

Old Man. Yes; but your prophet, on the other hand, has given you a slack and 
easy rein, who has allowed you the unrestrained enjoyment of pleasures, and has pro- 
mised you after this life a paradise, in which you will enjoy every kind of sensual 
pleasure, according to his words, “ I will give you a river of milk, and a river of 
honey, and a river of wine, and black-eyed nymphs.” 

When the prince and the monk had proceeded thus far in their conversation, three 

learned moslims, whose robes exhaled the perfume of musk, arrived, and made the 
due salutations and invocations of felicity to them. ‘The prince embraced them, 
returned their salutations, and made 100m for them to sit down, ‘These, imme- 
diately regarding the monk with attention, began to address the prince in the Turkish 
language, and asked him whence the monk came, and what was the cause of his 
coming into his presence. ‘lhe prince replied, “* He belongs to the monastery of 
Simneon, and came to us on account of some business relating to the monastery, to be 
settled by the sultan, my brother, whom may God glorify! What think you,” added 
the prince, “of his person and appearance?” One of them then, whose name was 
\bu-Dhaher, of Bagdad, said, ** As my life is devoted to you, O prince, every thing 
in him is pleasing and becoming, and his countenance is agreeable. What a pity it 
is that he is a Christian!” Al-Moslim said, “ As our Lord commands.” He then 
would have commenced a converention with him on the subject of religion. 

Prince. Are you then resolved to dispute with him on the subject of religion: 

Then the one began to regard the other ; and at length one of them, who was valled 
Abu-Salame Ibn Saad of Mosul, advan eee forward and thus addressed the monk : 
“We reverence your Messiah, and we glorify his power, and we exalt his dignity 
above that of all prophets, except Mahommed, the prophet and apostle of God. But 
you Christians lower his dignity, and do not attribute to him the honour due to bim, 
although the most high God honoured and dignified him, and sent down to him the 
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Koran, as a light and guidance and merey from the Lord of worlds. And you 
Christians deny that he is the prophet of God; for which he will certainly bring 
you to account in the day of the resurrection and judgment. 

Old Man. Know, Abu-Salamé, that every place has its meet language, and every 
question its proper answer. We did not come into your country for the purpose of 
entering into an argument about religion. We came in the character of supplicants; 
it would not, therefore, be proper for us to say anything to you, except that which 
would be agreeable to you, and would be well received. Besides, I know that vehe- 
mence is common among you, and a custom in which you glory, as one of your own 
writers has testified. 

Abu- Salamé. We are respecters of faith and equity, and there is no one here who 
will say anything to you which is not consistent with propriety, if you yourself do 
not advance any falsehood instead of the truth. 

The prince then turned round towards the monk, and said to him, ** O monk, I 
am a believer in the Christianity professed by the Greeks, and you may answer what 
you please without fear.” He then took a seal ring from his finger, and put it upon 
that of the monk. 

Old Man. O Abu-Salame, I shall not advance any falsehood instead of the truth, 
although the perversity of your nature may incline you to think what is true is false. 
With regard to your objection, that we do not honour Mahommed, nor admit that 
he is the apostle of the Most High, or a prophet, I shall give you a clear explanation 
and demonstration on this point. 

Abu-Salamé. Yes, do so, if you are able; but no doubt you can, after due con- 
sideration. 

Old Man. The truth shall be manifest, and deceit discovered. Do not you allow 
that God is the creator of all created things ? \ 

Abu-Salamé. Yes; God created every thing in heaven and in earth, by his word | 
and command. 

Old Man. Is there any world created by any other God ? 

Abu- Salamé. No; the universe was created by one God, the same whom we serve, 
and beside whom there is no God. 

Old Man. Do you think that God wishes the salvation of the whole world, or 
only of a particular nation out of his whole creation, and gives to destruction all 
others? or, do you not allow that God is self-sufficient and beneficent? If you say 
that God does not wish the salvation of the whole world, then you reduce the supreme 
Creator to a character of poverty and parsimony, and make him like a certain man, 
who prepared a feast for a hundred men, and when another hundred eame, he said, 
“ Go away, I have no food for you ;"-—a sufficient indication of his poverty and par- 
simony. 

Abu- Salamé. God is certainly not as you describe, and T admit and confess, that 
he is self-sufficient, beneficent, and kind, the Creator of all created beings, and is 
desirous of their salvation. 

Old Man. If God wished the preservation of the whole world, Mahommed would 
necessarily have been sent as his apostle to the whole world. It is, moreover, neces- 
sary that he who declared his own mission, and said that he was the apostle of God, 
should have had with him some apostolic power, and some convincing proof, testify- 
ing that he was the apostle of God. 

Abu- Salamé. What power, and what proof? 

Old Man. Such as the apostles of Christ had. 

Abu- Salamé. What were they ? 

Old Man. Three things—the performance of miracles, the power of speaking in 
all languages, and their preaching throughout the whole world ; whereas the con. 
traries of these three requisites are found in your prophet. 

Abu-Salamé. Explain yourself. 

Old Moan. The three things practised by your prophets were the inspiration of 
terror by the sword, indulgence, and sophistical argument. 

Here the monk turned towards the prince, and said to him, “ O prince, may God 
uphold your power and glory ! Supposing a person should in these times come to you, 
professing to be a messenger sent to you by the caliph, for any particular object, 
but have with him no letter from the ealiph, nor seal, nor any token whatsoever, 
would you be assured that he was really the messenger of the caliph?” 

Prince. No; 1 should treat him as he deserved, and punish bim propezly. 

Abu-Salamé. But what is your argument and demonstration to prove that the 
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apostles of Christ possessed this power, and the several faculties of working miracles, 
speaking in all tongues, and preaching throughout the world ? 

Old Man. ‘The proof is before you, and the demonstration is manifest before your 
eyes; for whether you go to the east, or travel to the farthest west, or turn to the 

Kiblah, or the north, you will there find the worship of the Messiah established; and 
there is no region of the world in which the Christian religion is not found to be 
professed. ‘This is a clear proof that the apostles of Christ must have travelled 
through the whole earth, from country to country. We find likewise a proof that 
they must have been able to speak all languages, for nowhere is there found a nation, 
or language, or tongue, in which the worship of Christ is not celebrated. The 
prophet David foretold, many generations before the apostles, that they would speak 
in all tongues, saying, “ their voice went out through the whole earth, and their 
speech pervaded the regions of the world.” This is a plain proof that the apostles 
spoke all langueg s. Have you, Abu-Salamé, anything to object to these two 
arguments ? 

Abu-Salamé. This is quite evident—there is no doubt of it. 

Old Man. It now remains for me to prove that they did not perform miracles 
and wonders by their own power, but by that which sent them. ‘This appears from 


the submission made to their commands by barbarous nations, the difficulty of 


exhorting mankind, their preaching and inculeating doctrines with gentleness, not 
by menaces, the power of the sword, the conferring of riches, elegance of language, 
and the wisdom of this world; for they were men destitute of the wisdom of this 
world, devoid of the knowle¢ lve of books, the greater number of them having been 
fishermen and tent-makers. But the power which they received from Christ, who 
sent them, enriched them with the wisdom of this world, and of existing things ; 

for when Christ sent them to preach through the whole world, he appeared to them 
after his resurrection, and came into the chamber where they were, although the 
door was shut ; and first of all he gave them his salutation of peace (for they feared 
the Jews), then he breathed upon ‘them, s saying, ‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost, who 
will be -your protection, by whose power ye shall raise the de: id, cure diseases, be 
victorious over kings, put to silence the eloquent, and put an end to error; if ye 
forgive men their sins, they shall be forgiven them; and if ye retain their sins, they 
shall be retained; ye have received freely, give therefore freely."—He also said to 
them, “ Carry witli you neither staff, nor sac ‘k for provisions, nor clothes, nor shoes, 
nor brass in your purses. " ‘Tell me, now, what could be more severe than this 
poverty, and so vile a condition? If you think that their precepts and commands, or 
rather those of Christ the Lord, were light and easy, hear what those were—* To 
him who strikes you on the right cheek, turn your left ; to him who wishes to take 
your coat, give also your cloak ; to him who compels you to go a mile, go two; 

love your enemies ; bless those that curse you; do good to them that hate you.” 

Say, who would have attended to such severe precepts, or attempted the performance 
of them, if the sight of miracles had not astonished all men, and convinced them of 
this truth? But if, O Moslim, you do not assent to the truth of these things, from 
the perverseness of your nature, and your mind is not sufficiently convineed, consider 
with yourself, and reflect upon the preaching of the apostles. They preached 
before eloquent and learned men, before kings and common men, saying, “ Believe, 
© people, in God, who was born of a virgin, who ate and drank, who was beaten 
and received stripes, who was derided, and spit upon, and buffetted, who had a crown 
of thorns placed upon his head, who was crucified, who died, was buried, and rose 
again.” Noone listened to their words, but they called them liars, mocked, beat, and 
persecuted them. When they declared before the congregations of men wonderful 
things, every one who heard them disbelieved them. ‘They said, “O people, bring to 
us the naked, the aged, the dead, and all that are afflicted with disease ;” and the dis- 


ciples said, * In the name of Christ of Nazareth, who the Jews crucified in the days of 


Pontius Pilate, rise up, thou dead, and let the breath of life return to thee.” Thus, 
also, the eyes of the blind were opened, the maimed were restored to soundness of 


body, and every kind of disease was cured. Mankind, therefore, were convinced of 


the truth of their words by their deeds, and believed in their God, and the doctrines 
they preached ; their actions bore testimony to their words, manifesting the truth 
of their religion ; and the heavens, the earth, angels and men, kings and common 
men, the learned and the ignorant, have borne. testimony that the apostles were 
the messengers and ministers of God, and that their religion is the religion of truth. 
Even your prophet, Mahommed, testifies the truth of their words and their gospel, 
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when he says, in the Koran, “ ‘Truly we sent down the Koran, confirming that 
which was before revealed in the law and the gospel.” If, then, your book and your 
prophet both confirm the truth of the gospel, you must likewise admit its truth ; if 
you deny this, then you deny the truth of your book and your prophet. 
Alu. Salumé. 1 allow the truth of the gospel ; but you have altered it, and accom- 
modated it to your own purposes and wishes. 
Old Man. If you will listen to me, I shall give you a proof that you cannot 
possibly deny, so that at last you will feel the same shame that one would feel who 
should wish to obstruct the light of the sun with his hand. Can you inform me, O 
Abu-Salameé, how many years passed between the time of Christ and Mahommed ? 
Abu-Salamé. 1 do not know. 
Old Man. ‘Then I shall tell you—six hundred years and upwards. 
Prince. 1 believe you speak the truth, for I recollect 1 have found the same 
account in some of our written histories, 
Old Man. But is it not true, that Christians have been found in all parts of the 
* world ? 
hed Abu-Salamé. Yes. 
Old Man. As they are also in our times? 
Abu- Salamé. Yes. 
Old Man. 1s it possible that one could enumerate the gospels which were in 
various regions of the earth, and in different languages aud tongues? 
Abu- Salamé. No; impossible. 


ee. i Old Man. Supposing, then, that one people of the west have altered their copies 
1 Fe i of the gospels, how could their alterations have extended to those who inhabited the 
oS i Be remotest parts of the east, whose speech and language were diflerent ; and, likewise, 


to those of the south and the north, whose languages were likewise different? How 
is it possible that the gospel could have been corrupted? — If innumerable copies had 
been altered, there would be found many copies different from many others, for it is 
impossible they should all coimeide. But if you travel through the whole world, to 
east, west, south, and north, you will find the gospel in all langus ages entirely coin- 
ciding with that which was delivered by the apostles, the messengers of the Messiah, 
and no one copy to differ from another. I shall give an ¢ xample to prove the truth 
of nry assertion :—Supposing a man should come in these our times, and would reveal 
a Koran, different from the one now received among you, and should tell you, this 
is the Koran that was sent down to the prophet, ‘although, i in reality, it was not, 
would you believe him ? 
5 Abu Salamé. No; we should instantly torture or kill any person bringing such a 
| pretended revelation to us. 

Old Man. Uf, then, your sacred volume, being in one language and one diction 
oe only, cannot. possibly have been altered, how is it possible that any one could have 
oe corrupted the gospel, which was dispersed through the inhabited world, among 
nations differing in language one from another? Besides this, we have sound argu- 
ments and clear demonstrations, which prove the truth of what I have now advanced, 
derived from the Old ‘Testament, and those things which the prophets of ancient 
times prophesied concerning the Messiah and his apostles. These, however, I shall 
give you as concisely as possible, fearing I might weary your patience by a long 
P explanation. 


ambae Aire 


Abu-Salame. And Mahommed is held by you to be inferior in dignity to Christ 
and his apostles ? 

Old Man. Is it right to consider the slave equal to the lord, the created to the 
Creator, a human being to God ? 

Abu-Salame. Do we not know, O monk, that Mahommed is the apostle and 
prophet of God, that he guided the people of Ishmael, and converted them from 
idolatry to the knowledge of the living God, like Christ and the apostles ? 

Oid Man. | know that Mahommed usurped authority over the Arabians, the sons of 
Ishmael,and Ll allow that he was the guide of that nation, and that he converted them 
from idolatry to the knowledge of that God, but not to the true knowledge; because 
his object was to gain an ascendancy over them, and subject them to an obedience 
which was so extremely severe, that he could not teach them the true knowledge of 
the Creator. And provided you can command enough of patience and attention, | 
shall state to you certain arguments, which are quite satisfactory to me and to those 
of my faith in regard to Mahommed; and shall explain why we do not consider our- 
selves constrained to esteem him either a prophet or an apostle, 
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Abu- Salamé. As the prince has allowed you to speak unrestrainedly, given you full 
security, and permitted you freely to speak your mind concerning Mahommed, you 
may now say whatever you please. 

Prince. O Abu-Salame, the monk speaks only about what relates to the Koran, 
and what is agreeable to truth and right reason. 

Abu- Salamé. Be it so. What now have you to say concerning Mahbommed ? 

Old Man. Know, O Abu-Salamé, that Mahommed was an Arab, of the family of 
Koreish, of the nation of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, the Egyptian, the wife of 
Abraham. He was one of the wandering tribes, and a person of an elegant form. 
He made frequent visits to the sacred habitation (Jerusalem). It happened that he 
attached himself to a Christian of the Nestorian sect, called Boheira, who, in conse- 
quence of some inquiries he made concerning his religion, found that he belonged to 
a people that had no knowledge of God, namely, the descendants of Ishmacl. ‘Their 
worship was paid to a certain idol, called Al-Acbar ; the pr: ayers they offered to which 
were poems on the subject of desire and love, written upon tablets, and suspended 
upon the idol; which poems were called the seven Moallacat. When Boheira 
found he was of that nation, he had compsssion upon him, and shewed the greatest 
kindness and friendship ; he instructed him in the knowledge of God, and read to 
him parts of the gospel, the law, and the psalms. When Mahommed returned to 
his country and his people, he declared to them his conviction that they were in most 
manifest error, and that their idolatry was vain, unprofitable, and pernicious. ‘They 
said, what is this, OQ Mahommed? I have found, replied he, the true God.—W he 
is he, said they, and what is his name? Mahommed replied, it is He who created 
the heaven and the earth, and all the created things therein: He hath sent me to 
you this day as a light and mercy from him to you, and a great benefaction towards 
you. They said, let us behold him, and where is he? Ile answered, he is in 
heaven, and seeth all, but is himself not seen. ‘They said, we have a God, whom we 
serve and venerate, whose worship we have received from our forefathers and prede- 
cessors, who giveth us everything that our souls love, and what our wishes and 
sonra itions desire, even all the things we possess. Mahommed replied, the God who 

‘nt me to you, said, ‘That he would freely bestow upon you all that you desired, 
iia is of infinite power, and whose glory is exalted far above your conceptions. 

They said, what is he? Mahommed answered, it is he who will transport you into 
Paradise, in which there is exuberance of food and drink, and the unrestrained love 
of women, They sald, what kind of food, and drink, and enjoyment? He replied, 
a river of milk, a river of honey, a river of wine, and black-eyed maids, never 
deflowered, and never atlected by age. ‘They said, art thou the prophet of God? 
Ile said, yes. They replied, but we fear our god Acbar. Mahommed said to them, 
worship God, and reverence him. Who is Acbar? One eompany of them then 
said, we believe in God, and in the truth of his apostle. ‘This company was imme- 
diately followed by another company of the family of Koreish, to which Mahommed 
belonged, and this company of the Koreish was soon joined by another. One man 
soon after took unto himself his daughter, and his sister (and his mother’s sister, and 
his sister’s daughter ); in consequence of which, Mahommed wrote to Boheira, who 
commanded him to restrain all such conduct for the future. After this, by making 
great exertion, he fixed the nearest degree of connexion to that of the uncle's or 
aunt’s daughter. After a vast multitude of the Arabians and their great men had 
embraced his party, there remained also a great number who would not follow him. 
At this time, therefore, he assumed to himself power and authority ; he unsheathed 
the sword, issued every kind of denunciation and threatening, and had recourse to 
the weapons of destruction and bloodshed against all who would not receive him or 
embrace his doctrine. He said, he who becomes a Moslem is safe. He said, also, 
all beings in heaven and earth have admitted Islam with their will, or against their 
will, supposing that all beings in heaven and earth had entered into his religion 
spontancously or by compulsion. Now he treated the people with kindness, and then 
menaced them. Tis design was, that he might make them subservient to his will, 
and that he might make his power absolute, so that he might be able to gratify, 


without restraint, his extraordinary desire of women, and his other passions. A 
proof of this is, that he was never satisfied with the women be had with him, however 
Huumerous, but conceived a violent passion for every woman he saw, and took her 


by force from her oat eae thinking that God had given her to him as a wife, and 
to no other. His companions then said to him concerning her, after such a one has 
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fulfilled what was necessary, we have given her to you as a wife, OQ Mahommed; and 
he thought that this was a revelation sent down to him from God, concerning such a 
one’s wife. And when he spoke upon this subject to his companions, they said, 
Take, O prophet of God, what God hath graciously bestowed upon thee, and pecu- 
liarly intended and made lawful for thee and for no other. 

Abu- Salamé. Mighty well! O uncircumcised! but such a one himself asked 
Mahommed to take her, and confessed that it was not lawful for himself to have her. 

Old Man. And if he had not said so, it would have been lawful to him, 
( Mahommed) but to no other ? 

Abu-Salamé. It certainly would not have been lawful to any other. 

Old Man. Uave you not heard the story of the Arabian Messenger, whom your 
prophet M: ahommed slew, when he was reclining on his couch, although both ‘God 
and man forbid the murder of a bird when sitting on her nest; and when they 
asked Mahommed what had been the cause of his death, he replied, my sword? — 

Abu- Salamé. You judge from a wrong judgment, and speak from the deficiency 
of your reason; for this was an accusation falsely brought against Mahommed, in 
whom was perfect excellence, glorious virtue, and mighty favour with God; who 
conducted by his hand one of the people descended from “Ishmael. 

Old Man. He was indeed a conductor, but, by iny life, he did only just as he 
pleased; and you follow his and your own inclination, not the will and pleasure of 
God. By my life, I am clearly convineed that Mahommed and you are in the 
most palpable error, and far removed from good guidance and the straight path, as 
his own words even testify—‘* I know what there is for me and you.” “IT and you 
are perhaps in the right path, or in manifest error.” “Fear God as far as you are 
able, perhaps you will prosper."’ Ile also ordained, that in every prayer they offered 
up, they should ask of God direction to the straight path, as in the words “ Guide 
us into the straight path.” But if you are already in the right path, there is surely 
no necessity that you should ask fur direction, for he that accepts of direction must 
have lost the right path, and has occasion only to ask for assistance; for example, 
suppose, O prince, that I should go out to-day from your presence in search of 
my home, but should lose my way ; In this case I should not fail to ask direction of 
God and man, until I should find the road that led to my dwelling, and then there 
would be no necessity for me to ask for guidance or direction, but only for assistance 
to bring me thither. 

Prince. Yes; just so. 

Old Man. If Shean knew that you were in the right path, why did he enjoin 
and command you to pray to God for guidance and direction; and then, although 
he knew that the prayer for his own benediction would not avail him in any degree 
with God, he hath strongly enforeed and ordained that you should pray to him, 
saying, “QO, ye who believe, pray for him ; and repeat the benediction.” 

Abe: Geland. What! do you not know that God and his angels bless (pray for) 
the prophet, and that there is no need I should say the benediction upon him ? 

Old Man, Would it not be best of you to pray for yourself, and to entreat forgive- 
ness of your sins? Are you not like a man emaci: ited with hunger, who begs food 
for another, or one who is himself diseased, but is anxious to seek a cure for 
another? And if you, and God, and his angels, join in praying for Mahommed, 
what God is there to receive the prayer? for if such be indeed your opinion, your 
opinion renders God, the angels, and men, all equal. 

Abu-Salame. The prayer of God is mercy from God to his creatures. 

Old Man. Does he, then, who hath received the mercy of God and his angels, 
stand in need of your prayers? It would be better for you to pray for yourself. 

Abu- Salame. Do not you Christians pray for your prophet and your Messiah ? 

Old Man. No; but we pray to him, for he is our God and Creator, and receives 
the prayers of men. 

Abu-Salamé. This is manifest impiety, and you certainly hold a most idle and 
crudely formed doctrine. You worship a crez ited human being, the son of a woman, 
in whom you say were united two natures; and you cannot pretend to deny, 
O monk, that you abominate and curse our prophet Mahommed. 

Old Man. No; by my life! LT have not brought forward any of our peculiar 
arguments. What I have advanced has been taken from your book and your 
Koran. Do not you grant that Mahommed was of the family of Keoreish ? 


Al-Moslim. Y« 
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Old Man. Do you not know that he took unto himself a great number of women, 
some by lawful marriage, and others as concubines without law ; and that he used 
the sword, and shed blood, and seized upon the property of others ? ? 

AlMoslim. Yes; God commanded him, and revealed to him that such was 
his will. 

Old Man. Do not you allow that Mahommed died, that his limbs and bones were 
reduced to dust, under the moisture of the earth ? 

Al-Moslim. Yes. 

Old Man. We do not say anything respecting your prophet which you yourselves 
do not allow. Why then do you make such objections to our faith, and express your 
displeasure ? 

Abu-Salamé. ‘The truth is, we do not refuse our assent to any part of your 
faith, except to this, that you attribute a Son to God, and make the Messiah that 
Son; and likewise say that he is the eternal God, the Creator of created things, 
and that he is man born of a woman, having an image with God as that of Adam, 
and that God said to him, * Be!" and he was. 

Old Man. Do you believe, O Abu-Salamé, every thing your prophet has said in 
the Koran, which you hold to have been sent down from God ? 

Abu-Salamé. Yes ; everything in the Koran was sent down by God to Mahommed 
the chosen. 

Old Man. Is it not mentioned in the Koran that the Messiah is the Spirit of 
God and his Word, which he caused to enter into Mary ? 

Abn-Salamé. \t is so. 

Old Man. ‘Vell me whether is the Spirit and the Word of God eternal or created? 

Abu- Salam, Eternal ; not created. 

Old Man. Was God at any time deaf and dumb, and without His Word and 
His Spirit ? 

Abu-Salamé. God forbid IT should answer such a question! But wheresoever 
God is, there must also be His Word and Spirit. 

Old Man. 1s the Word of God the creating power, or the thing created? 

Abu- Salamé. Without doubt it is the creating power, 

Old Man. Do not you worship God ? 

Abu- Salamé. Yes. 

Old Man. Do vou worship God together with His Spirit and Word, or not ? 

41-.Moslim. | worship Crod, and llis Spirit, and Word. 

Old Man. Say then, | believe in God, and Tis Spirit and His Word. 

Aba- Salame. T believe in’ God, and THis Spirit, and Tis Word. But T do net 
make of these three Gods, but one God, 

Oid Man. ‘This opinion is my opinion, and this faith is my faith, and the faith 
of every Christian. Thus far 1 intended to lead you, that you might know the 
truth, and the meaning of the ‘Trinity—the Father, who is God—the Son, who is 
Lis Word—and the Holy Spirit of them both. 

Just at this time the Prince, who was reclining on his couch, sat up, and after 
having ratsed the lappets of his head dress higher above his eyes, he clapped his 
hands, and, expressing great satisfaction, said with a smile, “T am now convinced, 
QO Abu-Salamé, that the monk has made you a Christian, and converted you to his 

faith.” Anger and confusion now shewed themselves in the faces of Al-Moslim and 
his companions; but at last one of them, the learned Abul Fadhl of Aleppo, came 
forward, and said to the others, if you had allowed me from the beginning to have 
carried on this argument, and to have proposed questions, I should soon have shewn 
you, to your satisfaction, his arrogance e and vain boasting, and should soon have defeated 
him, but you did not allow me an opportunity. He then turned towards the prince, 
and said, “ Know, O prince, (may God give you all prosperity!) that infidels are as 
fire, which burns everything that comes near it, and the spirit of rebellion and deceit 
speaks through their mouths.” 

Old Man. What you wish to fasten upon me recoils upon yourself and your 
prophet ; for the arguments and demonstrations I used to prove that the Messiah is 
the Spirit and the Word of God, were taken from your Koran and your prophet. If 
anything I adduced proceeded from the devil, or from a spirit of deceit and fallacy, 
you must attribute this to your book and your prophet. 

Prince. May God confound you with shame, O Abul Fadhl. Tt would be far 
better, and more profitable for you, to hold your tongue. I wish God would deprive 
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you of speech, and deliver us from your impertinence. {He was then struck with 
shame, and turned away. | 

Old Man. But to return to the subject, O Abu-Salamé, your prophet said, 
Christ, the Son of Mary, had no other similitude with God, but that of Adam, for 
He said unto him, “ Be,” and he was. Your prophet is right; for the Word of 
God is eternal, and His Spirit is the creating power, uncircumscribed and incom- 
prehensible, for which a body was created of the nature of Adam, and the body of 
Mary, in which it abode, and in which was veiled the divinity of the Word, for 
certain purposes determined by God; for a subtle essence is not made manifest 
but in some gross material substance. An example of this may be seen in fire, which 
is a subtle essence, not manifested and visible unless in some kind of matter. I 
must likewise let you know, that the prophet Moses once entreated of the Most 
High God, that he might behold Him in the substance of His divinity. God said, 
“Enter into a cavity of a rock, and I shall put my hand into it, and you shall 
behold my back.” And Moses having so done, beheld the back of the divine 
substance. After this a light shone from the countenance of Moses, so that no one 
could look upon him—for no one of the people looked upon him who did not 
instantly die; and Moses was obliged to cover his face with a veil when he spoke 
to the people, lest any one beholding him should die. 

Abu-Salamé. Since this is your belief, that the Spirit of God and His Word 
entered into the womb of Mary, that part of God’s Essence which remained must 
have been without Spirit, and without the Word, because these were then in the 
womb of Mary. 

Old Man. You must have lost your senses, Abu-Salamé; you are as silly as a 
school-boy, or one of those that dwell in villages, or who pitch tents, for you speak 
of God, who is a subtle Essence, and the Creator of all, who is not to be defined 
or described, or circumscribed in place, or contained in time, and who is not moved 
from one place to another, but is everywhere present, as if you spoke of a created 
being, and you conceive him to be cireumseribed and capable of being moved from 
place to place. Put away from your imagination this mere delirium, and this. silly 
idea from your mind, and conceive not the Spirit and Word of God to be like things 
circumscribed, and capable of being moved trom one place to another. 


Abu-Salamé. But how can I possibly believe with you, that the Spirit and Word 
of God were both together in the womb of Mary, and were likewise both together 


united to God in the empyrean heaven, and were not removed or separated 
from Ilim, according to your opinion ? 

Old Man. This foolish persuasion of yours is consistent enough with the gross 
nature of your life, your law, and your faith; for you Mahommedans consider 
things that are objects of the senses and intellectual perception, according to 
your own understandings, which are debased by the laxity of your lives, and your 
indulgence of sensual pleasures. But 1 am by no means loath to explain everything 
you ask, and I shall give you examples to shew you the truth. What is your 
opinion of the sun? Don't you think he is in the heaven ? 

Abu-Salamé. Yes. 

Old Man. And does he not send down his rays, his heat and light, upon the whole 
earth ? 

Abu-Salamé. Yes. 

Old Man, Does then his light and heat leave him when he sends them down upon 
the earth ? 

Abu-Salamé. ‘They are not divided or separated from him. 


Old Man. Thus the word of God and his Spirit abode in the womb of Mary, and 


yet were not taken away from God the Father. I shall give you another example: — 


Our Lord the Prince has spoken, which has been expressed by his order in a book of 
parchment ; this certainly was uttered from his understanding, and by his mouth ; for 
a word requires to its perfection the spirit to be uttered with it; this word was 
present in the substance of the parchment, and thence was communicated to the 
wor d, and was heard of all. Whether, then, did the word (power of speech ) of the 
Prince leave his understanding, and that which was left remain without the power of 
speech, or did not the word exist altogether in the understanding of the Prince, 
and was at the same time altogether in the book, the parchment, and the ink ? 

Alu-Salamé. Yes. 

The conversation was in this manner carried on until evening arrived, and, the 
time fer retiring to rest approached, when our Lord the Prince, after the nel com- 
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pliments were passed, dismissed them both, having ordered them to appear before 
him early next morning. The two Mahommedans' took leave, being both 
ashamed, and apparently in deep thought. After this, the Prince said to the Monk, 
“ You must now have no objections to retire to your home.” The Monk replied, “ By 
the Lord of all the earth, we are wanderers; we have no house or habitation in the 
earth ; neither has any man any fixed place or secure abode in it.” 

Prince. God protect thee, O Monk ; how delightful is your language! How sweet 
your words! Here are two pavilions; you and your companions may sleep in them 
if you please. {He then gave orders to his servants to take due care of the Monk and 
his companions. ] 


( To be continued. ) 





REPORTS. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A mertine of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place 
on Monday, the Ist of July; the Lord Bishop of London in the Chair. 
There were present, the Bishop of Hereford, the Hon. Mr, Justice Park, the 
Ilion. Mr. Justice Gaselee, the Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Watson, N. Connop, Jun., Esq., George Bramwell, Esq., William 
Davis, Esq., J. S. Salt, Esq., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
church of St. Nicholas, Hereford; enlarging and re-arranging the seats in 
the church at Bramley, in the county of York; erecting a gallery and re- 
arranging the seats in the church at Barley, in the county of Hertford ; 
building a chapel at Tarvin, in the county of Chester; re-arranging the seats 
in the church at Nintield, in the county of Sussex; enlarging the chapel at 
Armley, in the county of York. 

The Committee have adjourned their meetings to the third Monday in 
October. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Committee of the National Society held its monthly meeting in West- 
minster on Wednesday, 3rd inst. There were present, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bishop of London, Bishop of Hereford, Bishop of Bangor, Mr. 
Justice Park, Archdeacon Watson, Mr. Norris, Mr. Trimmer, Mr, Davis, 
Dr. Walmsley, Dr. D’Oyley.—Grants amounting to 800/. were voted in aid 
of building and enlarging new school rooms in thirteen places, and the schools 
of fifteen places were received into union. 


a 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE RELIEF OF THE VAUDOIS, 


At a General Meeting, held June 19th, 1833; the Bishop of Winchester 
in the Chair. 


Arrer a very strong and deserved testimonial of respect for the late 
Treasurer, the Rev. B. Bridge, the Report proceeds thus :— 

The Vaudois Institutions receiving pecuniary aid from the Committee con- 
tinue in a state of progressive efficiency ; and the following abstract of receipts 
and expenditure presents an account which will probably admit of no great 
variation in future, and may therefore be considered as exhibiting a statement of 
the permanent result of the Committee's exertions in behalf of the Vaudois 
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Annual Amount of Interest received from Stock by Messrs. Bosanquet & Co. 


- - 78 January and July. 
Payable half-yearly. 12 April and October. 
- - 21 Do. Do. 


£7200 £222 fu 


Annual payments made to Vaudois Institutions. 


800 — Reduced - 24 


r, £ 
8200 3 percent. Cons. = - ‘nil - : 
1200 3h perCents. - + 42 


L 
On account of the Hospital at La Tour - - : 120 
Infirmary at Pomaret - - - 30 
— Education for the Ministry 20 


Girls’ Schools at Villar, St. Jean, St. Germains, and Clots, 101. each 40 
Girls’ School at La Tour - - - ° . lz 


o£ 222 

In addition to the fund above-mentioned, which is peculiarly under the 
charge of the Committee, the Royal Grant, of 2771. 1s. 6d. annually, recovered 
by means of the Committee, passes through the hands of the Treasurer. 

The Committee have nothing new to communicate on the subject of the 
Hospital at La Tour, the Infirmary at Pomaret, or the five Girls’ Schools ; but 
they lament to have it to report, that, at the beginningof this year, some of the 
Vaudois community were suffering under a scarcity of provisions, from the failure 
of the last year’s crop. Lt.-Colonel Beckwith, a member of the Committee, who 
was fortunately on the spot at the time, informed the late Treasurer and the 
Secretary of this calamity. The late Treasurer remitted the sum of 51. out of 
his floating balance to the Valleys, and the Secretary sent 100/., which he 
raised by contributions among his private friends. After this succour, in- 
creased by a subscription on the part of Mr. Sims, and other friends of the 
Vaudois, it has not beer thought expedient to make a public appeal in behalf 
of the sufferers, and it is hoped that it may yet be avoided. 

The Report then notices the New Institution, founded at La Tour, by an act 
of private munificence, for the education of young persons intended for the 
ministry. 

The Reports of the Officers of the Table, touching the progress of the 
scholars of the grammar school at Pomaret, founded by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, at the instance of the Committee, and of the 
students of the new institution at La Tour, and their reports also of the 
efficiency and attention of the rectors of these establishments, are very satis- 
factory. At the late public examination, two scholars were removed from the 


grammar school to the new institution, and nominated to bursaries or exhi- 
bitions there, as a reward for their attainments. 


Upon the whole, the Committee have reason to believe, that the general 
prospects of the Vaudois are improving. The Sardinian government appears 


to be more and more favourably disposed towards them. Commissions have 
been given to native Vaudois serving in the army; and the censorship on 
Protestant books is becoming less severe. The new institution at La Tour 
has been formally sanctioned and legalized by royal authority, and the King 
of Sardinia has expressed his desire that equal justice should be administered 
to his Protestant and Roman Catholic subjects. 

For these happier prospects the Vaudois are greatly indebted to the interpo- 
sition of our own Government, both on the part of the present and the late 
administrations ; and the Committee cannot lose this opportunity of expressing 
their sense of the good offices rendered to the cause of the Vaudois by the motion 
of Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., in the House of Commons, on the 24th of 
January, 1832, for the production of papers relating to the Vaudois, which 
was followed by the declaration of the Secretary for foreign affairs, that it was 
the desire of the British government to extend its regards to the Vaudois, in 
conformity with ancient treaties. By order of the Committee, 


W.S. Gitry, Secretary. 
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TWENTY-THIRD REPORT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
FOR IRELAND, 


Adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Society, held in the Rotundo, Dublin, | 
on the 17th April, 1833. 


Tue receipts during the past year amount to 31471. 13s. Of this sum, 
6001. 10s. 84d. have been received for the sale of Books, Extracts of the Corre- 
spondence, &c., issued by your Society ; leaving the sum of 2,547/. 2s, 34d. as 
the amount of subscriptions and donations contributed by the public. 
The increase in your Income during the past year, above that of the preceding 
year, is 1611. 17s, 2d. This increase has taken place in the amount of con- 
tributions transmitted from Great Britain. ‘ 
The last Report of your Society stated a diminution in the amount of con- 
tributions raised in Ireland, and it is with regret that your Committee have to 
report a falling off during the past year also; but in reference to the sum sub- 
scribed to your Society in Ireland, it is always to be borne in mind, that the 
contributions which appear in your Annual Reports form but a small portion } 
of the whole amount which is annually raised for Sunday School purposes ; 
large sums being collected and applied to the support of local Schools which 
form no part of the Income of your Society. Your several Committees have 
avoided sending Deputations throughout Ireland, for the purpose of augmenting 
your funds; and, as stated in your last Report, they have ‘‘ forborne to instruct 
your Agents in Ireland to seek subscriptions for this end from an unwilling- 
ness to interfere with local objects.” | 
Your Committee have gratefully to acknowledge the continued friendship of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, who, with their usual 
kindness, have granted to your Society, during the past year, 7,500 Bibles, and | 
15,000 Testaments.* 
The number of Books granted gratuitously, and sold at reduced prices, 
during the past year, has therefore been— 
9,028 Bibles, 3,986 Freeman's Card for Adults, 
20,480 Testaments, 219 of the Book of Hints for Con- 
21,069 Spelling-Books, No. 1. ducting Sunday Schools, 
15,129 Spelling-Books, No. 2. $11 Rolland Minute Books, 
7,566 Alphabets, 2,739 Class books. 


State of the Schools. 
At the commencement of the past year, the number of Schools in con- 


nexion with your Society was — ee - - + 2,611 
The number of Schools assisted during the past year, and not previously 
in connexion with your Society, was - . - - - - 151 
The number of Schools reported as having been revived during the past 
year was - - - - - - - - ~ - 23 
2,785 
The number of Schools which have failed, merged into other Schools, 
or been withdrawn from your lists, was - - - - - 143 





Making the total number of Schools in connexion with your Society on 
the Ist January, 1833, . - - - - - - - 2,642 


which are reported by the latest Returns to be attended by 19,142 gratuitous 
Teachers, and 206,717 Scholars. 


Your Committee now present the following recapitulation of the number 
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* Allsums arising from the sale of Bibles or Testaments, granted by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, are returned to that Institution, 
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of Schools, Scholars, and Gratuitous Teachers, in connexion with your Society, 
in each Province, on the Ist of January, 1833: 


No. of | Proportion 


‘ : tomy 
PROVINCES. ‘Population| No. of | No. of \Gratui ar ; 
le rratuitous| of Scholars 
in 1851. —— mene Teachers. ‘to population) 


156,712) «14,140 


| 2,993,128 | 1868 | 
| 98,630! 9,751 . 6 
| 


1 
LE | 1,997,967 | 397 "gph 
CONNAUGHT + 1,548,077 138 7,162 | 619 | 1 ...188 
tty 5 rr _ 2,165,193 239 14,213) 1,652 | 1....152 
——— |e ee —_—_—" —— | 


EREnéberescesel 7,734,305 | 2,642 206,717 | 19,142 ee 


to 15 | 
| 
| 


Seb En SK; MN tM EG ei nlactene lls So eee ee ee 


Increase from Ist January,’ | 
1832, to Ist January, 1833 | 31 eine c 


ee EE — ~~ — —— + . ——— 


It will be observed that the number of Scholars in connexion with your 
Society amounts to 206,717 ; of this number, 112,256 are reported to be reading 
in the Bible or Testament, and 35,239 are reported to be Adults, above the 
age of fifteen. : 

From the Retarns forwarded to your Committee, they continue to learn, 
that not one half of the Scholars are receiving instruction in DarLy Schools. 

A review of the general proceedings of your Society during the past year is 
calculated to awaken in every Christian mind deep feelings of thankfulness. 
During a period marked by circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to Scriptural 
Education, through the blessing of the Almighty, there have been added to 
your lists 31 Schools, 4,564 Scholars, and 496 Teachers; and your Com- 
mittee are satisfied that had not the cessation of Cholera been too recent to 
have afforded a sufficient time for the return of such of the Scholars as fear of 
the disease had dispersed, your lists would have exhibited a still more cheering 
increase. The extensive emigration also, amongst our Protestant population, 
during the past season, has had, in many instances, a very sensible effect in 
diminishing the number of Scholars, and has also deprived the Schools of 
many valuable ‘Teachers, whose services it is frequently difficult to supply. 
The correspondence of your Committee furnishes many striking testimonies of 
the injurious effect to the Schools which emigration has produced. 
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Rating or SMauyi Tenements.—Tne following is a correct abstract of the 
Bill for the better rating of small tenements, as amended by the Committee :— 


1. The inhabitants of any parish in vestry may resolve to rate the landlord, 
owner, or person entitled to the rents of any tenement Iet at less than 10/. a 
year, instead of the occupier. 

2. The landlord shall continue liable, notwithstanding any conveyance or 
transfer made to elude the rates. 

3. The parish officers may, if they think fit, compound with any landlord, 
on his application, for payment of the rates at a reduced yearly proportion, 
being not less than half, nor more than two-thirds, of the annual sum at which 
the tenement shall be assessed. 

4. The parish officers may proceed by action of debt against the landlord, 
not being a resident householder, for rates six months in arrear, after 21 days’ 


notice. 
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The occupier shall be liable to seizure of his goods for his landlord’s 
rates, to the extent of rent due, on refusal to pay the amount when called upon ; 
but shall not be liable to action of debt. 

6. The occupier paying rates may deduct the amount from his rent. 

7. Occupiers refusing to disclose their landlord’s name may be committed 
for a month. 

8, 9. Relate to matters of form. 

10. If any landlord, being rated, shall appeal against the rate to increase 
the assessment, in order to throw the burden on the occupier ; or if the occu- 
pier shall appeal to reduce the assessment, so as to throw the burthen on the 
—s ten days’ notice shall be given to the other party. 

. Owners being rated may vote in vestry. 

+4 The Act shall not repeal any Local Act for rating the landlord; nor ex- 
tend to any tenement let for more than three years, or for a life or lives ; nor to 
any tenement in any city or town in which the right of voting for Members 
of Parliament shall depend on the assessment to the Poor’s Rate, and where the 
occupier shall claim a vote by reason of such assessment, 

13. Provides a summary mode of ejecting occupiers of tencments under 10/. 
rent, for which the owner is rated, at the expiration of the term of letting, by 
two justices after one month’s notice in writing. 


PuBLicaAns AND Beer Houses.—Returns printed by order of the House of 
Commons shew that in the two years from April 1, 1831, to April 1, 1833, the 
number of publicans convicted atthe metropolitan police offices, for permitting 
disorderly conduct within their houses, or for keeping them open at unlawful 
hours, was 908 ; and the number of beer house keepers convicted of the same of- 
fences in that period was 211. In the various counties in England the convictions 
were—of publicans, 858; of beer house keepers, 3,333. In Wales—publicans, 
12; beer house keepers, 35. Thus throughout the kingdom the proportion of 
convictions is about four beer house keepers to one publican. What an admi- 
rable comment on the working of the act does this offer ! 





Tue following is a list of Catholic Clergy in France :—Archbishops, 14 ; 
Bishops, 66; Vicars General 174; Canons, 660; Rectors of the first class, 
767; ditto of the second class, 2,534; Curates, 26,776; Vicars, 6,184; 
Chapter of St. Dennis, 21; Choristers of ditto, 16; Seminarists, 3,500; 
total, 40,712. The clergy cost the country 33,918,000frs. exclusive of fees, 
gifts, and other allowances from parishioners, &c. 


Tue total amount expended under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Charities since their appointment is 14,163/. 15s. 7d. ; of which, the amount 
— for salaries is 9,865/. 15s. 1ld., and other expences of the commission 

207/. 19s. 8d. The number of days which each of the ten commissions has 
ie employed in the country varies from 150 to 197. 


_ By the last report of the Committee on public Petitions, (dated 28th of June) 
it appears that the number of Petitions for the better observance of the Lord’s- 
day, presented in the Commons up to that day, was 1,146; the number of 
Signatures was 275,026. The number of Petitions presented for the abolition 
of slavery was 4,982 ; the number of signatures, 1,301,880. 


IN consequence of the King’s letter, an inquiry is now making as to livings 
contiguous to each other, not exce: ding the value of 500/., and not containing 
more than 1000 inhabitants, with a view of their being united. A similar 
measure Was proposed during the time of the Commonwealth, and a survey 
made, which is preserved in the library of Lambeth Palace. It appears from 
that survey, that agricultural parishes are much the same now as 200 years 


ago, and that the population in those parishes has not so much advanced as 
night have been supposed, 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. Sinciair's motion on the Rights of Patronage in Scotland is one 
which must, as Sir R. Inglis and others observed, be most seriously 
considered by the friends of the English church. For the reasonings 
on this point (which has no relation to doctrines or to church govern- 
ment) which apply in one case, apply in the other. And there is 
one view of the subject which, though extremely obvious, is apt to be 
overlooked—viz., the practical one. Admit, for argument’s sake, all 
the evils of private patronage, and then compare it with what some 
would set up in its room, viz., popular election, and you will find that, 
in nine cases out of ten, practically speaking, popular election will not 
exclude private patronage, and that you cannot thus effect your 
object. In country parishes it is very well for the squire, who perhaps 
owns four-fifths of the property, to talk of the hardship of having a 
clergyman sent to the parish by a public body or an individual who 
are strangers to it, so that the wishes and expectations of the inhabi- 
tants are not at all considered. But the real grievance is, that the 
patronage is not his own; and the real object of his joining in the 
clamour is his seeing that if the clergy were elected by the people, he 
should in fact become the private patron of the parish of whieh he is 
principal owner. Make all the laws you please to place the choice of 
the clergy in the hands of the people, and yet the influence of 
property ynnst be such in country places that if one man is chief 
owner he will be sole patron of the benefice, and that if two or three 
ure owners, they will have ‘an understanding, and become alternate 
patrons, “his is so plain that not a word need be added on the 
matter. L’opular election theretore will do these two things. In 
large towns it will introduce election of the clergy by a canvass, a 
poll, or a broil; and in country places, it will transfer the patronage 
from Mr. A. to Mr. B.,a very convenient transfer for Mr. B. no doubt, 
but not obviously at least beneficial to the public. The influence of 
property indeed is, and must be, such that it will have its way ; and of 
private patronage one may therefore truly say, “ Kxpellas furcd, 
tamen usque vecurret.”’ The course about to be taken, as it would 
seem, by the Scotch, is to give the parish a veto oun the patron’s ap- 
pointment. ‘This is far less objectionable. 

Though money matters deserve little regard in themselves, yet 
there is another point which deserves attention, since the subject 
of private patronage has been mentioned, and Lord Althorp has 
stated that the average produce of livings in this country would be 
285/. per annum.* When people speak of this, they ought to 
remember that if the church revenues were all thrown together and 
distributed afresh, there would be no sueh sum at all, The reason is 
this. If I am the patron of a living worth 5007. a year, does the 


ee a ee ee ee 


* The reader should refer to the Magazine for June to s¢e how clearly this is an 
overstatement, or rather a statement made without reference to necessary and very 
important deductions. , 
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CHURCH REFORM, 217 


nation really mean to say that, without compensation, it will take 
away 215/. per annum from my living, for the advowson of which | 
have given a large sum, in confidence that the laws of justice will be 
respected by the nation? My advowson was worth so much, now it 
is worth so much less. The nation, which has, by its law, taken 
away so much from me, must, in decency, give me my money back, 
for, whatever it may say of the duties attaching to éncumbents, who 
receive money, no such duties attach to me as « lay patron. 1 bought 
the advowson as property, and under the sanction of the law ; and surely 
a nation which respects honesty, or its own character, will not turn 
round, and, under the pretence of conscience, rob me. This point 
admits of no dispute. If a fresh distribution with less inequality is 
to be made, the lay patrons must be compensated. Whence is their 
compensation to come? The nation will not like a new tax for the 
purpose. And ultimately, therefore, it must come in some shape or 
other from the church property itself, which will be pro ¢axto dimi- 
nished. Something might be extorted perhaps from those whose 
advowsons are increased; but every one knows how difficult it is to 
persuade men that their property is benefited when the benefit is not 
asked for by them; and it is quite certain that they will not pay 
adequately for it. If, then, people will entertain chimeras, and begin to 
calculate what church property is really worth, before they strike the 
average, let them be pleased to strike off a very large sum indeed for 
compensation to lay patrons, and they will soon find that, as an 
average, 285/, is ridiculously above the mark. 

The Chancellor has brought in the Bills reeommended by the 


Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, and there can be no doubt 


that those recommendations suggest some very beneficial alterations. 
For example, the extinction of peculiar jurisdictions, or, in other 
words, the placing every living under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
the diocese, may be, as far as expediency is concerned, a considerable 
improvement, and prevent irregularities which could not but take place 
in single peculiars, or even very small jurisdictions, But there is one part 
of these Bills which, it is to be hoped, will receive fair investigation for 
the sake of the poor—that which takes away the right of grauting pro- 
bates &c. from Diocesan Courts, and annexes it to the Courts in London. 
What is the working of the present system ? Ifa poor man dies, leaving 
40/. or 501., and a probate or administration is granted, this will cost 
him 47. or 5.,* and this surely is enough. But as the Diocesan Court 
appoints Surrogates i in sufficient number through the diocese, the poor 
man has not any serious complaint bey one this, Le. he has not either 
himself to trav el a long distance, or to employ an agent. But when all 
is transferred to London, he will be put to the expense of a Law 
Agent, (perhaps two, i.e. a country and a London oue,) and his 
expenses most seriously enhanced. The writer heard ofa case the other 
day, where the expense of a probate in the country would have been 








* This sum goes very much in stamps. The charges of the officers of Court for 
copying the will &c. are very low. The Surrogate in the country frequently 
receives only 10s. 6d. 
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?18 ECCLESTASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


between 6/, and 7/., and (the fees being the same) the expense in 
London was nearly 13/. Surely reforms like these will make those 
for whom they are effected cry out, “ Pol! me occidistis, amici, Non 
servdstis.”’ ‘She farmers indeed (ungrateful men!) are crying out 
loud enongh against the ‘Tithe Bill brought forward, as was said, 
entirely for their relief; and assuredly the poor will cry out still 
louder, and with more justice, against such a terrible addition to their 
burthens. One is unwilling to impute fault undeservedly, but it is 
said that this part of the Commissioners’ Report is the work of the 
lawyers, and that it is undoubtedly the interest of London civilians 
that the whole of will business should be transacted in the London 
Courts. But who besides London lawyers will gain? ‘The business 
in the Diocesan Courts is done as regularly and as well as it is in 
London; and as to the convenience of having all wills in one place 
for purposes of search, the purpose would be sufficiently answered by 
having a list of the wills proved returned annually by each Diocesan 
Court, and having these lists formed into one alphabetical series, by 
consulting which, an inquirer might ascertain at once where the will is. 
The truth is, that, for country wills, there are ten searches in the 
country where there would be one in London; and thus, even in cow 
venience, the public will lose. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGINCE., 


ORDINATIONS, 





Bishop of Chester, Durham Cathedral......c.sccsccesseccssccssseeees . July I, 

Bishop of Winchester, Chapel in Farnham Castle............00000 July 7. 

Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Lichfield Cathedral............. July 7. 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Adams, Charles ......... St. Bees. tishop of Chester 
Banbery, R. Shirley...) na. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Barnes, T. R............ mea. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Barlow, Henry .......... ma. St. John’s Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov 
Belcher, W. D.......... B.A. Magdalen Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Braune, G. Martin ... s.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Carter, Oia censtes: St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Carter, R. Foster ...... ma. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Cathrow, EB. 'J. 2.000... M.A. Christ's Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Collisson, M. Anderson wa. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Dunn, Robert J. ...... bea. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Winchester 
Dunhtage, George ...... M.A. Downing Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Elliott, C. Boileau...... BA. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Halls, Henry ...... Goeves mA. St. Mary Mag. Camb. Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Mastwey, W. ..........:. St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Harland, Edward ...... nA. Wadham Oxford Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Hawtrey, John Gregg... mea. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Hogarth, David, ( Literate) Bishop of Winchester, by 


1. d. from Bp. of Norwich 


Lamb, R. M............. ra. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Chester 
PS Bis Trinity Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
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Name. 


Maddock, FE. Knight... 
Menteath, F. H. S. ... 
Messden, Charles D. ... 
Mitchell, Muirheads... 
Morgan, Henry ......... 
Pinder, F. Ford 
Pooke, W. H.  ......... 
Polwhele, Rebert ...... 
Pritchard, Richard...... 


Rezg, Richard ........ : 
Simeox, T. Green ..... , 
Smith, Charles ......... 


Talbot, G. G. Cy crcoee 
TEOR, A OTRMR Ki 000 ckbnene 
Tate, W. Bunting...... 
Wanage, William ...... 
Wood, 5. Ravenshaw... 


Absolon, C. Severne ... 
Alderson, Edmund 
Austin, C. Adye ...... 


Beadon, R. A’Court... 


Bell, Henry ............ 
Birch, Edward ......... 
Booty, Miles G.. eececes 
Bowyer, Il. W, W 
BN NT sccdsiicinsnineiiian 
Buckston, H. T......... 
Cameron, Charles ...... 
Carey, Henry............ 
Chaytor, — ......... deccee 
Cook, Wr Selects eeeetreeeee 
Corfield, ‘Thomas ...... 
Cotton, G. Ilerbert ... 
Dalten, Thomas......... 
Edwards, John ......... 
Gleadow, T. L. ........- 
Harris, Robert ......... 
Haskins, Charles 
Hope, R. Mellor ...... 
dames, Horatio ......... 
Jones, Pelham ......... 
Kendal, John........ eee 


eeeeee 


Kempt, Robert, ( Literate 


Knight, John ...... Naeeee 
Lillingston, George . 

Little, John ......0.006s 
Moody, George ........+ 
Muckett, James ......... 
Newell, Percy PA Sai 
Nicholson, Patrick C... 
Nicholson, Charles 
Parkin, John 
Payne, Edward .,....... 


Pearson, Arthur Hugh 


Pigot, John Dryden ... 
Richardson, H. Kemp, 
Sidgewick, . Be ip we 


Mevens, James 


Degree. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 
B-A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


h. As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
H. A. 
Hh. As 
M.A. 
M.Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
BR. A. 
B.A. 


B.As 


B.A 
R.A. 
i. A . 


B.A. 
B. As 
B.A. 
M.A- 
B.C. Le 
B.A 
KH. A. 


M.A. 
M.A- 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


College. 


Catherine Hall Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


University. 


Lincoln Oxford 
University Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Worcester Oxtord 


St. Bees 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Gonville& Caius Camb. 


Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Christ Chureh Oxford 
Trinity Camb, 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Christ Church Oxford 


PRIESTS. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Jolin’'s Camb. 
Catherine Hall Camb. 


St. Jolin's Camb. 


~—— 


Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. Jolin’s Camb. 


Trinity Camb. 
Brazennose Oxford 
Exvcter Oxtord 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Queen’s Oxtord 
Worcester Oxford 


St. Bees 
‘Trinity 
Clare Hall 


(‘amb. 
Camb. 


Worcester Oxtord 
St. Bees 
St. Peter's Camb. 


Christ Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
‘Trinity Dublin 
‘Trinity Hall Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. Bees 


St. John's Camb. 
Queen's Camb. — 
Worcester Oxford 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
St. Jolin’s Camb. 
Queen's Oxtord 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
St. bees 
St. Beos 


Queen's Camb. 
New Oxtord 
Queen's Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Joho’ Oxford 





‘ Ordaining Bishop. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov, 
Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov 
Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichtield and Cov. 
Bp. of Liehfield and Cov. 
Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 
Bishop of Chestcr 

Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 


Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Winchester, by |. 
fromthe Bp. of Bristol 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichtield and Cov. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bp. of Lichtield and Cov. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bp. of Chester, by let. dim. 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

ip. of Lichtield and Cov, 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cow, 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bp. of Winchester, by }. d. 
from Bishop of Norwich 

Bp. of Lichtield and Cov, 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cow, 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cow, 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Chester 

Lp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bp. of Winchester, by |. d. 
from Bishop of Ely 

Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Winchestea 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Bees 


Sidney Sussex 


Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Winchester 


‘Tomlinson, G. C. ...... 


‘Touzel, Helier ....:.... Bea. Camb. 


*.* Erratam—In the List of Ordinations in last number, page 99, line 5, for 
“ Everard” read “ Evezard.” 





The Lord Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold his next Ordination at Buckden, on 
Sunday, the 22nd of September next. Candidates are required to send their papers : 
thither to his Lordship before the 10th of August. 


Aldrit, William ...... 
Cookson, Charles ... 
Crane, R. Prentice... 
Dyer, William ...... 
Duffield, M. D....... 
Etty, S. Je cccooccocese 
Hodson, Archdeacon 
Lewis, — Or ereeeeeees 


Marsden, J. Howard 
Myers, Thomas ...,.. 
Ryder, = ........000. 
Skelton, Joseph...... 
Wells, Gifford 


Name. 
Athawes, John ... 


Ball, John ......... 
Barlow, csedinanes 


Blofield, T. J...... 


Boscawen, J. ...... 
Bragg, John ...... 
Buckingham, J.... 
Bury, Charles,..... 
Chatfield, W. A... 
Cox, R. Albion... 
Crane, R. Prentice 


Old Sodbury w. Chip- 


{ Ist Mediety of Linton 2 Yorkshire York 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Librarian of Wells Cathedral. 

Minor Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Rt. Hon, Lord Stuart de Rothsay 
Domestic Chaplain to the Rt. Hon, Lord de Saumarez, G.C. B, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Rt, Hon. Lord Western, 

Minor Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 

Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral. 

Chaplain to the Royal Navy Hospital, Chatham. 

Hlead Master of Appleby Free Grammar School. 

Lecturer of Divinity at St. Bees College, Cumberland. 
Chaplain to Lord Viscount Lorton. 

Canon of Lichfield Cathedral. 

Master of the Grammar School at Scarborough. 

Ilead Master of Stourbridge Grammar School. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Taal el 


' Preferment. ‘ounty. Diocese. Patron. 
Loughton Magna R. Bucks Lincoln TrinityCol.,Camb. 
St. Giles V., Oxford Oxford Oxford St. Sea's Coll., 

Oxford 
Dethwick C. Derby L&C. R. of Ashover 


ping Sodbury ¥. Gloucs Gloucest. eve & C. of Wor- 


cester 3 
annexed ; 
Ticehurst V. Sussex Chichester D. &C.of Canterb. 
Thorocombe V. Devon Exon J. Bragg, Esq. 
Doddiscombsleigh R. Devon Exon Rev. G. Hole 
Albrighton P. C. Salop L. & C. W. Spurrier, Esq. 
Stotfold V. Beds Lincoln Trinity Col.,Camb. 
Montacute V. Somerset B.& W. John Philips, Esq. 
Heybridge V. Essex London D. & C.of St. Paul's 


Crofts, Henry...... ) im Craven R. ‘ Lord Chancellor 
Cubitt, John ...... Oxwick R. Norfolk Norwich $J- Blake, Esq., of 
t= Norwich 
Delacour, Charles, Heckington V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. H. B. Benson 
Draper, W. Yorke Brooke R. Kent Canterb. DD. & C. of Canterb. 


Dukenfield, C. E. 
Fendall, James ... 


Gillmoor, W....... 


Graham, John...... 
Ilare, W. 
Hilton, Joba ....., 
Kempe, F, M...... 


sete eevee 


Landon, G......... : 
Maitland, Henry... 
Meller, T. W...... 


Edenhall V. 
Comberton V. 
NJ We %< ‘ 
St. Peter’s Ch., vee W. York York 
\ — & Swavesey Camb. Ely 


Stonehouse C. 


Linkenhorn V. 

St. Erth V. 
Southmolton P. C,. 
Haddenham P. C. 


D.& C. of Carlisle 
Jesus Col., Camb. 


Vicar of Dewsbury 


Cumberl. Carlisle 
Camb. = Ely 


Heaton, Dewsbury 


Jesus Col., Camb. 


et Devon Exon Rev. S. Courtney 
\ St. Nicholas Atwade 2 ent eS Archbp. of Canter- 
\ § bury 


Miss Hewish 

D. & C. of Excter 
D. & C. of Windso 

Ven. J, H. Brown 


Cornwall Exon 
Cornwall Exon 
Devon kxon 


Camb. Ely 


Bis AFP 








ECCLESLASTIC ALINTELIAGENCH, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 


Mickleburgh, J..... Ashill, V. Somerset B, & W. 





Patron. 
a, Rev, R. P. 
Preb. of Ashill, in 


Wish, 


i Wells Cathedral 
Newbolt, W. R.... Somerton V. Somerset B. & W, > Earl of chester. 
Norman, C. M. R_ Northwold R. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely. 
n Parker, William.... Saham Toney R. Norfolk Norwich New Coll., Oxon. 
rs Richards, George Walkhampton V. Devon Exon. Sir R. Lopez, Bt. 
Robson, Thomas { Hudswell P. C., . . . . Rev. A. Scott, D.D, 
Williams ..cccccee } Catterick York — Chester V. of Catterick. 
Russell, J. L. .....- Cockerham C. Lancaster Chester { ~~ oo 
Soames, W. A. Greenwich YV. Kent Rochester The King. 
, , fSt. Andrew’s C., Up. . Rev. J. Hatchard, 
Smith, W. .....0006 ) Plymouth \ Devon Exon, V.of that Parish. 
Tatham, W......... Great Oakley R. Essex London gee oe Coll., 
Tippett, Edward... St. Allen’s V. Cornwall Exon. Bishop of Exeter. 
Waddington, Geo. ; grate § muty Yorkshire York Trinity Coll.,Camb. 
: Watkins, T....++ ‘leew ves Hants Sarum D. &C, of Winton. 
Whyte, Jas. Rich. Launcells V. Cornwall Exon. L. W. Bucke, Esq. 
¥ ss Thomas =A Hinderclay R. Suffolk Norwich } ONvibon, Sas 
[ Wulff, Jas. Gass. Gwinnear V. Cornwall Exon. Bp. of Exeter. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 
Barrow, James, Basinghall Street, London. 
Fa Beebee, W., Southmolton. 
. Bolland, J. G........ Fetcham R. ay Wint. Rev. J, G. Bolland 
, Burn, Robert, Chaplain to the Hon, East India Company, Singapore. 
Sutton R., Derby L.& C. Lord Chancellor 


Carlisle, William... Stafford Ditto 


w. Ipstones P. C 
. . Copenhall R., Cheshire Chester 
Cettlow, J. B..04i.+ ar Madeley V. Stafford L.& C. 
Clarke, Thomas B., Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington. 
Cooper, James ... Hoghton C. Lancash, Chester 
Evans, Benjamin, Under Master of Harrow School. 
Harberton, Rt. Hon. and Rev. Viscount, Merrion, near Dublin 
Henry, Charles E -—~ Weston-sub-edge, Gloucester. 


Hutton, pe smah Beaumont R. Essex London 
; Mathew, Geo... Greenwich V. Kent Rochester 
5 Neve, Charles o Kilminster V., Somerset 
ite. veeeeee ) & Brierly Hill P. C. Worcester 
; Stuart, J.. We, ceca eo — Beds. Lincoln 
Sill, Henry......... Blakeway Hereford 
Thompson, Ven. Archdeacon, Cork. 
Tournay, William, Prebendary of Peterborough Cathedral. 


Ownby C., Lincoln Lincoln 
Townsend, Thomas and Aisthorpe R. Ditto Ditto 
it). Wootton R. Northam. Peterboro’ 
Ward, P., London 
; ( Hardwick R., Bucks, Lincola 
White, John ...... and Preb. of Salis- 
) bury Cath, 
\ Bucknell R., Oxon. Oxon. 
Yeomans, William and 
Worcester 


Bobun neanaees “ Worndon R. 





The Freeholders 
Bp. of Lich. &Cov. 
Lord Crewe 

V. of Leyland 


Guy's Hospital 
The King 


Lord Chancellor 


Chan. of D.of Lan. 
Mrs. Mangles 
Exeter Coll.,Oxon. 


New Coll., Oxon 


New Coll., Oxon. 

B. Johnson, Esq., 
as. Trustee for R. 
Berkley, Esq., a 
Roman Catholic. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
On Wednesday, July 3rd, the Right Rev. Bishop Walker held his Triennial Visita- 


tion in St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, on which occasion he delivered an impressive 
charge, the purport of which was to shew the great importance of liturgical worship, 
and of the public reading of the Scriptures, and which he illustrated by the evil conse. 
quences of the want of these, in the heresies which have sprung up in the continental 
churches. 


On Sunday, July 7th, the Rev. — Oldfield was ordained by the Right Rev, Primus 


Gleig, in the Episcopal Chapel of Stirling. Mr. Oldfield is to be Minister of the 


Episcopal Congregation at Drumlithie, near Laurencekirk. The Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
Rector of Ivy Church, in Kent, preached on the occasion. 

On Wednesday, July the 10th, the Triennial Meeting of the Scottish Episcopal 
Friendly Society was held in St. Andrew's Chapel, Aberdeen—when the Right Rev. 
Bishop Skinner was re-elected President ; the Rev. D. Moir, of Brechin, ‘Treasurer ; 


and the Rev. J. B. Pratt, of Cruden, Secretary. 


Trinity Chapel, Paisley, has been opened for divine service. It is caleulated to con- 
tain sittings for 600. The Episcopalians in the town and neighbourhood may be 


estimated at double that nuinber. . Much praise is due to the Rev. Wm. M. Wade, the 


Minister, who has for fifteen years laboured among the E piscopali: ins of Paisley, under 


circumstances of peculiar difficulty, and by whose exertions this Chapel has been 


erected, 
ne 
SCOTTISIL KIRK. 
PREFER MENTS. 

Name. Parish. Pri shyt rij. utron. 
ee ae Haddington 2d Ch.. Haddington amelie Karl of Hopetown, 
ge! ae re EAOVOGONS acncesqesis +» Lochmaben......... “The King. 
Ewing, Jobn.........  Jlobkirk ............... Jedburgh ......... The King. 

Grant, JOAN .acseee Pegey iicrcricecieres seesee Inverness .....002. Earl of Moray. 
Horne, David .....,. Corstorphine ......... 0 Edinburgh ......... Sir R. K. Dick. 
McRae, JOON, cccocee CHORD ccrecesiocsicesces Lewis cecesncccecccee Bhe King: 

Nixon, William....... Brechin Chapel ...... Brechin ............ Congregation. 
Stevenson, — ...... Arbroath, assist....... Arbroath ........... The King. 

Strong, David ...... Kilmarnock 2d Ch. . Irvine ............... Duch. of Portland. 


The Rev. W. B. Cunningham was ordained on Friday, June 28th, to the Church of 
Prestonpans, The Rev, Dr, Lorimer, of Haddington, preached and presided. 

The Rev. John Smith has been ordained, by the Presbytery of Chanonry, Minister 
of the Presbyterian Congregation of Beckwith, in Upper Canada. 

The Rev. Wm. Graham has been ordained by the Presbytery of Lanark to the 
Ministry of the Presbyterian Chapel in South Shields. 

On Thursday, July 11, the Rev. Mr. Roxburgh, of Edinburgh, and his Congrega- 
tion, were publicly admitted into full communion with the Established Church. ‘This 
Congregation formerly belonged to the denomination of Dissenters termed Jtelicf. 

Dead.— The Rev. Alex. Ferguson, Minister of Tobermory in Mull; the Rev. Alex. 
Douglas, Minister of Farnel. 

re 


IRELAND. 


The I ard Bishop of Cork has been Ve to srpoin the Rev. Samuel Kyle, A. M., 
Rector of Rathclaran, to the Archdeaconry of Cork, vacant by the death of the late 
Venerable Archdeacon ‘Thompson. F : 

The Rev. W. Stack, eldest son of the Rev. Edward Stack, of Tubrid, has been ap- 
pointed to the Curacy of Templeport, in the Diocese of Kilmore, county Cavan. 

The valuable living of Middleton, resigned by the Rev. Dr. Austen, will, it is 
thought, be divided by the Bishop of Cloyne, between the Rey. Mr. Brinkley and the 
Rev. Mr. Malevercur. 

Che Rev. Charles Mayne, son of the late Judge Mayne, is collated, by the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, to the Rectory of Kilmastulla, vacant by the death of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gallwey. 
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OXFORD. 
Saturday, June 29. 
Eldon Law Scholarship.—The Trustees of 


the Eldon Testimonial request the Members of 
the University of Oxford to take notice, that 
no Election of an Eldon Scholar will take place 
at present; and that all Letters and Testi- 
monials of the Candidates will be returned to 
them on application to the Secretary, 5, New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, London. 


On ‘Tuesday se’nnight, Mr. William Boyd, 


B.A. of University College, was elected Fel- 
low of that Society, on the Northumberland 
Foundation. 


On Thursday last the following Degrees 


were conferred : — 


Doctor in Medicine — Charles Badham, 


( Radcliffe’s travelling Fellow, ) University. 


Bachelor in Medicine, with license to 


practise—William Duke, Magdalen Hall. 


Masters of Arts — J. Mitchell, Ch. Ch. 


(grand comp. ); G. Lloyd, St. John’s, (grand 
comp.); P. Twells, Worcester; Rev. T. 


Whitaker, Worcester ; Rev. E. Payne, Fell. 


of New Coll.; Rev. R. J. Rolles, Fell, of 


New Coll. ; R. J. Mackintosh, Fell. of New 
Coll.; G. F. Fowle, Fell. of Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—K. Digby, Ch. Ch. ; 
J. Ellison, Ch. Ch.; C. W. Bingham, Fell. 
of New Coll.; H. B. Williams, Fell. of New 
Coll. ; T. B. Fooks, Fell. of New Coll. 

July 6. 

On Sunday evening last, according to the 
statutes of the College, Mr. J. Carey, B.A., 
and Mr. Gustavus Townsend Stupart, Com- 
mouer of Exeter College, were elected Fellows 
of that Society, on the Guernsey Foundation. 

On the same day, the Rev. G. E. Gepp, 
R.A., the Rev. A. C. Torbutt, B.A., and 
T. W. Allies, B.A., Scholars of Wadham, 
were elected Probationary Fellows of that 
Society. And on the same day, Mr. L. Evans 
and Mr. J. Cooper, Commoners of Wadham ; 
Mr. E. W. Tuftnell, of the county of Somerset, 
and Mr. G. D. Wheeler, Commoner of Oriel, 
also a native of the county of Somerset, were 
elected Scholars of Wadham College. 

On Monday last, Mr. C. Rew, Mr. H. 
Heming, and Mr. H. J. F. Coxe, were 
admitted Fellows of St. John’s; and Mr, H. 
W. Burrows, from Merchant Tailors’, and 
Mr. G. M. Bullock, from Bristol, were ad- 
mitted Scholars of that Society. 


July 13. 

On Saturday last, being the last day of Act 
Term, the Rev. G. Faussett, D.D., late Pell. 
of Magdalen, was unanimously re-elected Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity. 

On the same day the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Music—B. Biyth, Magdalen Hall. 





Bachelor in Medicine, with license to prae- 
tise—J. bk. Winterbottom, St. Joha’s, (grand 
comp. ) 

Masters of Art —S. Grimshaw, Brasen- 
nose; J. Grithths, Fell. of Wadham; Rev. 
G. W. Murray, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—Uon. WW. Bertie, Ch. 
Ch.; KE. Hardwicke, Queen's; C. L. Cornish, 
Fell. of Exeter. 

Mr. Blyth, of Magdalen Hall, who took his 
Bachelor's Degree in Music, we think, some 
seven or cight years since, the exercise for 
which was a work of considerable merit, has 
now taken his Doctor's Degree, and presented 
us with an exercise which was performed with 
a full band in the Musie School yesterday 
se nnight, and which left us with an impression 
that the composer truly merited the honourable 
distinction he sought to obtuin. 


July 27. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. J. C. Stafford, 
B.D., W. W. Tireman, M.A., and W. Palmer, 
M.A., were admitted Actual Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College ; and the Rev. J. P. Chambers, 
M.A., the Rev. W. F. Harrison, M.A., the 
Rev. T. Sale, M.A., F. J. Parsons, M.A., 
and T. H. Whorwood, B.A., were admitted 
Probationary Fellows of that Society. The 
sume day the following gentlemen were elected 
Demies of Magdalen College :—H. Dale, Com- 
moner of Worcester, on the Warwickshire 
Foundation; E. Daubeny, Commoner of 
Trinity, Norfolk; W. F. Picken, Notting- 
hamshire ; ‘T. Butler, Commoner of Wadham, 
Diocese of Winton; C, Burney, Commoner 
of Ch. Ch., Kent; P. Drake, Norfolk ; and 
EK. J. Chaplin, Commoner of Ch. Ch., 
Lincolnshire. 

Three valuable New College Livings have, 
within these last three months, fallen vacant 
—Saham Toney, Norfolk ; Hardwick, Bucks ; 
and Bucknell, Oxfordshire. 

The Scholars placed on the roll for New 
College are— 

Rowden 1 > r May, Cripps, Agnew, 

Holloway f ~ Griffith, Bedford, Bur- 
nett, Clarke, Hall, Jarvis, Bathurst, Upton, 
Lee, Baker, Bedford, Darnell, Darnell, Burney, 
Tripp, Bennett. 

The candidates for admission to Winchester 
College stand in the following order ; — 

Giffard C.F Bridger, Barter, Paul, 

Coker } *"* Wynne, Cumming, Fryer, 
Austen, Gunning, Philot, Selwyn, Hickley, 
Kitson, Crowe, Cliristian, Hoskins, Blandy, 


Hill, Wynne, Phillips, Jarman, Jolliffe, 


The gold and silver medals were awarded as 
under :— 

Gotn Menars. — Latin Essay —J, G. 
Hickley — “ Veritatem laborare nimis saepe 
aiunt, extingul nunquam.” 


Engli h Verse —C. A. Griffith — “ The 
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second Coronation of Richard Cour de Lion at 
Winchester. ” 
Sitver Meoats. — Latin Speech—W. Hl. 
Cri “ Galgaci ad Milites Uratio.” 
nglish Speech—J. Turner—* Character 
Lord Viscount Falkland.” 


- Ze = 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, June 28. 

Ata ation yesterday morning the 
following gentlemen of this university were 
admitted to Honorary Degrees : — 

The Earl Fitzwilliam, LL.D. Trin. ; Sir C. 
Lemon, M.A. Trin.; Sir T. M. Brisbane, 
M.A. Trin. 

At the same time the undermentioned gen- 
tlemen were admitted to ad eundem degrees : — 

W. Buckland, D.D. Ch. Ch., Ox., Professor 
of Geology ; T. R. Robinson, D.D. Dublin, 
Professor of Astronomy at Armagh; Rt. Hon. 
D. Gilbert, LL.D. Pemb., Ox. ; D. Lardner, 
LL.D. Dub.; J. Macartnay, M.D. Trin., 
Dub.; W. E. Honey, B.D. Ex., Ox.; C. 
J. Laprimaudaye, M.A. St. John’s, Ox. ; R. 
Walker, M.A. Wadham, Ox. ; J. Stroud, M.A. 
Wad., Ox.; C. Wordsworth, M.A. Ch. Ch., 
Ox. ; W. Palmer, M.A.. Mag., Ox.; W. R. 
Bromell, M.A. Pemb., Ox. ; P. B. Duncan, 
M.A., New., Ox.; J. Wilson, M.A. Qns., 
Ox.; E. Denison, M.A. Mer., Ox.; J. Sa- 
bine, M.A. Trin., Dub.; Lord Morpeth, 
M.A. Ch. Ch., Ox.; Rt. Hon. S. Bourne, 
M.A. Ch. Ch., Ox.; F. Plumptre, M.A. 
Univ., Ox.; H. Lloyd, M.A. Dub.; W. V. 
Harcourt, M.A. Ch. Ch., Ox.; Sir J. Mor- 
daunt, M.A. Ch. Ch., Ox. ; C. Lacey, M.A. 
Ch. Ch., Ox. ; W. Cureton, M.A. Ch. Ch., 
Ox.; B. Powell, o1.A. Oriel, Ox., Savilian 
Professor ; Sir T. D. Ackland, M.A. Ch.Ch., 
Ox.; J. E. Winterbottom, M.A. St. John’s, 
Ox.; C. Hotham, M.A. Univ., Ox.; J. F. 

Alleyne, M.A. Bal., Ox.; W. K. Hamil- 
ton, M.A. Mer., Ox. ; Lord Sandon, M.A. 

Ch. Ch., Ox.; R. B. Wilson, M.A. Univ., 

Ox. ; W. R. Courtenay, B.C.L. All Souls’ 

Ox.; Lord Adare, B.A. Trin. Dub.; W. R. 

Hamilton, B.A. Trin., Dub. 

It appears from a statement of the receipts 
and P ameccbtce that the loss sustained at the 
last Musical Festival was #548. 3s. 3d. The 
loss is made good by a call of 7x. in the pound 
on the amount of the guarantee fund ¢ 994. 15s. 

The following is a correct list of the officers 
appointed by the general committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the next year :— 

President, Sir T. M. Brisbane. Vice- Presi- 
dents; Sir David Drewster and Dr. Robinson, 
(of Armagh.) Secretary, Rev.W. B. Harcourt. 
Assistant Secretary,Mr. John Phillips. T'rea- 
surer, Mr. John Taylor. Secretaries : for 
Edinburgh, Mr. J. Robinson and Professor 
Forbes; for Dublin, Professor Lloyd and Mr. 
Luby ; for Oxford, Dr. Daubeny and Prof. 
Powell; for Cambridge, Rev. Mr. Whewell 


and Professor Henslow. 
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We understand that at a subsequent meeting 
of the General Committee held yesterday after- 
noon, the city of Edinburgh was fixed upon as 
the next place of meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, and that Lieut.-General Sir Thos. 
Brisbane, G.C.H., K.C.B. was elected Pre- 
sident. 

Lord Farnborough having presented to the 
Master and Fellows of Pembroke Coll. a bust 
of Mr. Pitt, beautifully executed by Mr. Chan- 
trey, the Members of the British Association 
and all other lovers of the fine arts were in- 
vited to view it yesterday, and expressed very 

reat admiration of it. Lord Farnborough, 
xeing himself a Member of another college, 
was — to this distinguished act of libe- 
rality solely by a desire to honour the memory 
of his friend in the college where he had been 
educated. 1 

Fitzwilliam Museum.—It appears probable 
that the commencement of this Building, which 
will form so important and splendid an addition 
to this University, will not be much longer de- 
layed. At Michaelmas, 1835, the centre of the 
site (purchased in 1823, for £8,500) contain- 
ing 150 feet in depth and 160 feet in width, as 
well as another portion at the north end, and 
the whole back part of the site, will be in pos- 
session of the University; and the accumula- 

tions of the building fund will, by that time, 
amount to above _¢ 35,000, besides the original 
£90,000 3 per cent. stock. This interval of 
time will be sufficient for obtaining plans for 
the commencement of the building. The re- 
mainder of the site (the whole oF which ex- 
tends nearly from Peterhouse to the grounds of 
Mr. Pemberton, opposite the Hospital) will 
come out of lease in 1836, 1837, and 1840. A 
“ws of the ground may be seen in the Fitzwil- 

iam Museum, with some of the above-mention- 
ed particulars stated more in detail. 


July 5. 


At the congregation on Saturday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—Sir D. Brew- 

ster, Trinity. 
— of Civil Law—R. S. Dixon, Trin. 
Hall. 

Licentiate in Physic—D.L. Thorp, Caius 

Bachelor in Civil Law—J. 8. Roupell, 
Trin. Hall. 

Bachelorsin Physic—G. F. Evans, Caius; 
A. Hicks, Magdalene. 

Bachelor of Arts—H. Barlow, St. John’s. 

At the same congregation, the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd, of Trinity, Dublin, was admitted ad 
eundem of this University. 

At the same congregation graces to the fol- 
lowing effect penal he Senate :— 

To allow the Syndics for Building an Ana- 
tomical Museum and Lecture Rooms, for the 
Professors of Anatomy and Chemistry, a sum 
of money, not exceeding .¢ 220. for the fitting 
up the same, in addition to the sum voted tor 
the erection of those buildings. 

To confer on Monday, the Ist of July, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music on Mr. Walmisley. 

On Tuesday last, being Commencement day, 
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the following Doctors and Masters of Arts 
were created : — 

Doctors in Divinity—Rev. S. Lee, Trin. ; 
Rev. W.S. Gilly, Cath. Hall. 

Doctors in Physic--W. G. Peene, Trin. ; 
C. M. Lemann, Trin. ; J. Johnstone, Trin. 

Doctor of Civil Law—R. 8. Dixon, Trin. 


Hall. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

King’s Coll.—J. W. Astley, G. Thackeray, 
T. Philpotts, C. Luxmoore. St, Peter’s—C. 
Tucker, G. H. Vachell, R. Fawcett, E. Cory, 
W. Fletcher, H. Dowell, M.D. Williams, W. 
F. Raymond, T. Moore, W. J. James, R. Haw- 
thorn, J. Kirkpatrick. C/are Hail—P. W. 
Ray, W. W. H. Molineux, W. P. Baily, T. D. 
Hall W. K. Jonas, T. Hills, L. E. Dryden, B. 
T. Wiliams. Pembroke — H. T. Liveing, T. 
England, R. N. Barnes. Cains—J. M. Rod- 
well, T. Wall, S. Jackson, W. H. Bland, 
W. Jay, R. C, Vaughan, T. L. J. Sunderland. 
Trinity Hall—P. Le Neve Foster. Corpus 
Christi:—J. S. Cox, J. Pullen, E.. Steventon, 
C. Chapman, J. Hooper, T. C. Barton, H. G. 
Walsh, T. Dwyer, W. Millett, J. Elhott, S. 
Leggatt, C. F. Bagshawe, J. C, Blathwayt, T. 
Browne. Queen’s—F. Hose, W. D. Rangeley, 
F. Upjohn, J. Brown, J. E. Dalton, E. Weig- 
all, J. ©. Clarke, J. S Shackelford, G. Kem- 
ber, E. L. Eve, F. Norris, S. Newall. Cathe- 
rine Hal’/—W. 1), Fyson, H. Kull, P. Simp- 
son, J. Crofts, A. Watson. Jesus—J. S. Lake, 
S. Rowe, S, Coates, R. Ingram. Christ's. 
A. Pitch, J. Penfold, G. V. Jackson, W. D. 
Fox, T. Burroughes, G. Simpson, W. PF. 
Carter, F. A. Powell. St. John’s—tT. 
Greenwood, W. M. Lawson, C. C. Babington, 
F. ©, Crick, C. T, Whitley, C. Merivale, C. 
Clarke, J, M. Herbert, J. Dunnington, W. P. 
Walker, J. Hodgkinson, J. C. Burnett, J. 
Colley, J. Fielden, E. Carrington, W. F. Bea- 
don, J. Lawes, F. Reade, W. Singleton, J. 
Blackburne, C. Pritchard, FP. J. Stainforth, G. 
Wharton, G. Moody, S. Shiclds, W. Hewson, 
H. C. Marsh, E. H. Pickering, T. L. Hill, G. 
S. Barrow, J. Browne, W. W. Farr. M€ag- 
dalene—G. Urquhart, E. Dodd, J. Foster, H. 
J. Lockwood, G, F. Lewis, E. Yardley, F. 'T. 
W. C. Fitzroy, A. A. Young, H. J. Jackson, 
W. Breyuton. Trinity—C. Lestourgeon, W. 
Butler, S. Marindin, t. Thompson, J. M. 
Kemble, J. Mann, T. Wilkinson, T. H. Steel, 
T. B. Bureham, C. Wordsworth, J. M. Heath, 
J. Frere, J. Wilson, U. Smith, W. Foulger, E. 
Vaux, E. H, Ravenhil, W.L. Birkbeck, W. J. 

Travis, W. Colguhoun, C. Bigsby, C. E. Rod- 
ett, J. Bro eae P. Carey, C. Hebert, H. 

rater, T. Myers, J. Y. Cookson, F. W. 
Rhodes, W. B. Tate, R. Mosley, W. Ramshay, 
H.B. Sims, E. A, Mingworth, A. Gordon, Rt. 
P. Hoare, T, Wilson, S. Davies, J. F,. Todd, 
R. C. Trench, G. Arkwright, J,,Taylor, T. 
Greenwood, -T. Quayle, J. , Fearuley, W., G. 
Ponsonby, E. HH. Handley. . 2mmanuel—F. 
Watkins, R. Buston, W. Wall, J. R. Brown, 
W. C. Holder. Sidney—G, Johnson, J, W. 
1... Heaviside, M,, T. & Raimbech, V. K. 
Child, T. F, Layng. ,, Downing—W. P. Hul- 
ton, T. P. Michell, 
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Ata Congregation yesterday, the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—T. W. Greaves, St. 
John's; A. Way, Trinity. 

G. Ray, B, A. of St. Peter's, was, on Satur- 
day last, elected a Foundatica Fellow of that 


Society. 
July 26. 


On Wednesday last the Rev. W. Tatham 
was presented by the Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s to the rectory of Great Oakley, in 
Essex. 

The Rev. J. 31. Marsden, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s, has been appointed Lecturer in 
Divinity in the clerical College at St. Bees, 
Cumberland, 


COMBINATION PAPER. 1833. 


PRIOR COMB. 


Aug. 4. Mr, Newberry, Regin. 
11. Mr. Hine, Sid, 
18. Mr, Otter, sen,, Jes 
25. Coll. Regal. 
Sep. 1. Coll, Trin. 
8. Coll, Joh. 
15. Mr. Hall, Magd. 
22. Mr. Sikes, Regin. 
29. Mr. Skinner, Sid, 
Oct. 6. Mr. Steggall, Jes. 
13. Coll, Regal. 
20. Coll, Trin. 
27. Commrnm,. BENEFACT. 
3. Coll. Joh. 
10, Mr, Bord, Magd, 
17. Mr. Fitzherbert, Regin. 
24. Mr. Barne, Sid. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Otter, jun., Jes 
8. Coli. Regal. 
15, Coll, Trin. 
22. Coll. Joh. 
2y. Mr. Evans, Pet. 


Nov. 


POSTER COMB. 


Aug. 4. Mr. Buckle, Sid. 
il. Mr. Gedge, Cath. 
18. Mr. Teeson, Clar. 
24. Fest. 8S, Barr. Mr. Ford, Magd. 
25. Mr. Evans, Pet. 
Sep. 1. Mr. Wardell, Trin. 
8. Mr. Jones, Pet. 

15. Mr, Carter, Joh. 

21. Fest. S. Marr, Mr. Ruddock, Joh. 

22, Mr. Turner, Corp. 

29. Fest. S. Micu, Mr. Remington, Trin. 

Oct. 6, Mr. Gibson, Trin. 

13. Mr. E. Wilsen, Cath. 

18, Fest. 8S. Loc. Mr. Severne, Chr. 

20. Mr. R. Wilson, Joh. 

27. Mr. Baldwin, Chir. 

23. Fest. SS.Sim-etJud Mr. F.White, Trin, 
1, Fist, Om, Sancr. Me.N,kKobinson,Trin, 
3. Mc. Rodmell, Tr n. 

10. Mr. T. Williams, Joh. 

17. Mr. Daniel, Clar, 

24. Mr. Napleton, Sid. 

30, Fest. 8. ANd. Mr. Colls, Chr. 

Dec, 1. Mr, Wilmot, Joh. 

8, Mr, Sandys, Pemb. 

15, Mr, Symes, Jes. 

21. Fest. 8S. Tuom. Mr. Harmam, Joh. 

22. Mr. Drake, Joh. 
25. Past. Natrv. Mr. Bagshawe. Magd. 
26. Fear. §. Srern. Mr... Robinson, Trin 
87, Fest. 5.Jou. Mr. Whiter, Clar. 

2°. Feat. Innoc. Mr. Lawson, Joh. 

wy. Mr. Bazeley, Clar. 

2°G 
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Resp.in Thealog. Oppon. 

( Coll Regal. 
Coll. Tria. 
Coli Joh, 
Mr. Turner, Magd. 
Mr. Harris, Cath. 
Mr. Sutton, Clar. 


{ 
{esi Hutchinson. Jes. 


Mr.G. A, Browne, Trin. 
Mr. Blakeney, Joh. 


Mr. Gimingham, Cai. Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Chichester, Magd. 
Mr. Gleadall, Cath. 
Resp. in Jur. Civ, Oppon. 
Mr.T. Marshall, Joh. 
Mr. Ireland, Emman. {or Godtrey, Job. 
Oppon. 
Mr. Nairne, Trin, 
Mr. Shanon, Trin. 


Mr Day,Cai. 


Resp in Medic. 
Myr. Paget, Cai. 


eR 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tue annual distribution of the prizes in the 
senior and junior departments of this insti- 
tution took place on the 2sth ult., when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (supported by the 
Bishops of London and Llandat, the Earls 
Brownlow and Howe, Archdeacons Watson 
and Cambridge, Sirs A. P. Cooper and C. 
Price, and other distinguished individuals) 
took the chair, ond addressed a most respecta- 
ble auditory, who crowded the large theatre 
in every part, on this interesting occasion. 
His Grace having opened the proceedings with 
an appropriate address, the Principal of the 
College rose and passed a high encomium, not 
only on the professors and teachers for their 
uowearied and talented conduct of their classes, 
but on the students and pupils themselves for 
their great correctness and general assiduity. 
He then read the mottoes of papers from the 
successful candidates at the theological examin- 
ations, and the Secretary having opened the 
corresponding papers containing their names, 
declared them to be as under :— 


Mr. Edward Sleep, ) equales, being students 
W. Winchester, > ° li 
J, Senith. j of two years standing. 
B. lley, of one year's standing. 
~~ Smalley, l .: 
A. J. Christie, ¢ Ut 
The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, one of the mem- 
bers of the council, bore his testimony to the 
excellence of the examination papers of the 


above mentioned students, on the merits of 


which he had been consulted by the Principal. 

The other professors then reported on the 
state of their several classes, in the following 
order, and the prizes awarded to the successful 
competitors were then declared to them by the 
Archbishop: - 


Mathematics —Ist Class— Mr. J. A. Frere. 
2 — Matthison. 
3 S. H. Wood. 
— Beresford. 
Classics—1I st Class—Mr. Edward Sleap. 
2 W. Skirrow. 
3 — Winn. 


4 H. Cordwell. 
English Literature—Mr. J. A. Frere. 
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The Principal, after the above prizes had 
been distributed, announced to the meeting, 
that a kind friend of the College had placed at 
his disposal a gold medal for the purpose of 
its being awarded to that student who should 
have distinguished himself as well by his 
conduct as his general attainments in theo- 
logical and classical literature and the mathe- 
matics. (This announcement was received 
with loud plaudits, which lasted some time. ) 
He felt no hesitation, with the aid and advice 
of the Professors, in awarding the prize to Mr. 
Frere, to whom the Archbishop accordingly 
presented it, with the expression of the gratift- 
cation which it afforded him to be called upon 
to bestow this, the highest prize which a pupil 
of the College could receive, in addition to two 
others on one day on the same individual. 

The remaining prizes given were in the fol- 
lowing classes ;: — 

French Literature—-Messrs. J. Wilson, B. 
H. Reid, and R. Peppercorne. 

German Literature— Mr. J. Wilson. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

6th Class—Masters Fincham, S. Williams, 
Hurley, Boileau, sen., Pitman, sen., Collier, 
Morice, Ford, sen., and Hare, sen. 

5th Class — Masters Charlton, 
Hare, jun., Dent, Devey, and Wilson. 

4th Class — Masters Calvert, Towsey, 
Boucher, Baxter, Symons, Robinson, Wheat- 
ley, and Parker. 

3d Class— Heisch, Fellowes, De Souza, and 
Duncan. 

2d Class —Alien, Dry, Bernays, Morris, and 
Pilgrim. 

Ist Class—Abraham, Wood, and Powell. 

French Class— Wilson, Parkinson, &e. 


Salmon, 


With reference to the examinations in the 
junior department, the Right Rev. Bishop 
stated to the meeting, that he had himself 
attended the examination of some of the classes, 
and could not but speak in the highest terms 
of the excellent manner in which the studies 
were conducted, as particularly evinced by the 
attainments of the pupils. The Rev. Dr. 
Shepherd, for himself and Mr. Lonsdale, spoke 
in sunilar gratifying terms on the same sub- 
ject. 

The last business of the meeting was the 
award of the prizes to the most eminent pupils 
in each of the schools in union with the Col- 
lege. These were— 

Mr. Berford, Hackney School. 

Mr. Redgrave, St. Peter's, Pimlico School. 

Mr. Henderson, Kensington School. 

Mr. Turquand, Stockwell School. 


a 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Own Monday, the 15th inst., a most respectable 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen took place 
in this University, for the purpose of witnessing 
the annual distribution of the prizes. Besides” 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who 
acted as President and distributor, there were 
resent, his Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
ord Churchill, — Weymouth, Esq., J. L. 
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Goldsmid, Esq., Strutt, Esq., Thelwall Esq., 
N. A. Vigors, Esq., and several other 
entlemen. 

The Report of the general state of the 
different departments of tuition was read by 
Mr. Malden, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
from which it appeared that the total number 
of students at this time in the University, 
exclusively of the Medical School, is 158, of 
whom 103 are students in the department of 
the Faculty of Arts. This Report also spoke 
most flatteringly of the proficiency attained by 
the students in the several branches. 


Ta 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY.—20th Jury. 


Tue Dean and Chapter confirmed their inten- 
tion of opening the University in Michaelmas 
Term. The Foundation Students will appear 
for examination en the 28th of October. 

We understand the following appointments 
have been already made :—Archdeacon Thorp, 
late Fellow of University, Oxford, Warden of 
the University ; Rev. J. Carr, M.A., Trinity, 
Cambridge, Mathematical Professor ; C. Whit- 
ley, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
Reader in Natural Philosophy ; Rev. J. Miller, 
M.A., St. Andrew's, Reader in Moral Philo- 
sophy ; W. Gray, M.A., Oxford, Reader in 
Law ; W. Cook, M.D., Reader in Medicine : 
T. Greenwood, M.A., Cambridge, Reader in 
History and Polite Literature ; Rev. L. Ripley, 
M.A., Cambridge, Bursarius ; J. F. W. John- 
ston, Esq., Lecturer in Chemistry ; — Hamil- 
ton, Esq., Lecturer in Modern Languages. 


te 


BRISTOL COLLEGE. 


Ow the 19th and 20th ult. those students of 
the senior department who had so far dis- 
tinguished themselves at the private examina- 
tion (which had taken place during the pre- 
ceding week ) as to be entitled to compete for 
prizes and certificates of honour, were publicly 
examined by the Principal, Vice-Principal, 
and Mathematical Professor. The Visitor, the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, was unfortunately 
prevented from being present by severe indispo- 
sition. It was stated by the Principal, as a 
fact strikingly indicative of the general profi- 
ciency of the students, that in those subjeets 
which the middle classs had more especially 
prepared, viz. the Germania of Tacitus, the 
13th and 14th Satires of Juvenal, and half of 
the Antigone of Sophocles, not one of their 
entire number had missed a single construction 
(indeed scarcely even the English of a single 
word) although they had all been required to 
produce written translations of a great variety 
of passages from these authors. 





He also mentioned that the certificates of 
honour were given for absolute, not relative 
merit, and that the standard necessary for 
obtaining them wasa high one, and that there- 
fore the number of them to be awarded on 
this occasion would prove how highly satis- 
factory to the Examiners had been the progress 
of the students.* 

In alluding to the great success of the 
students of the Bristol College at the Uni- 
versities, he thought it was but justice to state 
that all the scholarships which they had gained 
were perfectly open to competition, and not, 
as had been insinuated, confined to particular 
counties or districts. 

The Prize poems and essays, which were 
recited, were received with much applause. 
Among the mathematical subjects were the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and Brink- 
ley’s Astronomy. 


— —— 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 

At the last Quarterly Examinations in 
Trinity College, Certificates in Science were 
obtained by T. Drought, L. Dennehy, G. R. 
Purdon, H. Montgomery, M. O'Brien, J. 
Carson, T. Andrews, J. Young, Hl. Leader, 
J. Willis, W. Lee, M. O'Farrell, E. Edge- 
worth, G. M‘Dowel, G. A. Shaw, F,. C. 
Sandes, W. Digby, C. O'Leary, G. O'Leary, 
W.H. Battersby, R. Biggs, R. King. 

Certificates in Classics, by F. Crawford, 
J. Armstrong, W. Savage, W. Goold, W. 
Reeves, D. M‘Kinnon, G. Wheeler, H. Leader, 
R. Hopkins, W. Lee, J. Cather, R. Mullins, 
R. Welsh, H. Griffin, B. Wade, T. Wrightson, 
J. Hickey, F. Ringwood. 

Premians in Science, by J. Baylee, J. 
Armstrong, W. A. Butler, W. Goold, C. S. 
Crawford, F. Beamish, H. Thomas, R. Towa- 
send, J. W. Murland, J. Bruen, W. le Mar- 
chand, G. Nash, W. Butler, H. P. Lyons, 
M. French, R. Atkins, J. James, A. Meade, 
R. Monsell, W. Keogh, S. Atkins, A. Ferrier, 
J. B. Murphy. 

Premiums in Classics, by H. Meade, J. 
I. Graves, J. Hill, J. Grogan, J. O’Moore, 
H. Ringwood, R. Chattoe, T. Bentley, C. 
Woodrotte, N. O’Donel, R. Mills, B. Johns, 
G. Nash, J. Carey, J. Bentley, M. Sinnot, 
W. Lynch, G. Clarendon, T. R. Henn, R. 
Litton, D. Finney, J. Ussher, J. Grier, 
J. Deas. 

Premiums for General Answering, by J. 
Glaville, W. Gabbett, J. T. Ballie, W. F. 


Stawell. 


— ee — ee 





* He stated that the number of Students was 
at the Senior Department, 54; Junior Depart. 
ment, 43: Total, 102. 
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MARRIAGES. 


ee 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. E. P. 
Willams, Deesa Villa, East Indies; of Rev. S. 
Wilberforce, Brighstone R., Isle of Wight; 
of Rev. S. Tilbrook, Freckenham R.; of Rev. 
W. Greenwood, Thrapston R.; of Rev. J. 
Furnival, Davenham R., Cheshire. 

Of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. H. 
Farish, Highfield, Sheffield ; of Hon.and Rev. 
A. P. Perceval, East Horsley, Surrey ; of Rev. 
W. Evans, Risey R.; of Rev. J. Athawes, 
Laughton R., Bucks; of Rev. J. Bewsher, 
Richmond ; of Rev. J. H. Bradney, Bath ; of 
Rev. J. S. Stockwell, Wilton; of Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henslow ; of Rev. H. H. Harrington. 


MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. B. P. Hodgson, eldest s. of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, to Frances, 
third d. of the late G. J. Legh, Esq., of High 
Legh, in the c. of Chester ; Rev. C. Gibson, of 
Allesley, to Mary Ann, only d. of J. Twist, 
Esq.; Rev. G. F. R. Baylay, v. of Woodnesbo- 
rough, to Ann, eldest d. of the late Sir J. 
Lake, Bart.; Rev. J. J. West, r. of Winchelsea, 
to Charlotte, d. of the late T. Blair, Esq., of 
Welbeck-st. ; Rev. C. Worsley, r.of Lesneuth, 
Cornwall, to Madeline Maria, eldest d. of P.C. 
Le Geyt, Esq., of Greenwich Hospital; Rev. 
W. Fraser, r. of North Waltham, Hants, to 
Mary, youngest d. of the late G. L, Way, Esq., 
of Spencer Farm, Essex; Rev. T. Taylor, 
M.A., of Bradpole, Dorset, to Sophia, third d. 
of the late Rev. W. Richards, r. of Little 
Cheverall, Wilts; Rev. A. W. Chatheld, v. of 
Stotfold, Beds, to Anne Cecilia, youngest sur- 
viving d. of the late A. C. Sober, Captain in 
the Ist Drageon Guards; Rev. J. A. Baxter, 
of Churchill, near Stourbridge, to Frances Ann, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. W. Firmstone, of the 
Mount, Wordesley ; Rev. R. Stephens, of Cul- 
ver House, Devon, to Maria, second d. of the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter; Rev. B. Lodge, of 
Great ford, to Louisa Elizabeth, third d. of 
the late John Smee, Esq., of the Bombay Civil 
Service; the Rev. H. B. Tristram, great 
nephew of the late Bishop of Durham. and v, 
of Egglingham, Northumberland. to Anne, 
eldest d. of the late Henry Wood, Esq.; Rev. 
E. Ludlow, of Norton St. Philip's, to Bridget 





EVENTS OF 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 

On Sunday, 7th inst., a new organ was 
opened in Ampthill church, on which 
occasion two sermons were preached, one 
by the Rev. Edmund Goodenough Bayly, 
the curate, and the other by the Rev, 
Lewis Marcus, curate of Biggleswade. 
Che organ, built by Russell, of London, 


Anne Legge, eldest d. of Thomas Fowle, Esy., 
of Market Lavington; Rev. Isaac Harris, do- 
mestic chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Bantry, and afternoon preacher at Portman 
Chapel, Baker-street, to Margaret, youngest d., 
of the late A. Connell, Esq., of Cork, barrister- 
at-law, and recorder of Kinsale, in said county ; 
Rev. W. Harding, M.A., ¥. of Sulgrave, 
Northamptonshire, to Anne Cromwell, widow 
of the late Rev. C. EF. Thurgar; Rev. Robert 
Denny, M.A., of Worcester Coll., to Sarah, 
second d. of Thomas Grant, Esq., of Soberton, 
Hants ; Rey. H. Deane, v. of Gillingham, Dorset, 
to Jane, eldest d. of the Rev. R. C. Caswall, 
v. of Lavington, Wilts; Rev. J. Hull, M.A., 
of Lancaster, to Luey, second d. of R. Bevan, 
Esq., of Rougham Rookery, near Bury ; Rev. 
A. W. Chatfield, v. of Shudy Camps, to Anne 
Cecilia, second d. of Mrs. Sober, Kemp Town; 
Rev. HH. S. Hele, M.A., of Gray’s v., Essex, to 
Sarah Maria, youngest d. of J. L. Panter, 
Esq., of the. Manor House, Westbourn-green ; 
Rev. (. Holbeach, v. of Farnborough, War- 
wickshire, to Jesse Maria, d. of the late A. 
Grimes, Esq., of Coton House, Warwickshire ; 
Rev. W. Smith, r. of St. Nicholas, Abingdon, 
to Miss Blake; Rev. T. M. Wetherell, of Mac- 
dalen Coll., to Anne, youngest d. of Hl. Win 
chester, Esq., of Oakfield Lodge, Hawkhurst, 
Kent, and Alderman of the city of London ; 
Rev. J. R. Relton, M.A., of Queen's Coll., 
and of Kemerton, Gloucester, to Mary, youny- 
est d. of the late S. Lawrence, Esq. ; Rev. 
C. B. Smyth, v. of Alfriston, Sussex, to 
Harriet Cotton, third d. of W. Sumpter, Esy., 
of Wingfield Castle, Suffolk; Rev. W. Bulmer, 
ot York, to Elinor Anne, eldest d. of the late 
B. Eamonson, Esq., of Bramham in the ec. of 
York; Rev. W. S. Bricknell, p. c. of Grove, 
Berks, to Elizabeth Nash, eldest d. of the Rev. 
R. S. Skillicorne, r. of Salford; Rev. C. E. 
Dukinfield, v. of Edenhall, Cumberland, to 
Dorothea, fourth d. of the late J. Luscombe, Esq. 
of Coombe Royal ; Rev. C. Hill, v. of Freming- 
ton, Deacon, to Miss Hill, late of Taunton ; 


Rev. J. T. Wells, third s. of N. Wells, Esq., 


of Piercefield, to Ellen Margaret, fourth d. of 


J. Bayford, Esq. ; Rev. C. Lenny, to Anne, 
d. of N. Swinny, Esq., of Milton, near Graves- 
end; Rev. G. Cheere, to Harriet Emily, eldest 
d. of J. B. Rooper, Esq., M.P. 





THE MONTH. 


was opened by a Mr. Harris, whose per- 


formance on this mellow and rich-toned 
instrument afforded much gratification to 


a numerous audience, The parish of 


Ampthill is chiefly indebted for this ac- 
quisition to the laudable exertions of their 


worthy curate, and to the liberality of 


some spirited inhabitants. 





































































EVENTS OF 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE., 

Cambridge Auailiary lract Sociely.— 
The twelfth anniversary of this Society 
was held on ‘Tuesday, 9th inst., at the 
New Church, Barnwell; Professor Lee, 
D.D., in the chair. The Rev. Mr. In- 
cram, of Chatteris, Mr. Jones, Secretary 
to the Parent Society, — Gowring, Esq., 
R. Foster, Junior, Esq., and the Rev. 
Messrs. G. Fisk, Battiscombe, and Barton, 
addressed the meeting in bebalf of the 
objects of the society. The Rev. J. Gray 
moved thanks to Dr. Geldart for the use 
of the church, and to Professor Lee for 
presiding on the occasion, The meeting 
was very numerously and respectably at- 
tended; and a collection made at the 
doors. 

CHESHIRE, 

Testimony of Esteem.—The Friends of 
the Rev. George Digby, B.A., late curate 
of Christ Church, Macclesfield, but who 
has recently accepted a curacy at Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire, forwarded to him on 
the 9th instant, as a mark of their regard 
and esteem for his conduct during his 
Christian ministry in this town, a very 
handsome Bible, with a purse of money. 
The Bible, which was elegantly bound ta 
purple morocco with gilt edges, in six 
volumes, had onit the follow ing ms¢ rip- 
tion: Fi sag ag to the Rev. George 
Digby, B.A., by his friends in Maccles- 
field, in te stimony of his valuable services 
whilst curate of Christ Church, 1833."— 
Macclesfield Paper. 

CUMBERLAND. 

On Monday, 17th ult., the venerable 
Archdeacon Headlam held his Visitation 
in St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven, on 
which occasion he delivered a most able 
and eloquent charge to the assembled 
clergy of the diocese. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

On Tuesday, the 9th of July, the Bishop 
of Lichtield and Coventry consecrated the 
New Chapel at Newhall, in the parish of 
Stapenhill, in this county. This is the 
first erected and consecrated under the 
Ist and 2nd of William the Fourth, by 
which the builders and endowers become 
entitled to the patronage on the several 
conditions of the Act bei "ung comple “l 
with. The lhbe rality which has been, 
and is still, proposed to be extended to 
this church is well worthy of record and 
imitation. The persons who have become 
the patrons—the Rev. Joseph Clay, curate 
of Stapenhill, John Clay, Esq., and Miss 
Sarah C lay—have built this church at an 
expense of not less that 2000/. They have 
already endowed it with 1000/. for the 
minister, and 100/. for repairs, besides a 
sum to be reserved annually out of the 
pew rents for the latter purpose. The 
number of free sittings is er one-half. 
Vhey have also built a large room capable 
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of holding two hundred children, which ts 
intended to be divided for a National 
School tor both sexes. And the founda 

tions are already laid for a parsonage for a 
resident minister, and which will be com- 
pleted by the patrons; to which will be 
added about three or four acres of glebe. 
It is also intended by the patrons to give a 
further sum of 2000/, to obtain an equal 
amount from the Governors of the Bounty 
Board. The whole of these munificent 
benetactions will amount to no less a sum 
than 70001. The sermon was preached by the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese; and, at the 
conclusion of the service, several hundred 
loaves were distributed amongst the poor 
of the neighbourhood. 

On Sunday, 30th ult., an excellent ser- 
mon was preached at Winster, for the 
benetit of the Sunday Schools established 
there, by the Rev. William Buckwell, 
Perpetual Curate of Longnor, from the 
second chapter of Acts, verse 59. A col- 
lection was made after the sermon, amount- 
ing to 191. 1s. Ud. 

The Archdeacon of Derby, Rev. Samuel 
Butler, D.D., held his annual visitation, on 
the ZOth of June, at Derby; and, on the 
“ist, at Chesterfield. ‘The sermon at 
Derby was preached by the Rev. James 
Richard Holden, Rector of Pleasley ; and 
the sermon at Chesterfield was preached 
by the Rev. R. W. Vevers, Rector of Cub- 
ley. ‘The Archdeacon afterwards pro- 
ceeded to deliver a Charge to the Cle TSY, 
which has been published, and is now in 
circulation. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


The visitation of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Froude was held in the parish 
church of St. Andrew, Plymouth, when a 
most excellent and impressive discourse 
was preached by the Rev. John Yonge, 
rector of Newton Ferrers, trom 1 ‘Tim. 
iv. 16. After the service, the Archdeacon, 
in his charge, pointed out to the farmers 
the fallacy of supposing, that, in the event 
of the extinetion of tithes, the renter would 
benefit. The landlord would thenceforward 


be the party benefitted at the expense of 


the Church. The Rev. S. Courtney, Vicar 
of Charles, Plymouth, was chosen Rural 
Dean for the ensuing vear. 

On Thursday, the 27th of June, the an- 
nual Court of Governors of the Clergy 
Widow and Orphan Fund for the Arch- 
deaconry of Totnes was held at Newton 
Bushel, when the distribution of various 
sums, according to the necessities of the 
claimants, took place. This excellentcharity 
is chiefly supported by the subscriptions 
of the clergy, but we are convinced that 
the well wishers to the church in this dis- 
trict, who are blessed with the means, could 
not apply a portion of their worldly goods 
better than to the relief of the sick, aged, 
and afflicted widows and orphans of clergy- 
men. ‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
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the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Circulars have been issued by the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, to the Rural Deans and 
other clergymen in the several deaneries, 
requiring them to make a report, whether 
there are any parishes in the said deaneries, 
orin the adjacent ones, which may be per- 
manently united with advantage to the in- 
habitants. 

Tiverton School.—At the meeting of the 
trustees of this institution on Saturday the 
Mth ult., Mr. George Sweet, son of the 
Rev. C. B. Sweet, of hKittestord, was 
elected a Gilbert's Exhibitioner on their 
foundation; and silver medals were pre- 
sented to Mr. H. Fowler, son of Mr. 
Fowler, of Torrington, for speaking, and 
to Mr. R. Hill, son ot J. Hill, Esq., of 
Lyme, for Latin verse composition. The 
performances of the day were attended 
with the highest interest to a numerous 
audience. 

We learn that the report of its being the 
intention of the Rev. Dr. Dicken to resign 
the mastership of this school, is correct, 
and that he has determined to withdraw 
from this situation on the 29th of June, in 
the next year, ‘This, we repeat, 1s matter 
of general regret,—to the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Tiverton, particularly so. 
Report already gives the names of four 
gentlemen as candidates to succeed him, 
namely, Mr. C. Dicken, late one of the 
Masters of the Charter House ; Mr. Eagles, 
of Halberton ; Mr. L. Tucker, Fellow of 
Peter's College, Cambridge ; and Mr. EF. 

Dayman, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
The two latter gentlemen finished their 
education under Dr. Dicken, and highly 
distinguished themselves whilst at school, 
and, when they took their degrees, were 
both first class men. And no doubt many 
others will come forward. 

During the storm on Wednesday, the 
26th ult., Tasburgh church steeple was 
struck by lightning, which knocked off 
several large copings, passed completely 
through the root of the church, shattered 
one of the walls, and exploded, filling the 
interior with sulphurous smoke. No per- 
son, fortunately, was near the edifice at the 
time, 


DORSETSHIRE. 


On Thursday, July 4th, the venerable 
the Archdeacon of Dorset held his an- 
nual visitation at St. Peter's, Dorchester, 
when a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. R. B. Buckle, rector of Moreton. 
The Archdeacon delivered a very impres- 
sive charge, in which he eloquently and 
earnestly dwelt on the duties of the clergy 
in these arduous times. The sermons were 

reached, at Shaftesbury by the Rev. W. 
uthecta, at Blandford by the Rev. J. 
Hampden, at Bridport by the Rev. Joseph 
Foster, and at Cerne by the Rev. J. T. 
Hinds. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The parishioners of Frampton-upon 
Severn have lately presented their minis 
ter, the Rev. Henry West, M.A., with an 
elegant and costly piece of plate, in testi- 
mony of ‘‘ their grateful sense of his bene- 
volence to the poor, and of his zealous and 
faithful discharge of the duties of a Chris- 
tian Pastor.” 

The Rev. F. Close, of Cheltenham, 
preached a sermon on Sunday, the 1th 
inst., at Lyme Church, in behalf of the 
Sunday and Infant Schools, when ol. 
were collected. 

DURHAM, 


Shildon Chureh.—On Thursday, the 
20th ult., the foundation stone of a new 
church was laid at Shildon, in the presence 
of the Rev. 8S. Gamlen, Vicar of Heigh- 
ington, Official to the Archdeacon; the 
Rev.G. Fielding; the ~~ W.S. Temple; 
Capt. Cumby, C.B.; J. Smithson, Esq., 
Xe., and many hundreds of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. The village of Shildon 
a few-years ago consisted of only three 
farm-houses and a few cottages, and the 
number of inhabitants did not amount to 
200; but since the completion of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway two new 
towns have been built—New Shildon on 
the south, and Chapel Row on the east- 
which bid fair, in a short time, to be one 
connected town: the number of inhabitants 
having now increased to 1600. ‘The church 
will stand on the summit of the rising 
ground on the east of the old village, and 
will occupy a conspicuous and singularly 
commanding situation,—DurhamAdvertiser. 

ESSEX. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Col- 
chester District Committee of the Society 
for Vromoting Christian Knowledge was 
held on Tuesday, the 9th July, at the 
National School, Colchester. The Com- 
mittee has, within the year 1832, issued 
from its depository—185 Bibles, 315 New 
Testaments, 881 Common Prayers, 101 
Psalters, and 3,566 Books and Tracts ; 
and the Parent Society has distributed 
throughout the British empire, both at 
home and abroad, within the year ending 
Apnil, 1832—129,756 Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments, 165,818 Prayer-books and Psalters, 
and 1,419,749 other Books and Tracts. 

The inhabitants of Brentwood have 
presented a beautiful silver tea-urn and 
lamp to the Rev. W. R. Newbolt, on 
his 
that parish, in consequence of the Rev. 
Gentleman having been preferred to 
the vicarage of Somerton. This magnifi- 
cent testimonial weighed 108 ounces, and 
on the body of the urn were engraved the 
Rev. Gentleman's arms, and his crest 
upon the hd. The ura also bore the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘* Presented to the 
Rev. Wilham Newbolt, A.M., by the in- 
habitants of the hamlet of Brentwood, 
h.ssex, asamark of the very hich esteem 


retiring from his pastoral duties of 
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EVENTS OF 


which they entertained for him, 12th July, 
1933.” It was presented, in the name of 
the inhabitants, by Mr. Butler, who passed 
a high eulogium on the Christian virtues 
of their pastor ; to which he replied in 
terms of the most affectionate regard for 
his late flock. The Rev. Gentleman 
preached his farewell sermon at the chapel 
on Sunday afternoon, when the sacred 
edifice was so crowded that there was 
scarcely standing room. 


GLOUCESTERSUIRE. 


The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 
cathedral intend to establish a sermon on 
Sunday afternoons in the cathedral. The 
preachers will be paid by the members of 
the Chapter. 

Bristol Cathedral — We regret to state 
that this beautiful structure has sus- 
tained considerable injury, by the fall of an 
arched buttress which supported the 
south-west angle of the tower. ‘The pin- 
nacle of the tower, deprived of its support, 
has been shaken out of its perpendicular, 
and a fissure is observable from the battle- 
ments to nearly the roof of the transept. A 
notice fromthe Hon. and Rev. Lord William 
Somerset, the Prebendary in Residence, 
announcing the discontinuance of divine 
service at the cathedral, in consequence of 
apprehended danger, has been issued. 

The Anniversary of the Tewkesbury 
Auxiliary Bible Society was held at the 
Town Hall, in that borough, on Thursday, 
27th ult., the Rev. J. Kempthorne in the 
chair ; at which a lively interest was ex- 
cited in the openings for the wider spread 
of the Scriptures in the different parts of 
the world, and in the interests of the so- 
ciety in general, as stated by the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, and other ministers pre- 
sent. The collection amounted to 251. 13s. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester has aug- 
mented the two small livings of Horsley 
and Upton St. Leonards, in his diocese, by 
a perpetual payment of 15/. a year each 
from the revenues of his see; and the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty have 
met these benefactions by a grant of 2001. 
tv each of those benefices.— Cheltenham 

Chronicle. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

On Thursday, July 11th, the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester consecrated the New Chapel 
of Fase at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, in 
the presence of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria, and a very numerous assemblage. A 
very appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Lord Bishop, from St. Matt. xvii. 5: 

It is good for us to be here.” The 
Duchess contributed most liberally to- 
wards deftaying the expenses of the build- 
ing. Lhe collection amounted to 971. 

Che church of Holdenhurst, near Christ- 
church, being not sufficiently commodious 
tor the increasing congregation, it has been 
resolved to build a new church of store. 
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The Bishop of Winchester, Lord Malmes- 
bury, and many other benevolent persons 
have contributed liberally, in addition to 
a grant from the Church Building Society. 

St. Mary's Church, Southampton, which 
had been closed tor the last ten months for 
the purpose of being enlarged and repair- 
ed, was re-opened for divine service on 
Friday, 5th inst. 

‘The anniversary meeting of the United 
Winchester and Southampton District 
Societies for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and forthe Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held at 
Southampton, on Tuesday, 16th inst., the 
Right Hon. W. Sturges Bourne in the 
chair. It appeared from the Report of the 
past year, that the amount of the receipts 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was 66,2691., and the expendi- 
ture 65,2331. The expenditure of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Forei 
Parts was 49,142/. Several resolutions in 
support of the objects of the meeting were 
passed. 

Farnham.—On Sunday, 7th inst., two 
sermons were preached in Farnham church 
in aid of the Church Missionary Society. 
In the morning the text was taken from 
St. Luke, v. 8—10; the discourse was de- 
livered by the Rev. J. Menzies. In the 
evening the Hon. and Rev. G, T. Noel 
preached, taking his text from Psalm 
CXXXV. 19—18. 

KENT. 

On Wednesday, 17th inst., the ceremony 
of Confirmation was for the first time held 
at the New Church in Tunbridge Wells, 
by the Bishop of Rochester. Soon after 
nine in the morning, large groups came in 
from the neighbouring villages, clad in 
their best attire, and headed by their re- 
spective officers. The sight was most grati- 
fying and imposing. A few minutes before 
eleven, the Bishop entered the church. 
The service commenced with the morning 
hymn; the Rev. Mr. Johnson, curate to 
the Rev. Mr. Woodgate, then went through 
the prescribed form, preparatory to the act 
of consecration; after which, an appro- 
priate hymn was sung by the children. 
His Lordship then delivered a most elo- 
quent and affectionate charge to the candi- 
dates; and the Hallelujah chorus was 
beautifully performed as aduet. Both the 
body of the church and the gallery were 
literally crowded. 

The intended Confirmations, by his 
Grace the Archbishop, are postponed toa 
later period than was originally contem- 
plated. We have tolerably moon authority 
for stating that the Confirmations will cer- 
tainly take place towards the latter end of 
August, and that the meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts will be held at 

Maidstone, under the presidency of his 
Grace, about the 11th of September.— 
Kentish Observer. 
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Mrs. Davies, of Ashford, in honour of the 
approaching visit of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop, has caused the pulpit and reading 
desk to be hung with nich crimson velvet 
and gold fringe and tassels, at her sole ex- 
pense, 

On Thursday, 11th inst., was held at the 
Town Hall, Maidstone, the anniversary of 
the Kent Church Missionary Society; Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Bart., M.P., in the 
chair. The meeting was respectably at- 
tended, and many able and interesting 
speeches delivered on the occasion. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The Rev. James Lyon, M.A., Rector 
of the parish of Prestwich, near Man- 
chester, having completed the fiftieth 
year of his incumbency on the 22nd March, 
1833, his parishioners and friends deter- 
mined to celebrate the event in a manner 
which should at once serve as a demon- 
stration of their grateful attachment to a 
revered pastor, and as the memorial of a 
circumstance almost without parallel in 
this part of the country. A series of fes- 
tivities accordingly took place in the vil- 
lage during the following week. A public 
dinner was given at the National School, 
to which the reverend geatleman was in- 
vited, and the same opportunity was taken 
to present to him a pair of beautiful silver 
salvers, Which had been purchased by a 
subscription amongst the parishioners. 
The plate bore the following inscription :— 
‘* Presented to the Rev. James Lyon, 
M.A., Rector of Prestwich, Lancashire, 
by his parishioners, as a small token of 
their respect and esteem, on completing 
the Soth year of his incumbency, March 
“oth, 1835." The chairman exhibited to 
the company another tribute of esteem 
which the occasion had called forth, from 
the Rev. Mr. Larden, a former curate of 
the parish, and his lady, Mrs. Larden. 
Tt was a splendid silver cup, richly chased, 
and bearing the inscription, ‘* Prestwich 
Jubilee, March, 1855." 

The Rev. W. Mason, M.A., on Sunday 
th ult., preached his farewell sermon to 
a crowded congregation at Cockerham 
church. He has left behind him many 
durable memorials of his kindness. The 
building of a school-house out of his own 
private funds isanact of rare munificence, 
which oucht to be, and will be, long re- 
membered with gratitude. He has, how- 
ever, rendered to the parish a still greater 
and, perhaps, more durable service, by his 
exemplary attention to the Sunday School, 
and training up a large number of children 
in the best of ways—teaching them toread 
the Scriptures, and to join actively in the 
service of the church 

The communion plate of Dootle church 
has recently been stolen from the iron 
chest in which it was deposited. The 
strength of the safe seems to have resisted 
ordinary force, and to have been blown 
open by gunpowder. — Lirerpool Advertiser. 
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The Dissenting System.—A_ singular 
scene took place at the Presbyterian 
chapel at Hindley, near Wigan, on Sun- 
day, 25rd ult. Some portion of the congre.- 
gation have been for some time dissatisfied 
with their minister, and have frequently 
intimated that they wanted a change; but 
the rev. gentleman, unwilling to quit, en- 
tered the chapel on Sunday, and began the 
service. When the singers commenced 
with the hymn appointed by the minister, 
another party began singing from a diffe- 
rent author. This discordant medley was 
not finished wien the informant left. It 
appears that one part of the congregation 
professes Trinitarian, the other Unitarian, 
principles. — Blackburn Alfred. 


PETITION. 


‘* To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assem- 

bled, 

‘“ The humble Petition of the under 
signed Inhabitants of the Town and 
Neighbourhood of Blackburn, in the 
County of Lancaster, 

‘*SHeEweru, 

‘¢ That the Church of England, as by 
Law established, is, in the judgment of 
your Petitioners, eminently distinguished 
by the purity of her Faith, the Seriptural 

character of her Ilierarchy, the decency 
and propriety of her Ritual, and the spirit 
of tervid yet decorous seriousness which 
pervades all her offices and formularies of 
devotion, 

‘* That the Clergy of this Church have 
ever been illustrious, as a body, for pro- 
found learning and unpretending piety, 
and that, to the blessing of Divine l’rovi 
dence on their judicious labours and en- 
lightened zeal, may be mainly ascribed the 
preservation of a great portion of the 
Christian community in this country,—in 
remote as well as in recent periods,—from 
the contaminating influence of infidelity, 
on the one hand, and of debasing super- 
stition and profane fanaticism on the other. 

‘* That, inthe opinion of your Petition- 
ers, the system of spiritual instruction 
imparted by the Church of England is ad- 
mirably calculated to promote the growth 
of genuine Religion, pure morality, and 
lasting happiness among the sincere pro- 
fessors of her Faith; and that she is not 
excelled by any existing Church in the 
inculcation of peaceful submission to the 
Laws, na firm adherence to Evangelical 
truth, or in the culture of humble piety 

towards God, and of enlarged charity to 
man. 

‘* That possessing, as this Church un- 
questionably does, so many just claims on 
the esteem of all real Chnstians, your 
Petitioners cannot advert, without extreme 
pain, to the deep injury whieh, in this 
place, must necessarily have been inflicted 
on Religion itself, by the indecent and 
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acrimonious attacks that for some time 
bave been systematically directed against 
our Established Religion, not only by 
scoffing infidels, but by Preachers pro- 
fessing the Gospel of Peace, transformed 
into political agitators:—not merely in 
private, but in places dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God ;—not alone on 
profane days, but even on the Christian 
Sabbath—a time, place, and occasion, 
surely not wisely selected for arousing the 
worst passions of the human heart, and 
feeding its depravity with envy, <discon- 
tent, and uncharitableness,. 

** That your Petitioners feel it their im- 
perative duty to express their decided 
reprobation of a proposition—embodied 
ina Petition submitted to your Honoureble 
House from certain individuals in this 
place—that the present and all succeeding 
Congregations of the National Church be 
empowered to chuse their future Ministers 


from any sect of professing Christians, of 


whose principles the Congregations shall 
most approve. 

_ “ That this scheme—the folly of which 
is only agualled by its wickedness— 
would either re-open the floodgates of 
fanaticism and impiety under which this 
country groaned during the period of the 
great Rebelhion, or, if it failed to pro- 
duce consequences so disastrous, would 
lead to cabals, dissensions, and schisms, 
dishonourable to Religion, destructive of 
the character, and subversive of the use- 
fulness of the Church. 

“That your Petitioners are ready to 
acknowledge that some serious imperfec- 
tions, and even abuses, have been gradu- 
ally introduced into the administration of 
the temporalities and patronage of the 
Church, and that its practical discipline 
lias, in some respects, fallen into decay. 

‘That your petitioners would readily 
concur in any reasonable plan for the cor- 
rection of such defects, and for the better 
application of these temporalities to the 
maintenance of the Truth, the efficiency 
of the ( lergy, and the propagation of the 
sound scriptural principles of Protestant- 
ism amongst the people. 

* That while, however, your Petitioners 
can willingly proceed thus far in Chureh 
Reform, they cannot discover, on reasons 
drawn from Scripture, morality, or expe- 
nence, how the existence of impertec- 
tions and abuses, not irremediable, can 
justily either the confiscation of Ecclesi- 
ustical property, or the subversion of so 
“dered an institution as the Established 
( hurch. 

‘* That if the arrangements made in Ee- 
clesiastical property at the period of the 
Reformation be adduced as a sufficient 
precedent for the scheme of spoliation now 
recommended by a fraction of the commu- 
nity, yourPetitioners beg leave to suggest, 
that the Precedent, if wrong, cannot jus- 
tity the repetition of a similar procedure : 
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if right, that it must be wrong to re- 
verse it,—and that whether right or wrong, 
it has been repeatedly and as fully sanc- 
tioned by the Law of the Land, as the 
conveyance of every other species of pro- 
perty. 

‘** Your Petitioners therefore humbly 
pray :—That while the wisdom of your 
Honourable House is apphed to correcting 
whatever is wrongin the administration, 
to the strengthening what is weak in the 
structure, and suggesting a reparation of 
what may be decayed in the discipline of 
the venerable Establishment of our truly 
\pos olic Church ;—that your Honeura- 
ble House, in thus legislating, willnot, at 
the same time, overlook her well-being ; 
but still bear in mind, that the English 
Church, as an essential element in the 
Constitution of the land, is of pure Re- 
ligion a most faithful guardian, to the 
Lhrone a steadfast bulwark, and of the 
just rights and liberties of the People the 
surest safeguard and defence. 

‘* And your Petitioners, &c.” 


LEICESTERSHUIRE, 

The Rector of Husband's Bosworth has 
erected a very neat and suitable organ in 
the parish church at his own expense. 
‘The parishioners have, within the last 20 
years, laid out upwards of 3,000/. on their 
church, and it may now be ranked as one 
of the neatest places of public worship in 
Leicester. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Festival of the Sons of the Clergy.—The 
anniversary festival, which, on the 27th 
ult., was celebrated in St. Paul's cathedral, 
fully answered the expectations which had 
been formed of itssuccess. ‘The contribu- 
tions were more than usually large, and 
amounted in the aggregate to 330/.—a sum 
exceeding very considerably the collection 
of last and of several preceding years. 
The Dettingen Te Deum, the Cantate Domi- 
no, and the anthem composed by Boyce 
expressly forthe occasion, were performed 
in a manner which reflects the highest 
credit on Sir George Smart, Messrs. Att- 
wood, Vaughan, Phillips, and their fellow- 
professionals. ‘The sermon was preached 
by the Very Rev. George Davys, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. Among the company 
assembled on theoceasion, were his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate 
of Ireland, the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Rochester, Liandaff, and Chi- 
chester, together with a very numerous 
muster of the clergy of alldegrees. Among 
the laity were the Duchess of Richmond, 
the Countess Cornwallis, the Countess 
Howe, Ladies Hlowe and Encombe, Xe., 
karl Llowe, Lord Encombe, Sir J. Patteson, 
Sir E. H. Alderson, Sir J. D. Paul, Sir R. 
Baker, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, Aldermen Lucas, Birch, &c. 

The dinner, which was usually held at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, was dispensed 
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with this year; it was formerly very splen- 
did and extravagant, and attended by No- 
blemen, Bishops, the Judges, and the 
Clergy. 

Important to Parishes.—On Friday, the 
12th inst., the Vestry Clerk of the parish 
of St. Pancras applied to the Middlesex 
Magistrates, sitting in Quarter Session, 
to audit and allow the yearly accounts of 
the parish, in conformity to a Local Act 
of Parliament. The application was op- 
posed by the auditors of the parish ac- 
counts, appointed under the new Vestries 
Act, who argued that that Act, by giving 
power to appoint auditors, had virtually 
repealed the Local Acts. The Chairman, 
Mr. Rotch, M.P., suggested to the Bench 
that their better course would be to pass 
the accounts, leaving it to the auditors, 
under the Vestry Act, to apply to the 
Court of King’s Bench. The other Magis- 
trates concurred in this opinion, and the 
accounts were passed. 

A third school, under the patronage of 
his Majesty, was opened on Saturday, the 
13th inst., in the parish of Kensington, at 
a place calledthe Potteries. The wretched 
condition of some of the inhabitants of 
this neglected spot has at length attracted 
the attention of a number of influential 
persons in the neighbourhood, and the re- 
sult is, that a school has been opened, and 
a number of boys are to be employed part 
of each day in the cultivation of the soil. 
Lady M. Fox, the Hon. Miss Fox, Miss 
Calcott, and other ladies, were present; 
and the children of these schools, with 
their teachers, all assembled to witness 
the opening of the new school, and enjoy 
a treat which had been provided for them, 
In the three schools there are nearly 300 
children. The expenses of fitting up the 
schools, and paying the masters and mis- 
tresses, have not exceeded 140/. Lord 
Holland and Lady Mary Pex, and the Hon. 
Miss Fox, have added 3/. each to their 
former donations. 

The parishioners of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man-street, have presented by subscription 
to their highly-respected Evening Lecturer, 
the Rev. Edward Rice, M.A., on his re- 
haquishing his appointment for the Even- 
ing Preachership at the Philanthropic 
Institution, a very handsome silver salver, 
and a complete silver tea service. 

A dinner was on Wednesday, 17th inst., 
given by the parishioners to the Rev. Dr. 
Blomberg, the new Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, in commemoration of his 
liberal conduct in remitti ¢ SOOL a year of 
his income, which is to go in aid of the 
poor. Mr. Atkinson, the chairman of the 
tithe committee, presided. There were 
present, Messrs. Alderman Taylor, Earn- 
shaw, &c., deputies of the ward, the two 
Curates, and Mr. C. Hodgson and the Rev. 
C. Wodsworth, friends of Dr. Blomberg. 
kt appeared that the late Vicar had been 
most Lbera! to his Curates, one receiving 
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1351., the other 1501., per annum ; and that 
Dr. Blomberg had raised the latter to 150/., 
being resident in the parish. 

Upwards of 40/. was on Sunday, the lth 
inst., collected at St. Clement’s church, 
in aid of the schools of that parish, after 
sermons by the Rev. William Spooner, 
Archdeacon of Coventry. 

On Sunday, 21st inst., two sermons were 
preached in the parish church of Edmon- 
ton, in aid of the Girls’ Charity School; 
that in the morning by the Right Rey. 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford ; that in the 
evening by the Rev. Charles Warren, 
B.A., scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and curate of Burton Latimer. 

A sermon in aid of the London Orphan 
Asylum was preached in the parish church 
of Tottenham, on Sunday 21st inst., by the 
Rev. W. Busfield ; and another, in aid of 
the same institution, in Trinity Chapel 
‘Tottenham, by the Rev. Robert Heath, on 


- Sunday, 28th inst. 


On Thursday, 25th inst., the parish 
church of St. Mary, Hornsey, which had 
been rebuilt during the last year, was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of London, 
who preached from Psalm vy. 7. Ilis Lord- 
ship afterwards consecrated an additional 
piece of burial ground. 

The Rev. Charles W. Bollaerts, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and curate of 
Enfield, has been appointed Lecturer of 
that parish. 

On Sunday, 9thinst., two sermons in aid 
of the Church Missionary Society were 
preached in Weld Chapel, Southgate, by 
the Rev. ‘IT. Sale, M A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxtord, minister of the 
chapel. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE., 

Presentation of Plate.—The late excellent 
Vicar and Curate of All Saints’, North- 
ampton, (the Rev. W. Thursby, M.A., 
and the Rev. W.B. Russell, M.A.) have 
been presented, by the congregation, with 
superb pieces of plate ; they consist of two 
large elegantly chased Silver Inkstands, 
with ink glasses, wafer box, taper stand, 
and drawer for paper. They are thus in- 
scribed—*‘ Presented by the Congregation 
of All Saints’, Northampton, to the Rev. 
W. Thursby, M.A., their late Vicar, asa 
token of gratitude and esteem for his val- 
uable services:” the other with a similar 
inscription, but varying the name, &c. 
They are also accompanied with a beautiful 
edition of the Histories of Oxford and 
Cambridge, (by Ackerman, ) being the re- 
spective Universities at which the Rev. 
Gentlemen matriculated. 


NORTHU MBERLAND. 

North Sunderland Church.— On Sunday, 
the %h June, the church of North Sun- 
derland, in the county of Northumberland, 
was opened for divine service, under a 
licence from the Bishop of Durham, the 
building being not yet consecrated. The 
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opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. N. Darnell, the trustee of Lord 
Crewe's charities, now resident at Bam- 
burgh Castle, to an overflowing congre- 
gation, consisting not only of the local 
population, but of numerous gentry and 
other persons, who came from considerable 
distances to witness the ceremony. This 
sacred edifice, together with a convenient 
parsonage, have been erected, and the 
benefice endowed by the trustees of 

Lord Crewe, with funds left by his Lord- 
ship for charitable and ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. They are both from designs by 
Mr. A. Salvin; the church, a model of 
architectural beauty, in the purest early 
Norman style, and the parsonage ingeni- 
ously contrived to correspond with it in 
character. The Rev. Leonard Shafto 
Orde has been appointed by the Trustees 
to the aarti, curacy ; and there is 
every hope, from the high estimation in 
which he is held in the neighbourhood, 
that, with the blessing of God, this new 
establishment will become at once an 
essential benefit to the districtin which 
it is placed. 

CHURCH PROPERTY. 
The humble Petition of the under- 
signed Laymen of the Ancupraconry of 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Shew eth, 

That the security of property is the 
aim of every well-regulated community, 
and & sure presage of its stability and 
welfare : 

That the principle of property includes 
the free enjoyment and disposition of it, 
subject only to a just and equal taxation 
for the maintenance of the State, and to 
such regulations as may prevent the public 
interests being prejudiced by the caprice 
of individuals : 

That the settlement of property by its 
owner for any legitimate object should be 
as sacred and inviolable as a gift to a son 
or any individual : 

That a provision for a Christian 
ministry deserves not merely the sanction, 
but the especial protection of the State : 

rhat the property of the protestant 
church in Ireland, (the title to which rests 
in a high antiquity,) though subject to 
the superintendence and regulation of the 

State, should not be appropriated other- 
wise than for the purposes of that church : 


That the endowment of a church, if 


rightly ordered, can scarcely be more than 
sutiicient to enable it to fulfil its various 
and extensive duties : 


Your petitioners, therefore, fearful of 


the slightest interference with the rights 
o! property, and sensible of the benefits 
resulting from an endowed church, humbly 
implore your Ilonourable House not to 
sanction the alienation of any portion of 
the property of the Lrish Church to any 
other purpase whatsoever. 

\nd your petitioners willever pray, &e. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

It is intended to light Newark church 
with gas, to be ready by winter, which 
will have a beautiful appearance in that 
stupendous edifice. It is also intended to 
block up the foot-paths across the church. 
yard, and to surround it completely with 
an iron railing. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. Edward Feild, M.A., Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College, having retired 
from the Curacy of Kidlington, in conse- 
quence of his being presented to the Ree- 
tory of English Bicknor, Gloucestershire 
a pair of handsomely embossed and chased 
Silver Salvers were this week presented 
to him, with the following inscription :— 
‘* Presented to the Rev. Edward Feild, 
M.A., as a memorial of grateful respect 
and regard by the parishioners of Kidling- 
tov, Oxon., on his retiring from that 
curacy, after a zealous and faithful dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties. July 15th, 
1833.” 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Archdeacon of Salop, Rev. Ed- 
ward Bather, held his visitation for this 
year at Shrewsbury on the 26th of June, 
and at Newport on the ¢7th. ‘The sermons 
were preached by the Rev. W. T. Birds, 
Perpetual Curate of Penley, and the Rev. 
John James Blunt, Curate of Chetwynd, 
for the Rev. William Otter, the Rector. 
The Archdeacon deliveredaCharge, which, 
at the request of the clergy of the two 
Deaneries, he consented to publish. 

Brimsfield, near Ludlow. —On Tuesday, 
9th inst., the first stone of a new church 
for this parish was laid in the presence of 
a numerous body of the parishioners and 
other persons from the neighbourhood, 
who were attracted by the novel and inter- 
esting nature of the ceremony, including 
several of the neighbouring clergy. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The Rev. Mr. Davies, Rector of Clid- 
desden-cum-Farleigh, in the Deanery of 
Basingstoke, has made a liberal benefac- 
tion for the better support of the Sunday 
School in the parish of Burnham, near 
Bridgewater, and has charged his freehold 
property inthe said parish with the yearly 
payment thereof; and, with the view of 
promoting the blessings inseparable from 
temperance, the Rev. gentleman left in 
the mars of the proper authorities a sum 
of money for the purpose of establishing, 
on a permanent basis, a Temperance So- 
ciety 1n the aforesaid parish of Burnham, 
and has promised to become a yearly sub- 
scriber to the same.— Salisbury Journal. 

So universal is the opposition through- 
out the county of Somerset to the present 
proposal for commuting tithes, that no 
less than twenty-one parishes are about to 
petition against it, besides those which 
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have already declared themselves adverse 
to the measure.— Bath Journal. 


On Saturday, June 8, the General An- 
nual Meeting of the Taunton and Dunster 
district committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge was held at 
the depository, in Holway Lane, Taunton ; 
C. Cookson, Esq., in the chair. The Re- 

ort was of a highly gratifying character. 

‘he issues from the Taunton Depository 
for the year 1832, of Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer Books, and Psalters, amounted to 
2,132 ; of other Books and tracts 12,599 ; 
making altogether the unprecedented total 
of 14,531, besides 9,822 copies of that use- 
ful and entertaining periodical, the So- 
ciety's ‘‘ Saturday Magazine.” 


On Thursday, June ¢7th, the 17th An- 
niversary of the Bath and Wells Associa- 
tion of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Kuowledge was holden at Wells; on 
which occasion, the Lord Bishop of the 


Diocese, the very Rev. the Deanof Wells, — 


the venerable Archdeacon of Wells, the 
Rev. Canons Barnard and Vulsford, ‘he 
Rev. Prebendaries P. Thomas, Forster, 
Whitehead, Mount, and Crook, met the 
Mayor and Corporation at the cathedral 
door, with a considerable body of laity 
and clergy. After the cathedral ser- 
vice had been performed, a sermon was 
preached by the Dean, Dr. Goodenough, 
from 1 Peter, iv. 10, in which he ably 
advocated the holy course of the venerable 
society. <A collection of 25. 10s. 8d. was 
made at the chureh-door, where the plates 
were held by Mrs. Harkness and Miss 
Forster, supported by the stewards, Lord 
Mount Sandford, the Rev. Canon Puls- 
ford, and the Rev. R. Harkness. 

The friends of the society afterwards 
assembled at the Town Hall, the Lord 
Bishop in the chair; who, after offering 
up the appointed form of prayer, opened 
the business of the meeting in an ap- 
propriate speech. Lhe district Report 
was then read by the Secretary, the 
Rev. (. M. Mount. It contained a most 
gratifying statement of the general issues 
of Bibles, Prayer Books, and religious 
Tracts, made by the different district 
committees of the diocese, during the 
two last vears, as well as of the School 
Returns for each of those periods, from 
which it was proved, that a vast increase 
had taken place in both cases during the 
last year, We regret that we cannot give 
the statements in full; but we must ob- 
serve, that the total increase in the gene- 
ral issues amounted to 5,395; that of the 
School Returns to?,607. A senes of reso- 
lugjiens were introduced to the Meeting 
in able, and eloquent, and impressive 
speeches. Amongst the speakers were 
Lord Mount Sandford, Lient.-Gen, Sir 
William Cockbern, Col. Danbury, the 
Dean of Wells, the Revs. W. TT. P. Bry- 
mer, Slade. W. B. Whitehead, G. A, 
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Baker, J. Algar, W. D. Willis, and 
Barlow. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the meeting of the Society for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Stafford, 
held on Thursday, 12th inst., in that town, 
the sum of 470/. was voted to the various 
applicants by the Bishop, Archdeacon, and 
other Governors present. A legacy, be- 
queathed by the late Edward Sneyd, Esq., 
has enabled the sum of 1002. to be added to 
the funded property of the Society. 

The highly respected Vicar of Harborne, 
the Rev. James Thomas Law, has, we 
understand, remitted 1714 per cent. on his 
tithes for the past year. 

SUFFOLK. 

On Friday, 12th inst., a meeting was 
held at Woolpit, by the Friends of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Branch Association for 
that village and its neighbourhood. The 
meeting was numerously and most re- 
spectably attended, several families of the 
neighbouring gentry affording their pre- 
sence. Among others present were—the 
Rev. Lord Arthur llervey, H. Waiison and 
R. Bevan, ksqrs., and the Rey. Messrs. 
Cobbold, Rickards, Rust, Bassett, Xc. 
The resolutions were severally moved and 
seconded, in the course of which it was 
observed, that the Society had no con- 
nexion whatever, directly or indirectly, 
with any other religious denomination 
than the church of England, whose tenets, 
as embodied in its Liturgy and Articles, 
they were anxious to disseminate, and from 
which they pledged themselves not to 
depart. 

On the 15th inst., the Committee ap- 
pointed by the late Vestry Meeting of 
St. Mary’s parish, Bury, to inquire as to 
the liability of the Corporation to pay the 
salaries of the clerk, sexton, and other 
officers of the church, resolved that, in 
their opinion, the Corporation were liable 
to such charges, under the grant of the 
12th James I.; and that this opinion 
should be communicated to the church- 
wuardens of St. James's, with a request 
that they would call an early meeting of 
the parish to take the matter into con- 
sideration, It appeared by the assessment 
that the value of the tithes in the two 
parishes was nearly 6GOO/. per annum, of 
which 2002. only are paid tothe Lecturers. 

A sermon preparatory to confirmation 
was preached on Sanday, 14th inst., in the 
evening, at St. Margaret's church, in 

Lynn, by the Rev. ‘IT. Ek. Hankinson, from 
the Zist chap. of Matthew, and 16th verse. 
Qn the Tuesday following, Dr. Kaye, 
Bishop of Lincoln, on the part of our vene- 
rable Diocesan, held a confirmation at 
St. Nicholas Chapel. The numbers were 


beyond those witnessed on any former oc- 
casion. 
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SURREY. 

The churchwardens of Christ Church, 
Surrey, have given notice that, in conse- 
quence of the vestry held there on the 
15th and 14th ult. having decided against 
making a church-rate, they shall, atter the 
wth of Angust, ‘* be under the painful 
necessity of discontinuing as well the 
other current expenses of the church as 
those which are attendant upon the per- 
formance of divine service.” 

SUSSEX, 

The Archdeacon of Chichester’s visita- 
tion was held on Tuesday, 9th inst., in the 
cathedral. In consequence of the Arch- 
deacon's late indisposition, he did not at- 
tend. The Rev. E. Goddard officiated, 
and the Rev. H. Browne, rector of Earnly, 
preached the sermon. 

The Earl of Egremont has given 10002, 
to the Chichester Infirmary, making total 
benefactions to that charity of 235001, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Archdeacon of Coventry, the Rev. 
William Spooner, held his visitation at 
Coleshill on the 17th, and at Coventry, 
on the 18th of June, at both of which 
there was a very numerous attendance of 
the clergy. The sermon at Coleshill was 
preached by the Rev. George Salmon, 
Vicar of Shustock ; and that at Coventry, 
by the Rev. John Hoare Christopher 
Moore, Vicar of Clifton-upon-Dunsmore. 
After which the Archdeacon delivered an 
eloquent and interesting Charge to the 
clergy. The Archdeacon, at the request 
of the clergy of both Deaneries, has con- 
sented to publish it. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
has obtained from the Society for Repairing 
and Enlarging Churches 500/. towards the 
restoration of St. Peter's Church, Bir- 
mingham., 

WILTSHIRE, 

On Tuesday, July ¢nd, the Venerable 
Liscombe Clarke, Archdeacon of Sarum, 
held his Annual Visitation at St. Thomas's 
Church, Salisbury. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. S. Stockwell, 
Rector of Wilton, from Acts xiv. 1; after 
which the Archdeacon delivered, toa most 
numerous body of the clergy, an eloquent 
and impressive charge, in the course of 
Which he warmly defended the church 
and clergy from the attacks made against 


them in the present day ; avowed himself 


& friend to such measures as might be ap- 
plied with safety to the remedy of any de- 
fects in our ecclesiastical regulations, but 
protested against all plans of plunder and 
spoliation ; and closed with an earnest and 
serious address to the clergy on the subject 
of their important duties, with an especial 
Telerence to the present eventful crisis. 
We are happy to hear that it is probuble 
thisadmirable charge will be published. 
On Wednesday, the Archdeacon held his 
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Visitation at Devizes, when a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. F. Fulford, Rector of 
Trowbridge ; on Thursday, at Worminster, 
wherethe Rev. F. D. Williams, Rector of 
Wishford, preached; and on Friday, at 
Hindon, where the Rev. Charles Grove, 
Rector of Berwick St. Leonard, was the 
preacher. 

On Thursday, July 4th, the Diocesan 
Committees of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, held their 
Quarterly Meeting at the Council Cham- 
ber, Salisbury ; the very Rev. the Dean 
of Salisbury in the Chair. It was then 
announced, that the annual County Meet- 
ing of those Societies had been appointed 
to take place this year at Marlborough, on 
Tuesday, September 24th, when the Rev, 
k. G. Williams, Rector of St. Peter’s in 
that town, would preach a sermon in their 
support. Those present were also grati- 
fied by hearing, that there are sold in Salis- 
bury, and the district round, on an aver- 
age, not less than two thousand copies 
weekly ef that entertaining and instruc- 
tive penny publication, the Saturday Mag- 
azine. 

‘The sixth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Salisbury and South Wilts Church Mis- 
sionary Society was held at the Council 
Chamber, on Monday, July 8th; the very 
Rev. the Dean of Salisbury in the chair. 
A series of resolutions were moved and 
seconded by G. Atkinson, Esq., the ve- 
nerable Archdeacon Clarke, the Revds. T. 
M. Methuen, Goodhart, Still, Huish, 
Johnson, and M. Cooper, who appeared 
as deputed by the Parent Society. The 
attendance was very respectable, and a 
liberal collection was made. 

On Sunday, July 14th, a very excel- 
lent assize sermon was preached at the 
cathedral, Salisbury, by the Rev. J. W. 
Griffith, of Bishbopstrow, Wilts., from 
1 Tim. iy. 8, before the judges, Sir E. 
H. Alderson, and Sir John Patteson. On 
Monday, the business of the Assize was 
opened by a charge from Mr. Justice Al- 
derson; in the course of which he an- 
nounced that Government proposed to 
introduce some new regulations with re- 
spect to transportation. The convicts, as 
we understood the plan, are to be divided 
into three classes, according to the degree 
of their depravity. The worst to be sent 
to such situations as are now used as 
places of severer punishment for convicts 
who misconduct themselves in the common 
transportation-colonies; the next were 
tobe worked in chained gangs on the roads 
in those colonies ; the least depraved to 
be treated according to the present system. 
Upon this plan it may be observed, that 
almost any change from the existing regu- 
lations must be for the better. 

The Venerable Wm. Macdonald con- 
cluded his visitation of the Archdeaconry of 

Wilts on the 28th ult., having delivered at 
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Chippenham, and at Marlborough,Swindon, 
and Malmesbury, a charge to the clergy on 
the present state and circumstances ot the 
church, referring, amongst other important 
matters, to the Irving heresy, and caution- 
ing the younger clergy against the danger 
of being led away by the reputation and en- 
thusiasm of this leader, and lamenting that 
his views had been taken up by some 
in this Deanery. We understand that 
the Archdeacon has been earnestly re- 
quested to publish his Charge. 

The new church at Rowde is now nearly 
completed, and will shortly be opened. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Visitation. —The Lord Bishop of this dio- 
cese commenced his primary visitation at 
Pershore, on the 16th inst. The attend- 
ance of the clergy was large. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. C. Benson, 
Prebendary of Worcester, from 1 Peter, 
iv. 11. Hissermon contained a most mas- 
terly analysis of St. Paul's mode of preach- 
ing, and a powerful recommendation of it 
as a model to the clergy. The Bishop's 
charge was an appeal to his clergy to ‘‘ take 
heed to themselves and to their doctrine,” 
and throughout was characterized by a 
kindness of feeling, and delivered with a 
courteousness of manner, that must have 
gone to the heart of every one present. 
On the 17th inst., his Lordship delivered 
his charge at Worcester cathedral. ‘The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. II. Has- 
tings, Rector of Aveley Kings, trom 1 Tim. 
ii. 15. The preacher defended the church 
establishment with much ability, and, in 
concluding, urged upon the clergy that on 
their activity and zeal depended, under 
Providence, the stability of the church,— 
Woree ster Joui nal. 

The annual sermon on behalf of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was preached at Wor- 
cester cathedral, on ‘Thursday the 4th 
inst., by the Hon. and Rev. J. S. Cocks, 
one of the Prebendaries, from the text, 
‘Thy Kingdom come.”” The discourse 
was an admirable and truly scriptural ap- 
peal in favour of Christian Missions, the 
duty of contributing to support which 
was enforced on irrefragable grounds. The 
Lord Bishop of Worcester and many of 
the clergy were present. The collection 
amounted to 264, 1s. 8bd. 

Iwo Sunday school rooms, in connexion 
with the established church are about to be 
erected at Oldbury. 

The meeting of the three choirs of Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Gloucester, will take 
place dhis year in the latter end of Septem- 
ber, at Worcester, under the direction of 
Mr. (. Clark, the organist of the cathe- 
dral in that city. The festival is to last 
four duys. 

The Dashop of Worcester confirmed 
i persons on the 26th ult., at Dudley, 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Copy of a Note to the Rev. M. Jackson, 
Leeds.—'' A tew Ladies of St. Paul's con- 
gregation beg Mr. Jackson's acceptance 
of a gown, cassock, and scarf, and a 
pocket sacramental service, as a mark of 
their esteem fur him, and of gratitude for 


his long and valuable ministerial labours. 
** Leeds, July 19th, 1833.” 


On Sunday, the 9th ult., the Prior at the 
Roman Catholic College, at Ampleforth, 
addressed acrowd of people in Helmsbury 
market-place, during the time of divine 
service in the chapel, his intention to do so 
having the night before been announced 
by the bellman. The address lasted up- 
wards of an hour ; and at the conclusion of 
it he distributed a number of tracts, and 
was then drawn in his phaeton, by the per- 
sons assembled, to the inn. — York 
Gatette. 

After a sermon preached by the Rev, 
J. Holmes, at Trinity Church, Leeds, a col- 
lection was made inaid of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, amount- 
ing to 211. Gs. Od. 

On Thursday, 11th inst. ,a meeting of the 
parishioners of Halifax was held in the pa- 
rish church, ( Michael Stocks, Esq., in the 
chair, ) for the purpose of laying arate for 
the necessary repairs, Xc., of the parish 
church for the years 1833-54. The church- 
wardens’ estimate was 170/. 7s., and the 
meeting reduced the items to 1001. 12s. 

On Monday, the 8th inst., the Rev. 
Wm. Morgan, of Bradford, received an 
anonymous letter from a lady, inclosing a 
gold chain and seals, valued at 25/., for the 
use of the Church Missionary Society. 


i 


IRELAND. 


Queen's County .-— Demolition of the Church 
of Rathaspect.—VYhe above church was 
totally demolished on the night of Friday 
the 28th ult. The sacrilegious ruffians tore 
up the flooring, broke the pews and a 
beautiful marble font, smashed the win- 
dows and shutters, and threw a large 
quantity of filth and rubbish into the read- 
ing desk. Our correspondent adds, ‘ it 
was well the benighted savages did not 
find a Bible, or, in all probability, they 
would have wreaked their vengeance on 
the Word of God.” We venture to assert 
that even the barbarians of the South Sea 
Islands could not be guilty of so horrible a 
profanation of a house dedicated to the 
service of God; yet this gross Outrage was 
committed withm less than ten miles of 
thistown. When those edifices are held 
up by Parliamentary incendiaries as nui- 
sinces inthe “land of saints,” and the 
‘‘ clerical agitator” declaims from the 
altar against the existence of any spiritual 
power but that of his hierareby, it is no 
wonder that the churches should be pulled 
down, and that barbarous outrages should 
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be committed on the persons of those who 
worsbip God in them.— Carlow Sentinel. 

Edward Cooper, Esq., M.P. for Sligo 
county, has contributed a munificent dona- 
tion of 1502. towards building a church at 
‘Lubbercurry.— Cork Constitution. 

On Monday, the 15th inst., the Board of 
Trinity College met for the purpose of 
appointing an incumbent to the valuable 
living of Letterkenny, in Donegal, vacant 
by the death of the late Dr. Stoptord. To 
the surprise of those not in possession of 
Mr. Boyton’s private feelings, or the ar- 
rangements made, it has been accepted by 
him. He goes out, it is true, under 
peculiar circumstances and with peculiar 
advantages, the same as those upon which 
Dr. Elrington, the present Bishop of 
Ferns, when a senior Fellow, accepted the 
living upon which he retired, retaining his 
right to preferment and promotion ; but he 
resigns the most lucrative chambers ever 
held in the University, and composed of 
the sons of the leading nobility and gentry 
of the land.— Dublin Evening Mail. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel has 
given the Rectory of Kilynan, a non-cure 
ot from 300l, ta 4001. a-year, to the Rev. 
Mr. Prince, who was lately presented to 
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the Chancellorship of Emly.—Dublin Even- 
ing Mail. 

The Lord Bishop of Clogher held a con- 
firmation in the church of Enniskillen on 
Thursday, the 11th inst., when 94 persons 
were confirmed. 

We have it from the most indubitable 
authority, that upwards of 800 Romanists 
have, within a short time, become converts 
to the Protestant religion in several parts 
of Ireland.—Dubdlin Warder. 


SCOTLAND, 

The patronage of the Church of Scotland 
stands at present thus:—Number of liv- 
ings, 944; of which, in the patronage of 
individuals, 582; of the Crown, 274; of 
Town Councils, 62; of the Heritors, 13; 
of Universities and Societies, 6; of Kirk 
Sessions, 2; of Lleads of Families, ¢; 
Congregation, 1; Disputed, 1. 

The four Scots Universities receive 
50961, annually from Government, which 
is thus divided:—St. Andrew's, 1010/. ; 
Aberdeen, 15971. ; Glasgow, 150601. ; Edin- 
burgh, 1920/. ‘This was formerly defrayed 
from the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

Professor Stuart on the Romans, 
Drs. J. P. Smith aud E,. Henderson. 
cloth, 

Montagu’s Thoughts of Divines and Philoso. 
phers, 32mo0, 2s, silk. 

Carlisie’s Letters on the Holy Scriptures. 2 vols. 
l2mo. zs. bds, 

Rev. A. Murphy on the Elementary Principles of 
the Theories, Heat, and Molecular Action, 
Part I. On Electricity. 8Svo. 7s. 6d. bds, 

fen Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of 
— By James T, O'Brien, D.D. 8vo,. 12s, 
vis, 

A Sermon preached in the Church of St Mary, 
Stafford. By the Rev, C. 8S. Royds. vo. 
Is. Od. 

Theological Library. Vol. V. Le Bas's Life of 
Cranmer, Vol. il. l2mo. 6s, cloth, 

Montagu ; or, Is this Religion? By Charles B. 
Taylor. New Edition. I2mo. 6s. cloth. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deacunry of Derby. By the Rev. S. Butler, 
D.D,, &c. &c. 4to. 2s. sewed. 

Sermons, chiefly Parochial and Exhortatory. By 
Rev. J. Sargeant. Svo. 8s. bds. 

The Doctrine of Repentance, in a series of Lec. 


Edited by 
SVO. 148, 


tures, By Rev. Dr. Walton. 12mo. 5s. bis. 
Memoirs of Rowland Taylor, LL.D. By T. 
Q. Stow. I2mo, 4s. 6d. bds. 


Rev. W. Leigh’s Narrative of the Cholera at Bil- 
ston in 1832. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Aurelida, Crustacea, and Arachnida. &vo. 
lf. 16s, bas, Royal 8vo., 2/. 14s. bds. Coloured 
3! 128. bds. Demy 4to., India, 37. 12s. 


Index of Quotations from Greek Authors con. 
tained in Bloomfield’s Translation of Matthin’s 
Greek Grammar, by Kenriek. 8vo. 78. 6d. beis. 

Conversations 
i2mo, 


on 
5s. bds. 


Church Polity. By a Lady. 





but now comes into the miscellaneous 
estimates, 
BOOKS. 
IN THE PRESS. 


Illustrations of the Botany and other branches of 
the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun. 
tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere, By J. F. 
Royle, Esq. F.L.S. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Adam, late Mission - 
ary at Calcutta. 

The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ire. 
land, from the accession of James I., with a 
sketch of the Reformed Religion in Ireland 
during the sixteenth centary. By D. J. 8. 
Reid. 

Theory of Pneumatology, in reply to the ques- 
tion—'' What ought to be believed or disbe. 
lieved concerning Present.ments, Visions, and 
Apparitions. By Dr. J. H.Stilling. From the 
German by J. Jackson. 

Mr. Agassiz's Journey to Switzerland, and 
Pedestrian Tours in that Country, will appear 
early this month, forming altogether a com- 
plete Guide to the visitors of that romantic 
region, 

Preparing for publication by subscription, in an 
octavo volume, the Life of Samuel Drew, 
A.M., formerly of St. Austell, Cornwall; au- 
thor of Treatises on the Immateriality and 
Immertality of the Soul, &c., and late Editor 
of the Imperial Magazine; with selections 
from his correspondence and unpublished 
papers. By a member of his Family. 

The Public will be gratified to learn, that the 
Rev, Charles Taylcr has commenced a serics of 
Narratives, in the same popular style and on 
the same subjects as Miss Martineau’s Politi. 
cal Works, to be published Quarterly, under 
the title of “ Social Evils and their Remedy.” 
The first number, entitied ‘* The Mechanic,” 
will appear on the first of September, 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 
FROM JUNE 24, To guLY 24, 18933. 





| 3 per ct. Consols | Red. 8 per cent. | Red.3y percent. | New 8\y percent. | 4 per cent, 1826, 
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| Long Anns. | India Stock. | Bank Stock. Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 








Highest..... 174 
Lowest...... | 17 


ee 


2423 208} 58 pm. 35 pm. 

239 203 50 pm. | 30 pm. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 

At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





! i 
} | } 
| Price. Div. | | Price. Div. 


A REE | : 
Grand Junction Canal .......... 242 2 ‘London aud erent 7.10 
Kennet and Avon do. ........ | 23.5 1.5 Railroad. £5 paid.......f)) “ 

Leeds and Liverpool do.......... 455 20 Grand Junctiondo. £5 paid. 11 | 
Regent's do......secceeseseeeeeeeee 16.15 13.6 Liverpool and Manchester do, | 208 8.40 
Rochdale do, ............. secseoes 110 «4.10 London Dock ........... sosesecese] =O 2.5 
Stafford and Worcester do....... 590 | 32 St. Katherine’s Dock............. 71 3 
Trent and Mersey do............ 640 37.10 West India Dock .......... eocee| 100 5 
Warwick and Birmingham do. 280 16 Imperial Fire Co. ...... scccceces| 215 | 5.76 
Worcester and Birminghamdo. 89 | 4 London Fire do.................. 210) 1 


Wilts and Berks do............... 5.10 | 5 Imperial Gas do.................., 54 , 210 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“J).” may be assured, that a hint like his is always kindly received. 

“J. G.," “T. or S.” (with Latin Verses), “C.,” “MM. V.,” “C.G.” on Psalmody, 
‘“D. J. E.,” are received, and shall be used as soon as possible. 

The Editor will, in future, not return any papers which are sent to him unasked for, but 
destroy them, except under very peculiar circumstances. Parties, therefore, who are so good 
as to send such papers, and wish to insert them elsewhere if not used, must be so good as to 
keep copies. The trouble and anxiety atten:lant on taking care of papers and returning them, 
are quite indescribable. 

* Amicus” wishes to be informed what writers replied to Milner’s End of Controversy. 

“* Zain” is informed, that a parcel is left for him at the Publishers. 

Inquiry shall be made about the trial mentioned by “ H. L.,” who states, that the 16th of 
August 1s the day, after which clergy will be precluded from trying moduses, if proceedings 
have not been begun before. 

When complaints are made that the notices of books are not longer and fuller, the com- 
laint really is this, that the Magazine is a Magazine, and not a Review. If a Theological 
teview is really wanted, why have not they who want it supported the © British Critic,” 

which has had many writers of the very first ability, and has some regular contributors of 
that kind? If one-sixth part of the clergy would regularly take in a theological review, they 
might have a first-rate review— but good articles must be paid for, and they cannot be paid for 
unless the Review circulates. The wish to have all the advantages of a Review from a Maga- 
zine, is only one of the many instances of men’s chusing to have every advantage, and to pay 
for none. All that can be done in a Magazine, is to give a general view cal general ft 
racter of a book. 

The Editor will be truly indebted to “ W. N. D.” for the communication offered. Any 
communication from him will always be highly valued, as, indeed, it ought to be. 

In the Second Volume of Mr. Le Bas’s Life of Cranmer (just published ), there is a very 
masterly chapter on Cranmer’s Works, which deserves the attentive perusal of every person 
interested in that portion of our history. The second volume fully keeps the promise of the 
first. But this it is needless to say. 

Eta must really excuse the Editor from printing letters respecting the state of a parti- 
cular parish church. If it is a peculiar, it is under the pecu’iar jurisdiction of some person 
or val og and they are the proper parties to appeal to, and will doubtless attend to any com- 
plaint. A Bill is introduced too just now, to throw all peculiars into the Dioceses, and then 
the church in question will be under the Archdeacon, who (as Eta allows) does his duty fully. 

The Editor regrets that Archdeacon Lyall’s admirable Charge came too late for review. 
It should be read by everybody. 

A letter with the signature Efa (not the same as that alluded to above ) is received with thanks. 

The Publishers regret that they have been unable to obtain any list of the London Ordinations. 
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